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New  York. 

New  York. 

North  Carolina. 

^CHEBMEKHOBN’S  TEACHEBS’  AGENCY. 

Oldest  end  best  knoern  ia  U.  8. 

^  Esutblisbed  1865. 

8  East  14th  Stbut.  New  Yoke. 

TEMPLE  GROVE  SEMINARY,  n.  y. 

Regular  graduating.  College  preparatory,  university  prepar¬ 
atory,  and  optional  courses  for  young  women .  Forty-arm  year. 
$326.  CHARLES  F.  DOWD.  Ph.D.,  Preeldent. 

1700  BINGHAM  SCHOOL  1  QTIIJVTT  T  B 

1  f  UU.  Established  in  1793.  II  nil  Pi  1  1 1 1|  iti 

l895.-n„ri.t.™,  rt  M  fl 

New  York,  Clinton. 

Cottage  Seminary  for  Girls. 

Plesaes  those  who  ralne  wise  home  care  and  Rood  mental 
dlsdpUne.  Apply  early. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Hawlbt,  A.M.,  Principal. 

New  York  (C^nga  Co.),  Union  Springs  (Society  of  Frlends)- 

The  Oakwood  Seminary, 

On  Cayuga  Lake.  Beauty  and  heaithfulness  of  location  nn- 
snrpsisen.  A  mdlege-fittlng  and  cbaracter-bnildlng  school  for 
both  sexes.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Elijah  Cook,  A.M.,  Principal. 

HaJ.  B.  BINGHAM,  Supt. 

Virginia. 

CLAVERACK  COLLEGE 

SRd  Hadaon  River  Inatltnte.  at  Clavera^  N.  Y.  A 
Classical  Seminary  of  high  grade  tor  boys  and  girls.  Beantl- 
tol  and  healtbtol  location  In  the  Bnoson  River  Valley.  A 
record  of  forty-one  years  of  oiilntermpted  sncceaetnl  ednca- 
ttanal  work.  Conservatory  of  Mnslc,  Art  and  Elocution.  42d 
year  begins  Sept.  lA  For  catalognee  addrese 

Rev.  A.  H.  FLACK,  A.M.,  President. 

Houghton  Seminary 

For  Yonng  Women,  affords  best  facilities  for  scholar 
ship,  cnltnre  and  sound  moral  training  amid  pleasant 
healthful  snrronudlngs.  Oillege  preparatory. 

A.  G.  BENEDICT,  A.  M Clinton,  N  Y. 

Virginia,  Near  Old  Point  Comfort. 

Tileston  Hall,  BDardlng  and  College 

'  Preparatory  School.  Loca¬ 
tion  on  salt  water.  Climate  desirable  for  delicate  girls. 
Art,  Music,  Modern  Languages,  specialties.  Number 
limited.  The  Misses  Tu.xston. 

HISS  KATHABINE  L.  MALTBY’S  HOME 

AND  SCHOOL.  Highest  city  advantages.  Yearly  expense, 
$660.  Seventh  year.  Circulars  upon  application . 

Brooklyn,  160  JoralemonSt.,  Brooklyn  Heights,  New  York. 

I^AHEIM  PBEFABATOBY  INSTITUTE. 

1  IdAVO  riDT  C  German  Kindergarten,  English  Primary 
'^^Dvlli).  UlllLO.  and  Grammar  Grades,  College  prepara- 
tloo.  Cadet  Corpa  B2  Lexington  Ave..  bet.  811th  tt  40th  Sts.  N.T 

ROANOKE 

ConneBjoT  PegrecR,  with  BlectiFes.  Larae  Libra^. 
Working  Laboraiorjr.  BoantifnL  healthfoTmonntain 
location.  Good  morals.  Verv  moaerate  expenses.  Cata* 
lognegewith  viewsa  fM.  Address  Clxbk  of  FacrLTT. 

New  York,  Kingston-on-Hudson. 

_  ,  .  n--ii  «  t.  1  ^  -n  Classical,  Sclen- 

Ctolden  HiU  School  for  Boys.  0^^ 

Courses.  Healthy  location  in  the  foot  hills  of  the  Catskills. 

John  M.  Cross,  a  H.,  Principal. 

PARK  PLACE  SCHOOL,  Eimira,  n.  y. 

A  thorough  preparatory  school  for  girls.  Native  teachers 
tor  French  and  German.  $850  per  year.  For  circular  address 
Rxv.  R.  S.  Grbkk,  O.D. 

ELMIRA  COLLEGE,  Eimira.  n.  y. 

The  oldest  college  for  women.  Classical  (A.B.),  Scientific 
Music  (MUS.B.)  and  Art.  For  catalogue  address 

Rev.  ROTU8  S.  Green,  D.D.,  President. 

New  Jersey. 

Ohio. 

Blair  Presbyterial  Academy 

John  I.  Blair  foundation.  Both  sexes.  48tb  year. 
Preparation  for  any  College,  and  for  Business.  Music, 
Physical  Cnltnre.  New  fire-proof  building  for  ladies. 
Low  rates.  Superior  advantages.  Religious  influence. 
No  viclons  pnpils  admitted.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

W.  S.  EVBRSULE.  Ph.D.,  Principal.  BUIrstown.  N.  J. 

W'RANKLIN  COLLEGE,  New  Athens,  O.  Begins  7l8t 
yesrSept.  2.  Board,  tuition,  furnished  room,  and  books, 
$2.80  to  $3  a  week;  8  conrses;  no  saloons.  Cheap,  safe.  Lar¬ 
gest  attendance  yet.  Catalogue  free. 

W.  A.  WILLIAMS,  D.D.,  Pres. 

NEW  York,  Canandaigua. 

Oranger  Place  School 

For  Young  Ladies.  Established  1876. 

Opens  September  lA 

Caroline  a.  Comstock,  President. 

LAKE  ERIE  SEMINARY. 

FOB  WOMEN. 

PAINCSVILLC.  OHIO. 

Early  application  necessary  for  September,  1895. 

■  %#%#  LI  A  1  ■  BRIDGETON, 

1  V  T  n  A  k  L  NEW  JERSEY. 

Home  and  College-preparatory  School  for  Yonng  l.jutie8.  Cer¬ 
tificate  admits  to  Smith.  Established  1861. 

Mrs.  J.  ALLEN  Maxwell,  Principal. 

Lyndon  Hall  School. 

For  Young  Ladles.  46th  Year.  College  preparation. 
Samukl  Wklls  Buck,  A.M.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Oxford.  Ohio. 

The  Western , .  / 

Leila  S.  McKee,  Ph.D.,  President. 

Forty-first  Year  Opens  September  11.  189.5. 

Limit,  160  Students.  Full  College  Work. 

Terms,  t•■‘50  pe-  Year. 

Lakewood  Heights  School 

FOB  BOYS. 

Among  thr  Fine*. 

Prepares  tor  College,  Scientific  School  or  Business. 

James  W.  Moret.  A.M.,  Principal, 
Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Miss  Spriof’s  Eofligh  aad  Preach  School  for  Qirli, 

No.  121  Elast  Thirty-sixth  Street,  near  Park  Avenue, 
nopens  Thursday,  Sept.  26.  Class  tor  Little  Boys. 

Illinois. 

Miss  Annie  Brown. 

Boarding  and  Dat  School  rou  Girls. 

Primary,  iweparatory  and  academic  departments. 
PreparaUon  for  College.  Special  courses. 

Oct.  8d.  711-718-716-717  Fifth  Avenue. 

I^ISS  DANA’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

Morristown,  New  Jersey,  reopens  September  26th.  Near¬ 
ness  to  New  York  affords  special  advantages.  Certificate  ad¬ 
mits  to  Smith,  Wellesley  and  Baltimore  College.  Music  and 
art.  Resident  native  French  and  German  teachers.  Board¬ 
ing  pnpUs,  $700. 

lAil'T.  CARROLL  (Carroll  Co..  Ills.)  has  a  Seminarv. 
-iVl.  Musical  Conservatory  and  School  of  Art  where 
young  women  of  superior  ability,  though  with  little 
money,  can  enjoy  all  the  advant^es  of  students  with 
wealth.  Send  tor  free  “Oread”  and  get  particulars. 

T>YE  SEMINARY,  RYE.  NEW-YORK.-Por  partlcu 
Jti  Ian  address  MRS.  S.  J.  Ojt:. 

New  Jersey,  Nut  ley. 

The  nisses  Tim  low, 

CLOVERSIDE.  Home  school  for  girls  in  a  charming 
village  near  New  York.  Every  care  taken  to  make  the 
home-life  happy.  Kindergarten:  primary  and  college 
preparatory  departments.  Special  courses,  if  desired. 
No  entrance  examinations.  Year  commences  Sept.  25, 
1885.  Addrese  Miss  E.  W.  TIHLOW. 

Massachusetts. 

The  Misses  Graham 

(Successors  to  the  Mi»»e»  Oreen). 

Boarding  and  Dat  school  tor  Girls. 
Established  1816. 

Oct.  i,  at  new  locatloD,  178  W.  TSd  St.,  Sherman  Square. 

A  BBOT  ACADEMY  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

-AW.  Begins  its  67th  year  September  19th,  offering  enlarged 
opportnnltles.  Three  Seminary  Courses  of  studies  and  a  Col¬ 
lege  fitting  Coarse.  Address 

MISS  LAURA  S.  WATSON,  Principal,  Andover,  Mass. 

-vr^W  YORK  MILITARY  ACADEMY.  Cornwall-on- 
J3I  Hudson.  N.  Y.  For  boarding  cadets  only.  Pre¬ 
pares  for  all  colleges  and  Government  academies.  Com¬ 
pletely  eqnipptd  and  beantifnlly  located  on  Hudson 
tUver.  4  miles  above  West  Point.  For  catalogue  address 
8.  C.  JONES,  G.  E.,  Superintendent. 

DITPinr  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS, 

Trent<m,  New  Jersey.  A  school  for  hoys  backward  in  their 
studlea  Onkr  fonr  boarding  pnpUa  Terms  $600.  No  extras. 
References  required.  B.  D.  MONTANYE,  Master. 

CARLETON  SCHOOL. 

For  Young  Hen  and  Boys.  College  preparatory,  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Scientific.  Twelfth  year.  Fine  new  gymnasinm  and 
school-rooms.  Home  for  16  stndenta.  $550  per  year.  Reopens 
September  18, 1896.  I.  N.  CARLETON,  Ph.D. 

New  Ulnstrated  circnlar.  Bradford,  Massachusetts. 

St.  Mary’s  School  for  Girls. 

Thorongbly  graded  from  Primary  to  Collegiate.  Cer¬ 
tificate  admits  to  colleges  for  women.  Elective  courses 
for  advanced  pupils  and  post-graduates.  Special  ar¬ 
rangements  for  those  deeiring  the  advantages  of  New 
Yon  city:  concerts,  lectures,  art  gaUeries.  etc.  Garden 
City,  Long  Island  (half  hour  from  New  York). 

Miss  ELIZABETH  KOUBS,  Principal. 

West  Jersey  Academy, 

BBLDGETON.  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys—  Prepares  for  College  or  BusU 
neaa— A  Christian  Home  and  School. 

This  Academy,  founded  in  1862,  is  under  the  care  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  has  a  strong  Christian  faculty,  is  beantifnlly  situated 
V  ith  large  and  beautiful  grounds  and  buildings,  fine  gymna¬ 
sium,  steam  heating,  and  every  snirounding  refined,  healthful 
and  happy.  Only  boys  who  fit  Into  such  surroundings  re 
ceived.  For  terms,  conrse  of  study,  references,  etc.,  apyly  to 
PHfEBUS  W.  LYON,  A.H.,  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  Worcester. 

Worcester  Academy.  i^e^T^iSc's^hS*.' 

Bnlldlngs  new  with  every  modern  Improvement  of  School- 
Honse,  Dormitories,  Dining  Hall,  Oymnasiom  and  Infirmary 
with  trained  nnrse.  Superior  playgrounds.  62d  year  begins 
Sept.  4. 1895.  D.  W.  Abercrombie,  A.M.,  Principal. 

New  York.  Buffalo. 

The  Chautauqua  College, 

distinct  trom  the  Reading  Ci^e,  offers  the  regular  College 
ouirlculum  or  special  college  and  preparatory  courses  to  stu¬ 
dents  at  home,  by  a  system  of  correspondence  with  profeesors 
In  leading  colleges.  Address 

JoRN  H.  Danikls,  Executive  Secretary. 

BRADFORD  ACADEMY. 

Boildmgs  unsurpuaed  foroomfent  and  health.  Twenty. 

*  five  acres— twelve  in  erove  :lake  for  rowing  and  skating. 
Olaasioal  and  irenenf  coarse  of  study ;  also^reparatory 
and  opUonaL  Year  commencea  Sent*  11.  IRM^  Apply  to 

MXiM  IDA  C.  ALLEN,  Principal.  Bradf<M;d,  Mass- 

Pennsylvania. 

nPflUT?  cnunni  young  ladies,  opens 

yOUn  1 4  OulUlUL  Sept.  25.  Established  In  1850. 
Twenty  minntee  from  Philadelphia,  two  hoars  from  New 
York.  For  circular,  apply  to  PrlncipidB.  Frances  E.  Ben 
NRiT,  Sylvia  J.  Eastman,  Ogontx  School  P.  O.,  Pa. 

Nkw  York.  Newburgh. 

The  Misses  Mackie*s  School  for  Girit 

'nie  thirtieth  year. 

(Certificate  admits  to  Vassar  and  Wellesley. 

Connecticut. 

THE  WUTON-WEUESIEY  SCHOOL 

2101  and  2103  Spraoe  St.,  PhUsdelphla. 

For  Girls.  Possesses  finest  private  property  In  city.  Board 
Ing  and  day.  14th  year.  Academic,  College  Preparatory  and 
Musical  Depto.  For  illns.  cat.  and  refs.,  address  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
James  R.  Danforth. 

INQLE3IDE— A  School  for  Girls. 

Opens  Tuesday,  October  let.  1895.  Post  -  graduate 
Course.  Mrs.  WM.  D.  BLACK,  Patroness,  New  Milford, 
Litchfield  (k>unty,  Connecticut. 

rrlHE  MISSES  ELY'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

1  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE, 

■  8ith  and  88th  Streets.  New  York 

HICI  1  fi  Pfll  1  CCC  tar  the  higher  education  of  young 
WCLLO  IfULLCDI.  women,  ne revised  catalogue  gives 
full  Information  oo  reqnirments  for  admission,  courses  of 
study,  the  history,  equipment,  and  government  of  Wells  Col¬ 
lege. 

William  E.  Watebs,  Ph.D.,  President,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

WILSON  COLLEGE  wSS^n. 

Classical,  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Priuted  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pnpils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address.  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

CnKland. 

Mrs.  Chase, 

late  of  Philadelphia,  now  residing  near  London,  is  willing  to 
receive  Into  her  home  fonr  young  ladies  who  may  wlM  to 
study  in  Europe. 

Prospectns  with  fnll  particulars  forwarded  upon  application 
to  MRS.  MARINE  J.  CHASE, 

Brooklands,  Bedhill, 

Surrey,  England. 

Reference  by  permission:  Rev.  Geobge  Dana  Boardman, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,Pnlladelpbis,  Pa.;  Rev.  H.  C.  McCook,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Troy  Female  Seminary, 

This  famous  school  will  be  reoMned  as  a  Boarding 
School  on  September  2&th,  1885,  and  will  be  under  the 
charge  of  Miu  Mary  Alice  Knox,  B.A..  for  the  past  ten 
years  Professor  in  Wellesley  College.  All  Inqairies 
should  be  itddressed  to 

mss  M ABY  AXICB  KNOX, 

Emma  WlUard  SchooL  Troy,  N.  Y. 

District  of  Columbia. 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  1118  Thirteenth  8t. 
Howard  University.  Medical,  Dentsl  and  Phar¬ 
maceutical  Depsirments.  Will  begin  their  winter  sessions  Oct. 
1.  This  school  Is  for  both  sexes.  Tuition  In  each  department 
$80.00.  Forctrcnlar  addims 

C.  B.  PUBVIS,  M.D.,  Secretary. 
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All  Round  the  Horizon, 


England  is  astounded  at  the  result  of  the 
elections,  so  completely  is  the  Liberal  party 
falling  into  the  minority.  Even  Sir  William 
Vernon  Harcourt,  one  of  the  last  survivors  of 
the  old  Liberal  party  of  the  days  of  Gladstone 
and  Forster  and  Bright,  lost  his  election  at 
Derby  last  Saturday.  On  that  day  the  Un¬ 
ionists  made  remarkable  gains,  securing  twen¬ 
ty-eight  out  of  thirty-four  seats.  On  Monday  the 
gains  were  even  greater :  forty-nine  contested 
seats  went  to  the  Unionists  affainst  twelve 
te  the  Liberals,  a  gain  from  the  Liberals 
of  thirteen  seats.  The  only  Labor  candidate 
elected  was  John  Burns,  and  his  major¬ 
ity  was  one  thousand  less  than  at  the  last  elec¬ 
tion.  Keir  Hardie,  hardly  less  notable  than 
John  Burns  in  the  Labor  movement,  lost  bis 
seat,  and  everywhere  the  Conservative  major¬ 
ities  were  larger  than  at  the  previous  election. 
Among  others  who  tumd  the  scales  from  Lib¬ 
eral  to  Conservative  was  Henry  M.  Stanley  of 
African  fame,  who  was  returned  as  Unionist 


from  Lambeth,  hitherto  a  Liberal  constitu¬ 
ency.  So  great  is  the  Unionist  victory  that  it 
is  believed  to  be  quite  possible  that  after  elec- 
ion  Unionism  will  be  sent  to  take  a  back  seat, 
the  party  in  power  showing  itself  as  out  and 
out  Conservative. 

The  worst  blow  that  the  Liberal  party  has 
sustained  is  in  the  defeat  of  Sir  William  Ver¬ 
non  Harcourt.  Since  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  his  party  has  had  no  more  conspic¬ 
uous  figure,  and  at  the  present  moment  bis 
loss  from  the  House  of  Commons  would  leave 
the  party  practically  leaderless.  Good  men 
indeed  it  has— Mr.  John  Morley,  Mr.  Bryce, 
Mr.  Asquith— but  none  of  these,  and  certainly 
not  Mr.  Labouchere,  has  the  gifts  required  for 
leadership.  It  is  for  this  reason,  no  doubt, 
that  Sir  William  has  decided  to  stand  for  an¬ 
other  constituency  not  as  yet  announced. 
It  will,  of  course,  be  one  unquestionably  Lib¬ 
eral.  The  party,  however,  gives  lamentable 
signs  of  demoralization.  In  143  constituencies 
it  put  up  no  candidates  at  all,  while  the  Un¬ 
ionists  gave  up  only  18  as  a  foregone  conclu¬ 
sion.  Probably  the  Liberal  party  would  have 
been  beaten  in  all  these  constituencies,  but  the 
moral  effect  of  a  hard  contest  would  not  have 
been  lost.  As  things  now  are,  even  with  Sir 
William  Vernon  Harcourt  at  the  head  of  his 
party.  Conservative  principles  are  likely  to 
have  things  pretty  much  their  own  way  in 
England  for  some  time  forward. 

Bulgarian  difficulties  have  of  late  been  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  complicated,  and  on 
Monday  they  culminated  in  an  outiageous  at¬ 
tack  upon  ex-Preniier  Stambouloff,  whose  pos¬ 
sible  return  to  office  has  been  dreaded  by  the 
Russian  party.  He  was  attacked  while  walk¬ 
ing  home  from  his  club  by  four  unknown  men, 
two  of  whom  shot  him  and  two  of  whom 
stabbed  him.  His  wrists  were  nearly  severed 
and  both  hinds  have  been  amputated,  while 
his  other  wounds  are  so  serious  that  it  is 
feared  he  will  not  survive.  One  of  the  assas¬ 
sins  only  was  arrested.  This  is  the  second  at¬ 
tempt  upon  M.  Stambouloff’s  life,  the  former 
having  occurred  in  March,  1891.  At  that  time 
bis  companion,  M.  Beltcbeff,  Minister  of  Fi¬ 
nance,  was  shot  dead,  but  M.  Stambouloff 
escaped  with  a  slight  wound.  Such  methods 
of  party  warfare  are  unworthy  of  a  civilized 
age  and  nation,  and  though  Bulgaria  has  sufQ 
fered  deeply  from  internal  complications^ 
nothing  in  the  history  of  the  past  few  years 
justifies  an  outrage  like  this. 

There  is  to  be  a  railroad  across  Congo  with¬ 
out  delay.  The  Belgian  government,  while  de¬ 
clining  'to  accept  the  Congo  Free  State  as  a 
colony,  has  voted  $5,000,000  needed  for  the 
railway.  It  reserves  the  right  to  delay  until 
1900  the  decision  whether  or  not  to  accept  the 
offer  of  the  Congo.  As  things  at  present  stand 
that  State  belongs  to  King  Leopold ;  it  has 


been  a  source  of  almost  incalculable  expense 
to  him  and  is  now  insolvent.  The  King  of  the 
Belgians  has  carried  this  heavy  burden  in  a 
spirit  of  philanthropy  which  has  never  been 
questioned,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new 
railway  project,  which  if  carried  through  will 
be  of  immense  benefit  to  the  mercantile  world, 
will  also  in  some  degree  lighten  his  burdens. 

The  thoughtful  French  novelist  who  lately 
visited  this  country,  M.  Paul  Bourget,  has 
lately  been  made  one  of  the  “Forty  Immortals” 
of  the  French  Academy.  It  was  his  duty  on 
taking  his  seat,  a  little  over  a  month  ago.  to 
pronounce,  according  to  custom,  the  eulogy  of 
his  predecessor,  who  was  the  greatly  regretted 
Maxime  Du  Camp,  author  of  that  monumental 
sociological  study,  Paris,  its  Organs,  its  Func¬ 
tions  and  its  Life.  M.  Bourget  belongs  to  the 
“new  movement”  of  thought,  the  “young 
France,”  which  is  turning  away  from  real¬ 
ism  and  materialism  to  seek  for  truth  in  the 
realm  of  spiritual  verities.  Though  by  no 
means  accepting  all  the  dogmas  of  bis  Church, 
it  is  proof  enough  of  his  distance  from  the 
elder  novelists  of  his  country  to  say  that  M. 
Bourget  is  a  convinced  Catholic.  There  is  a 
new  hope  for  France  when  young  men  who 
are  thinking  profoundly  on  spiritual  things, 
come  to  occupy  the  historic  fauteuila  of  her 
great  Academy. 

Nowhere  is  this  reaction  from  materialism, 
which  has  been  so  marked  in  France  within 
the  last  fifteen  years,  more  evident  than  in  the 
pictures  on  exhibition  in  the  present  Salon. 
Twelve  years  ago,  or  ten,  a  religious  subject 
was  almost  unknown ;  now  the  majority  of 
them  are  from  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament. 
Christ  in  the  Garden,  Christ  on  the  Cross, 
Christ  visiting  the  Spirits  in  Prison,  the  Mi¬ 
raculous  Draught  of  Fishes,  the  Prodigal  Son, 
Christ  and  the  Little  Children— such  are  the 
subjects  of  the  largest  or  most  important  can¬ 
vasses,  while  the  Apocrpyha  and  the  Lives  of 
the  Saints  have  come  into  unwonted  promi¬ 
nence.  One  of  the  finest  pictures  on  the  walls 
is  said  to  be  Ernest  Laurent’s  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  who  has  of  late  been  brought  home 
anew  to  the  affections  of  the  French  people  by 
Paul  Sabatier’s  remarkable  Life  of  that  most 
lovely  saint  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Artists  and 
novelists,  students  and  writers,  are  alike  shak¬ 
ing  off  the  death  clothes  of  realism,  not  to  re¬ 
turn  to  an  artificial  romanticism,  but  to  aspire 
to  a  true  spiritual  interpretation  of  life. 

So  violent  a  storm  has  seldom  been  confined 
to  so  narrow  an  area  as  that  which  last  Satur¬ 
day  swept  over  a  part  of  New  Jersey  and  Long 
Island,  taking  the  upper  part  of  this  city  in 
its  way.  Below  Central  Park  people  knew  only 
that  it  was  raining  and  that  for  half  an  hour 
or  so  the  rain  was  coming  down  pretty  bard. 
Steamboats  were  crossing  the  Bay  carrying 
business  men  out  of  town  for  their  half  boli- 
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day,  all  unconsciouB  of  anything  unusual  in 
the  way  of  wind,  while  the  toniado  was  out¬ 
ing  almost  a  clean  swath  from  Plainfield  across 
Cherry  Hill  and  upper  Harlem  and  so  over  to 
Woodhaven,  on  Long  Island.  The  little  New 
Jersey  village  was  almost  entirely  laid  low ; 
three  persons  were  killed  and  six  seriously  in¬ 
jured  ;  a  number  were  made  homeless  and  a 
large  amount  of  property  was  destroyed. 
There  was  a  peculiar  element  of  pathos  in. 
some  of  the  deaths,  that  especially  of  a  young 
lady  in  Plainfield  who  was  to  have  been  mar¬ 
ried  this  week ;  still  more  pathetic  that  of  a 
young  wife  of  sixteen  in  Woodhaven,  terrified 
into  premature  motherhood.  The  sympathies 
of  all  the  neighboring  communities  have  been 
as  prompt  as  the  disaster  was  sudden  and  ter¬ 
rible.  Relief  committees  were  formed  at  once 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  money  has  al¬ 
ready  been  collected. 


Our  new  President  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Robert  Maclay,  already  gives  signs 
of  the  strong  coinmonsense  which  we  need  in 
this  office,  and  which  perhaps  be  inherited 
from  his  Scottish  forbears.  He  approves  of 
the  Mayor’s  appointment  of  women  inspectors, 
of  course,  and  promises  to  ask  for  an  extra 
appropriation  of  82,000,000  for  school  buildings, 
with  an  additional  appropriation  of  $250,000 
for  sanitary  purposes.  It  appears  that  the 
buildings  already  arranged  for  will  give  us 
16,000  new  sittings  next  year,  something  like 
a  third  as  many  as  are  needed. 


These  summer  days  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
for  all  who  are  detained  by  duty  in  the  city 
to  make  the  most  of  the  country  advantages 
it  offers  It  is  possible  to  reach  almost  any 
one  of  our  suburban  resorts  after  business 
hours  during  these  long  days,  and  though 
some  of  them  are  likely  to  be  too  much 
crowded  to  be  places  of  rest,  this  cannot  be 
said  of  one  of  them  at  least — Bronx  Park.  It 
is  here  that  our  new  botanical  gardens  are  to 
be  situated,  and  it  is  singularly  rich  in  its  nat¬ 
ural  growth  of  trees,  flowers  and  plants. 
Among  these  are  many  trees  that  were  planted 
by  early  settlers,  and  though  through  neglect 
many  of  them  have  almost  returned  to  their 
wild  condition,  they  are  none  the  less  pictur¬ 
esque  for  that.  But  among  the  wild  crab  ap¬ 
ple  trees  with  fruit  scarcely  fit  to  eat,  pear 
trees  with  thorns  upon  them,  and  gnarled 
trunks  of  one  kind  and  another,  there  are 
stately  tulip  trees,  horse  chestnuts,  old  beeches, 
pines— red,  yellow  and  pitch  —  larches,  red 
cedars,  groves  of  hemlocks,  spruces  and  firs, 
and  a  large  variety  of  other  trees.  Under  the 
canopies  formed  by  the  giants  of  the  forest 
are  numerous  running  vines  and  blossoming 
shrubs  that  make  the  woods  and  swamps  beau¬ 
tiful  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Flower  lovers 
will  find  honeysuckles  in  full  bloom  and  rhodo¬ 
dendrons  and  purple  azaleas,  while  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  the  wild  raspberries  and  blackberries, 
with  a  promise  of  wild  grapes  later  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  will  give  great  delight.  In  the  swamps 
there  are  many  varieties  of  lilies  and  other 
aquatic  growths.  The  naturalist  as  well  as 
the  botanist,  moreover,  will  find  plenty  to  in¬ 
terest  him,  there  being  an  abundance  and  in¬ 
finite  variety  alike  of  squirrels,  song  birds, 
lizards,  frogs  and  snakes. 


Pastor  Sanford  H.  Cobb  of  Grand  Rapids, 
would  fain  increase  the  prestige  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  in  the  eyes  of  our  young  men  graduates. 
All  entitled  to  be  heard  on  the  subject  will 
surely  agree  with  him  when  he  says  that  there 
*'is  a  Home  field  in  Colorado,  Dakota  and 
Northern  Michigan  and  other  States,  where 
ample  room  is  given  for  the  heroism  and  de¬ 
votion  that  a  man  may  have  in  him.” 


BT  THE  SEASIDE. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  I,.  Cuyler. 

The  “  Homestead,”  Quiooce,  Jnj-l  10, 1865. 

We  are  sojourning  for  a  few  days  at  Quiogue 
—the  same  pleasant  spot  that  I  described  last 
summer  in  these  columns.  This  south  shore  of 
Long  Island  is  a  favorite  resort  for  multitudes 
of  New  Yorkers  and  Brooklynites:  and  since 
the  late  copious  rains  have  fallen,  it  is  very 
delightful.  The  cornfields  and  meadows  are 
very  luxuriant,  and  the  drives  among  good 
farms  and  abounding  gardens  are  a  joy  to  me 
who  was  reared  on  a  farm  and  have  “never 
got  the  hayseed  out  of  my  hair.”  Mrs.  Dob 
son’s  pleasant  “Homestead”  is  filled  with  re¬ 
fined  and  congenial  guests.  Out  yonder  in  the 
woods  stands  the  tasteful  Presbyterian  church, 
of  which  the  Rev.  Egbert  C.  Lawrence  is  the 
excellent  pastor.  He  also  preaches  on  alter¬ 
nate  Sabbath  evenings  in  the  neighboring 
villages  of  Quogue  and  West  Hampton. 

I  always  like  to  give  a  good  country  parson 
a  week’s  let-up  from  sermon  work  by  preach¬ 
ing  for  him,  and  last  Sunday  morning  occu¬ 
pied  Brother  Lawrence’s  pulpit.  The  wagons 
of  the  neighboring  farmers  were  hitched 
under  the  trees,  and  it  was  an  ideal  rural 
Sabbath,  with  a  calm,  sweet  quiet,  suited  to 
God’s  appointed  day  of  rest.  In  the  congrega¬ 
tion  was  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  the  brilliant 
pastor  of  the  old  “Brick  Church”  in  New 
York.  He  and  his  family  are  summering  in 
General  Dix’s  old  cottage  at  West  Hampton 
Beach,  and  divide  their  recreations  between 
boating  and  bicycling.  Was  there  ever  a  more 
striking  combination  of  stalwart  masculine 
mind  and  slender,  boyish  figure  than  the 
Brick  Church  pastor  presents?  He  and  Dr. 
Howard  Duffield  and  Dr.  John  Hall  “hold  the 
fort”  for  Presbyterianism  on  Fifth  Avenue 
grandly. 

While  I  have  been  here  I  have  read,  with 
deep  interest,  in  the  last  “Presbjterian  -and 
Reformed  Review,”  the  powerful  article  on 
Phillips  Brooks  as  a  Theologian,  by  Dr.  John 
Fox  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Brooklyn.  It  is  an  admirable  piece  of  clear 
and  honest  criticism.  Dr.  Fcx  bestows  hearty 
and  exalted  eulogy  on  Bishop  Brocks’  splendid 
genius,  spiritual  insight,  broad  brotherly  sym¬ 
pathy,  devout  character,  and  noble  philanthro¬ 
pies.  At  the  same  time  he  points  out  very 
fairly  the  Bishop’s  wide  divergence  from  the 
generally  accepted  theology  of  evangelical 
Christendom.  By  various  quotations  from  his 
writings  the  eloquent  Bishop  is  shown  to  have 
rejected  the  common  views  of  the  “Reformed 
churches”  in  regard  to  original  sin,  the  Atone¬ 
ment,  justification  of  faith,  and  regeneration. 
Among  other  peculiar  views.  Dr.  Brooks  held 
that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  assume  humanity  at 
the  time  of  His  incarnation,  but  had  pos¬ 
sessed  human  nature  from  all  eternity  !  He  also 
maintained  the  singular  doctrine  (taught  by 
Frederick  D.  Maurice)  that  humanity  has 
within  itself  the  power  of  spiritual  life,  and 
that  “every  human  being,  in  very  virtue  of  his 
birth,  is  a  potential  member  of  the  Christian 
Church  1”  He  insisted  that  “man  is  the  child 
of  God  forever  drawn  to  his  Father  and  sure 
to  come  to  Him  in  the  end.  ”  Eternal  life  he 
defined  to  be  only  “  the  deepening  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  life,  and  not  its  substitution  by  another 
life  some  day.”  On  these  points,  and  very 
many  other  vital  points,  Phillips  Brooks  dis¬ 
sented  from  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  his 
own  Church  and  from  the  doctrines  taught  by 
William  Wilberforce,  Canon  Liddon,  and  the 
Bickersteths  in  England,  and  by  such  Episco¬ 


palians  as  Drs.  Tyng,  Bedell,  and  Mcllvaine 
in  our  own  land. 

I  have  read  Dr.  Fox’s  article  with  more  of 
pain  than  of  surprise.  For  the  noble-hearted 
and  heroic  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston, 
I  have  always  felt  a  peculiar  admiration  and 
affection.  In  dealing  with  many  phases  of 
the  inner  heart-life,  no  spiritual  preacher  has 
surpassed  Phillips  Brooks  since  the  days  of 
Dr.  Horace  Bushnell.  But  I  have'  always  felt 
that  there  was  a  certain  “aching  void”  in 
many  of  his  grandest  discourses;  on  many 
great  vital  points  they  were  mystical,  confus¬ 
ing,  and  in  my  humble  judgment,  unscriptural. 
Anyone  who  turns  from  the  sermons  of  Chal¬ 
mers,  McCheyne,  Guthrie,  Maclaren, Spurgeon, 
or  Bishop  Mcllvaine  tc  the  sermons  of  Phillips 
Brooks  will  understand  precisely  what  I  mean. 
While  the  moat  brilliant  discourses  of  the 
great  Bostonian  charm  me,  and  often  quicken 
me,  yet  their  theology  often  arouses  a  protest 
from  my  deepest  spiritual  instincts.  If  he  is 
right  on  many  cardinal  points  of  Bible  teach¬ 
ing,  then  “evangelical”  preachers  are  wrong. 
In  fact,  it  is  Phillips  Brooks,  the  man,  the 
noble,  unselfish,  heroic,  i>owerful,  large- 
hearted,  humble-minded,  Christ-loving  man 
who  has  always  been  to  me  far  grander  than 
any  discourse  that  he  has  ever  delivered. 
The  “living  epistle”  outweighs  anything  that 
has  flowed  from  his  eloquent  tongue  or  pen. 
Let  us  devoutly  thank  God  for  all  the  good 
that  he  wrought  by  hie  lips  and  by  his  life. 

In  this  same  article  Dr.  Fox  quotes  from 
Professor  George  D.  Herron  the  following  ex¬ 
traordinary  utterance:  “The  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  divine  and  the  human  is  the  Anti- 
Christ  of  theology.  God  is  human  and  man  is 
divine.  The  humanity  and  the  divinity  of  the 
Son  of  God  were  essentially  the  same”  ( !) 
About  this  same  Prof.  Herron  there  is  a  wide 
diversity  of  opinion.  Some  count  him  to  be 
a  prophet  sent  from  God  to  teach  us  “Chris¬ 
tian  Sociology” ;  some  of  the  rest  of  us  regard 
him  as  a  well-meaning  enthusiast,  who  has 
uttered  more  pious  nonsense  than  any  man 
a-going.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  a  subject 
of  such  vast  importance  should  have  fallen 
into  hands  so  entirely  unable  to  manage  it. 


Our  readers  will  find  on  another  page  a 
highly  suggestive  article  by  Dr.  Francis  A 
Horton,  who  being  in  Constantinople, and  hav¬ 
ing  thoughts  behind  his  eyes,  has  been  pro¬ 
foundly  impressed  by  the  prayer  of  an 
Egyptian  king  carved  nearly  four  thousand 
years  ago  upon  an  obelisk  which  fifteen  cen¬ 
turies  since  was  removed  to  the  capital  of  the 
Eastern  Empire.  There  is,  indeed,  food  for 
very  serious  meditation  on  such  an  inscription, 
and  our  readers  will  find  Dr.  Horton’s  reflec¬ 
tions  very  impressive.  The  writer  has  spent 
some  time  in  Europe  in  the  special  study  of 
Egyptology.  He  is  now  turning  his  face  home¬ 
ward,  purposing  to  reach  this  country  about 
the  middle  of  August.  That  church  will  be 
happy  indeed  that  shall  secure  him  as  its  pas¬ 
tor.  Dr.  Horton  is  in  the  very  prime  of  life, 
and  his  recent  studies  have  made  him  more 
than  ever  competent  to  discern  the  wondrous 
things  that  still  lie  hidden  in  our  sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures.  _ 

Our  readers,  many  of  whom  have  been  to 
Italy,  will  find  a  very  interesting  sketch,  from 
personal  knowledge,  of  the  peasant  class  among 
the  southern  Italians.  The  writer,  the  Rev. 
T.  Johnstone  Irving  of  Naples,  is  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  original  ministers  whom 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  sends  to  the  con¬ 
tinent  to  uphold  the  banner  of  Presbyterian¬ 
ism.  Bev.  Mr.  Irving  is  the  chaplain  of  the 
Cappella  Vecchia  Church  at  Naples,  in  which 
many  of  our  readers  have  worshipped  when 
on  the  continent. 
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PICTURESQUE  AMERICA. 

By  H.  A.  Nelson,  D.D. 

I  have  just  now  read,  in  the  last  Evangelist, 
Dr.  Cuyler’s  letter  from  Northfield.  in  which, 
paraphrasing  a  famous  remark  about  the 
strawberry,  he  says :  “  Doubtless  the  Almighty 
might  have  created  a  more  beautiful  site  for  a 
literary  institution  than  Northfield,  but  it  is 
quite  as  certain  that  He  never  has  done  so  in 
America.” 

When  Bayard  Taylor  was  taken  up  into  the 
top  of  the  tower  of  Miami  University,  in  Ox¬ 
ford,  Ohio,  after  sweeping  his  eyes  around  the 
landscape,  he.  remarked:  “I  have  travelled 
some,  and  for  quiet  beauty  I  remember  only 
one  view  equal  to  this.  That  is  in  Central 
America.”  Another  less  distinguished,  but 
somewhat  experienced  traveller,  on  hearing 
what  Taylor  had  said  at  Oxford,  suggested 
that  not  unlikely  he  had  made  a  similar  re 
mark  at  a  good  many  other  places.  That  was 
no  impeachment  of  Taylor’s  sincerity ;  it  was 
rather  a  compliment  to  his  keen  perception 
and  artistic  susceptibility.  The  beauty  that 
was  at  any  time  under  his  eye  would  seem  to 
exceed  that  which  was  only  a  memory. 

When  I  looked  down  upon  Damascus  from 
the  hills  on  which  I  was  approaching  it,  I  was 
not  insensible  of  its  beauty  nor  reluctant  to 
honor  it,  but  remembering  the  story  that 
Mohammed  refused  to  go  into  Damascus  be¬ 
cause  a  man  can  have  only  one  Paradise,  and 
he  preferred  to  have  his  in  the  next  world,  I 
said  to  myself:  “That  might  do  for  Moham¬ 
med,  who  had  never  seen  much  scenery  but 
that  of  Arabia,  but  Mohammed  never  saw 
Western  New  York  nor  Southern  Ohio.” 

Just  now,  when  I  read  that  remark  about 
Northfield,  I  asked  myself,  Can  it  be  that  Dr. 
Cuyler  never  saw  the  campus  of  my  Alma 
Mater  and  the  charming  view  from  it  of  the 
Oriskany  Valley  and  the  hills  beyond  it?  It 
can  hardly  be  that  he  has  not  seen  it,  but 
then  Hamilton  College  is  not  his  Alma  Mater. 
He  could  not  see  it  through  my  eyes  any  more 
than  I  could  see  Damascus  through  Moham¬ 
med’s. 

Long  before  Cornell  University  was  founded, 
I  once  climbed  the  wooded  hill  on  which  it 
now  stands,  in  company  with  several  minis¬ 
ters  who  were  at  Ithaca  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  Synod  of  Geneva.  The  senior  and  the 
natural  leader  of  our  little  party  was  Thorn¬ 
ton  A.  Mills.  When  we  had  come  upon  an 
eminence  overlooking  Ithaca,  Cayuga  Lake, 
and  the  beautiful  stretch  of  cultivated  f.^rms 
beyond,  on  the  western  shore,  Brother  Mills 
told  us  a  Kentucky  story:  A  certain  member 
of  Congress  from  that  State  was  invited,  with 
many  others,  to  an  entertainment  at  the 
house  of  the  Russian  Ambassador.  The  apart¬ 
ments  and  the  whole  entertainment  were  in  a 
style  of  elegance  and  costliness  very  unusual 
at  that  day  in  this  country.  When  presented 
to  the  Ambassador,  the  Kentuckian  addressed 
him  thus:  “Monsieur  Bodisco:  allow  me  to 
congratulate  you  upon  the  magnificence  of 
your  entertainment.  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  have 
seen  nothing  equal  to  this  since  I  left  old  Ken¬ 
tucky.  ” 

Brother  Mills  intimated  his  own  willingness 
to  say  as  much  as  that,  for  the  New  York  State 
scenery  then  spread  out  under  our  eyes.  And 
does  any  true  Kentuckian  ever  admit  more 
than  that  for  any  scenery  where  “blue  grass” 
does  not  grow  I 

What  a  land  this  is  which  God  gave  to  our 
fathers  and  to  us !  Thankful  for  its  vast  ex¬ 
tent,  its  amazing  fertility  and  its  incalculable 
resources,  let  us  not  forget  to  be  thankful  also 
for  its  various  and  wonderful  beauty.  There 
are  hundreds  of  sites  of  colleges  and  thou 
sands  of  hilltops  from  which  any  appreciative 
beholder  will  honestly  feel  when  he  is  there, 
that  there  can  be  no  other  equal  to  it,  except 
that  one  where  he  was  born  or  where  he  went 
to  college. 


RELIGION  FOR  VACATION  DAY. 

By  J.  B.  Miller,  D.D. 

These  are  the  days  when  a  great  many  people 
are  on  the  wing.  Vacations  are  growing  more 
and  more  fashionable.  Everybody  who  can 
get  away  packs  a  trunk  or  a  grip-sack  and  is 
off  for  a  time  to  the  seaside,  to  the  mountains, 
to  Europe,  or  to  the  quiet  country.  Now  those 
of  us  who  have  to  stay  at  our  posts  to  look 
after  the  work  and  take  care  of  the  sick  and 
bury  the  dead,  have  a  little  paternal  counsel 
which  we  would  like  to  give  to  our  more  for¬ 
tunate  Christian  friends  who  are  enjoying 
themselves  in  rest  or  travel.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  take  the  word  of  exhortation 
kindly — that  is  one  of  the  tests  of  a  good  re¬ 
ligion. 

We  want  to  remind  them,  to  begin  with, 
that  wherever  they  go,  they  must  go  as  Chris¬ 
tians.  An  English  bishop  reproved  a  young 
clergyman  for  some  unclerical  conduct  on  a 
certain  occasion,  and  the  young  man’s  defense 
was  that  he  was  not  on  duty  at  the  time.  The 
worthy  bishop’s  reply  was,  “A  clergyman  is 
never  oflf  duty.  ”  It  is  not  suggested  that  any 
of  our  resting  clergymen  need  this  reminder 
while  away  from  their  parishes ;  but  the  re¬ 
minder  may  be  given  in  a  more  general  way, 
that  no  Christian  is  ever  oflf  duty.  Wherever 
we  may  be  we  are  Christians,  and  the  re¬ 
straints  and  duties  of  loyalty  to  our  Master 
are  never  slackened.  They  change  not  with 
latitudes  and  longitudes.  Things  that  at 
home,  where  we  are  known,  would  be  wrong 
for  us,  are  no  less  wrong  where  no  one  knows 
us.  Religion  is  not  posing  before  men.  The 
opinion,  even  the  Christian  opinion  of  a  com¬ 
munity,  is  not  the  law  for  our  guidance. 
Right  is  right  because  it  is  God’s  command¬ 
ment,  and  no  change  of  circumstances  or  loca¬ 
tion  can  possibly  modify  our  obligation  to  do 
it.  Wrong  is  wrong  because  it  is  opposed  to 
the  divine  precept,  and  it  is  no  less  wrong 
though  we  travel  to  the  heart  of  Africa,  where 
there  is  no  public  conscience  and  where  every¬ 
body  does  it. 

This  is  the  first  counsel  to  the  friends  who 
are  having  a  good  time  in  the  country  or  by 
the  sea :  Do  not  forget  that  you  are  Christians. 
A  sculptor  who  had  made  a  wonderful  statue 
of  Christ  would  never  afterward  use  his  art 
to  carve  any  but  sacred  figures.  He  said  the 
hands  which  had  carved  the  Christ  in  marble 
were  consecrated  hands,  and  that  it  would  be 
sacrilege  to  use  them  in  making  statues  of 
heathen  deities.  The  Christian  whose  hands 
have  taken  up  the  sacramental  emblems  and 
whose  lips  have  spoken  the  holy  vows  of  loy¬ 
alty  to  Christ,  must  not  touch  anything  un¬ 
holy  or  speak  the  world’s  words.  Though  the 
eyes  of  watchful  neighbors  are  not  on  us  in 
the  whirl  of  fashionable  resorts,  to  hold  us 
faithful  to  our  confession,  there  is  an  eye  that 
is  never  withdrawn,  whose  look  of  disapproval 
it  should  always  be  sorest  pain  to  meet. 

Besides,  wherever  Christians  go  they  go  as 
witnesses  for  Christ.  Wherever  they  are  they 
represent  Christ.  By  their  very  name  and 
profession  they  say  to  the  world,  “Be  ye  imi¬ 
tators  of  me,  even  as  I  am  also  of  Christ.” 
Christ’s  honor  is  in  their  keeping.  It  is  a  sad 
thing  if  any  who  bear  His  name  dishonor  it, 
or  misrepresent  Him  to  whom  they  belong. 
We  never  can  know  the  harm  to  other  souls 
that  may  come  from  our  failure  to  be  loyal  and 
consistent,  even  away  from  home,  among 
strangers.  Indeed,  instead  of  relaxing  our 
self  discipline  in  vacation  times  and  giving 
license  to  ourselves  while  among  strangers,  we 
should  be  doubly  vigilant  and  careful,  as  we 
know  not  what  eyes  are  on  us  or  what  feeble 
soul  may  be  made  to  stumble  by  our  inconsis¬ 
tency. 

There  is  also  a  positive  side  to  vacation  re¬ 
ligion.  Though  we  may  be  oflf  seeking  bodily 


or  mental  rest,  we  may  not  seek  rest  from  all 
Christian  service.  The  minister  may  intermit 
his  sermon-making  and  his  hard  study,  the 
merchant  may  leave  his  business  cares  and 
perplexities  in  his  counting-room,  and  the 
wife  and  mother  may  seek  relaxation  from 
household  cares ;  but  there  are  duties  which  be¬ 
long  to  us  as  Christians  which  we  can  never 
lay  down,  any  more  than  the  sun  can  lay  down 
its  beams  or  the  fiower  its  fragrance.  We 
must  carry  Christian  courtesy  and  kindness 
wherever  we  go,  as  unfailing  characteristics^ 
if  we  are  not  disloyal  to  our  own  high  calling- 

Perhaps  there  is  no  better  test  of  genuine¬ 
ness  of  Christian  character  than  comes  right 
at  this  point.  Vacation  times  are  apt  to  fur¬ 
nish  unusual  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of 
such  graces  as  patience,  gentleness,  aud  un¬ 
selfishness.  There  are  few  experiences  that 
seem  to  foster  rudeness  and  selfishness  as  does 
railway  traveling.  It  is  so  natural  to  want  the 
best  always  and  to  struggle  even  sometimes 
in  unseemly  fashion  to  get  it— the  shadyside 
of  the  car,  the  side  with  the  finer  scenery,  the 
seats  by  the  window,  whole  seats  by  our¬ 
selves,  two  seats  turned  together  if  possible, 
and  whatever  else  there  may  be  that  ministers 
specially  to  personal  comfort  and  selfish  in¬ 
dulgence.  We  may  as  well  confess  it,  that  the 
moment  we  start  out  on  a  journey  the  demon 
of  selfishness  comes  to  the  front  and  insists  on 
being  our  chaperon,  whispering  at  every  turn, 
“Look  out  for  yourself.”  And  we  may  as  well 
go  a  little  farther,  making  an  altogether  clean 
breast  of  it,  and  confess  that  we  are  quite  apt 
to  allow  the  aforesaid  chaperon  to  have  things 
about  bis  own  way. 

It  is  probably  true  that  we  have  no  more  re¬ 
ligion  than  we  can  command  at  the  points  of 
the  greatest  strain.  Some  of  our  Christian 
travelers  may  not  care  to  admit  that  they  have 
no  more  real  refinement  than  they  show  on  rail¬ 
way  trains.  But  have  they?  Is  it  not  when 
the  conventional  restraints  are  removed  and 
people  are  free  to  act  out  their  impulses  and 
dispositions,  and  be  their  natural  selves,  that 
we  see  them  in  the  truest  light  and  just  as 
they  are.  Perhaps  the  quiet,  placid,  kindly, 
thoughtful,  sweetly  polite  bearing  of  the 
drawing-room  would  make  a  more  faltering 
picture  than  the  perspiring,  pushing,  rushing, 
noisy,  seat  grabbing,  comfort-monopolizing, 
of  the  railway  train ;  but  which  is  the  truer? 
At  least  so  long  as  the  latter  exhibition  of 
character  is  possible,  can  we  claim  to  be  Chris¬ 
tian  through  and  through. 

Some  years  before  his  death.  Dean  Stanley 
made  the  following  appeal  to  travelers:  “Eng¬ 
lish  or  American,  at  home  or  abroad,  how  far 
you  may  make  your  own  good  influence  and 
the  good  fame  of  your  country  extend,  by  not 
pressing  hard  on  your  neighbor  in  a  crowded 
vehicle ;  by  giving  place  to  those  who  are 
weaker  or  less  befriended  than  yourselves;  by 
extending  to  those  around  you  or  who  come 
within  the  reach  of  your  notice,  any  protec¬ 
tion  which  your  superior  wealth  or  health  or 
strength  may  have  put  into  your  power  1” 
Those  who  accept  such  counsel,  and  put  it 
into  practice,  will  find  in  traveling  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  true  Christian  ministry  and  helpful¬ 
ness  and  will  in  the  end  get  from  it  the  largest 
amount  of  real  comfort  and  happiness. 

But  vacation  days  are  not  all  spent  in  travel. 
Most  people  settle  down  and  tarry  longer  or 
shorter  time  in  this  place  or  that.  In  these 
tarryings,  whether  in  the  great  hotel  or  in  the 
quiet  cottage,  there  are  opportunities  of  wit¬ 
nessing  for  Christ  by  patient,  thoughtful, 
beautiful  lives ;  by  personal  kindness  and  help¬ 
fulness,  and  by  many  a  word  fitly  spoken  to 
those  who  are  weary,  or  tempted,  or  in  sor¬ 
row,  which  shall  not  fail  to  leave  its  benedic¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  if  vacation  days  are  well  used, 
they  may  often  prove  among  the  most  fruitful 
and  blessed  in  their  ministry  of  all  the  day 
of  the  year. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  CONVENTION 
OF  1895. 

The  old  historic  city  of  Boston  is  in  holiday 
attire  and  a  welcome  has  been  extended  to  the 
great  army  of  invaders  that  is  worthy  of  the 
city  and  of  the  grand  occasion.  Even  the 
decorations  which  greeted  the  Grand  Army 
veterans  a  few  years  since,  were  not  more 
lavish  than  may  now  be  seen  on  the  great  dry 
goods  and  other  mercantile  houses  of  the  city. 
One  great  store  in  Tremont  street  is  ablaze  at 
night  from  the  basement  to  the  roof  with 
hundreds  of  electric  lights,  and  fronting  the 
main  street  are  the  words,  “Welcome  to  C. 
E  which  may  be  seen  miles  away. 

The  public  garden  utters  its  floral  welcome 
in  every  hue  of  the  rainbow,  and  everywhere 
the  eye  is  greeted  with  some  token  of  gladness 
that  the  young  soldiers  of  Christ,  the  King, 
have  gathered  here  for  their  14th  Annual  Con¬ 
vention.  The  simultaneous  meetings  in  twenty 
different  churches  on  Wednesday  evening 
called  out  audiences  that  overflowed  upon  the 
sidewalks,  and  the  addresses  by  the  appointed 
speakers  gave  the  keynote  for  the  convention. 

THK  FORMAL.  WELCOME. 

Long  before  the  hour  of  the  opening  service 
of  the  convention,  every  available  seat  in  Me¬ 
chanics’  Hall  and  in  the  great  tents.  Endeavor 
and  Williston,  was  taken  and  long  lines  of 
anxious  applicants  waited,  with  such  patience 
as  they  could  command,  for  an  opportunity  to 
join  the  throng  on  hand  an  hour  in  advance 
of  the  time,  and  comfortably  seated.  The 
President  called  the  convention  to  order  in 
Mechanics’  Hall  promptly  at  the  hour  assigned, 
and  the  Commonwealth,  the  City,  and  the 
Church  united  in  welcoming  the  delegates. 
The  hymn  of  welcome,  written  for  the  occa¬ 
sion  by  the  aged  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  D.  D.,  au¬ 
thor  of  “America,”  was  sung  to  the  music  of 
the  Portuguese  hymn,  after  which  the  wel¬ 
come  of  the  convention  of  ’95  was  given  by 
Hon.  S.  B.  Capen,  chairman.  The  welcome  of 
the  city  pastors  was  voiced  by  Rev.  A.  H. 
Plumb,  D.  D. ,  in  his  happiest  vein.  Rev.  A. 
S.  Oumbart,  D.  D.  and  Rev.  M.  D.  Kneeland, 
D.  D. ,  respectively,  represented  the  pastors  in 
tents  Williston  and  Endeavor,  in  eloquent  ad¬ 
dresses.  The  inspiring  address  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark,*  and  the  prompt 
appearance  of  Gov.  Greenhalge,  was  the  signal 
for  a  grand  ovation,  and  the  vast  amphitheatre 
and  the  galleries  as  well  as  the  platform  were 
a  sea  of  waving  banners  and  handkerchiefs. 
The  Governor  spoke  eloquently,  in  part  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“It  has  been  said  that  sometimes  it  is  given 
to  ordinary  mortals  to  entertain  angels  una¬ 
wares.  I  cannot  say  tliat  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion,  because  you  gave  us  due  notice  of  your 
coming.  But  I  think  I  do  not  speak  extrava¬ 
gantly  when  I  say  that  Massachusetts,  with 
all  her  heart  and  soul  and  zeal  welcomes  this 
Society  within  her  borders.  It  is  fitting  that 
a  Christian  commonwealth  should  extend  its 
greeting.  I  care  not  who  plants,  I  care  not 
who  waters,  it  is  always  and  forever  God  who 
giveth  the  increase  .  I  will  not  say  that  Dr. 
Clarke  was  not  the  founder  of  this  great  So 
ciety,  I  simply  desire  to  point  out  that  from 
the  beginning  Massachusetts,  kneeling  on  the 
desolate  seashore  and  committing  her  fortunes 
and  her  future  to  Almighty  God,  was  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavorer  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
And  I  will  say  to  Brother  Clark,  if  he  will  per¬ 
mit  me,  that  this  is  only  a  rediscovery  of  a 
very  ancient  Society.  Why,  John  Winthrop, 

*  We  Bive  the  principal  points  of  this  address  and  also 
that  of  Secretary  Baer  on  pases  27,  28. 


who  may  be  supposed  to  step  down  from  his 
pedestal  in  the  public  square  to  join  in  this 
hearty  greeting  which  I  try  to  give  you,  was 
not  he,  in  the  old  days,  a  member  of  this  So¬ 
ciety?  And  so  it  is  that  every  Christian 
worker  was,  whether  he  knew  it  or  not,  a 
member  of  your  distinguished  order.  And 
what  better  place  could  you  hold  your  assem¬ 
bly  in  than  this  where  you  are  assembled  to¬ 
day.  1  admit  that  there  are  cities  of  larger 
population  than  Boston,  with  wider  streets,  and 
cities  that  make  more  noise.  But  after  all, 
it  is  the  quiet  work  which  tells,  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  is  a  quiet  worker  too.  You  have  seen 
the  captain  of  a  steamship  guiding  a  great  ves¬ 
sel  along  through  fog  and  storm  in  safety. 
He  is  not  given  to  loquacity,  he  doesn’t  shout 
or  boast  every  five  minutes.  And  so  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  standing  upon  the  bridge  of  the  ship 
of  state,  does  her  work  and  leaves  the  world 
to  judge  of  it  afterwards.  We  welcome  jou  to 
Boston,  to  Massachusetts,  to  Concord,  to  Lex¬ 
ington,  to  Bunker  Hill.  It  seems  to  me  as  if 
you  may  readily  fancy  that  the  old  hill  in 
Charlestown  blazes  again  to  teach  you  the 
doctrine  of  civil  liberty ;  that  you  can  again 
hear  the  shout  heard  around  the  world  more 
than  a  century  ago.  That  you  can  hear  in 
Faneuil  Hall  echoes  which  teach  you  the 
grandest  story  of  human  liberty  and  human 
law,  of  order,  of  progress,  justice,  equality  and 
education  —  the  grandest  story  ever  told  to 
mortal  being.” 

The  above  is  but  a  fragment  of  this  noble 
address  that  moved  the  audience  to  a  lofty 
pitch  of  enthusiasm.  The  response  in  behalf 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  United  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor  was  given  by  the  Rev. 
E.  R.  Dille,  D  D. ,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.  The 
morning  session  closed  with  the  annual  report 
of  the  General  Secretary,  Mr.  John  Willis 
Baer. 

The  afternoon  was  given  to  denominational 
rallies.  As  no  church  edifice  in  the  city  could 
hold  the  Endeavorers  of  our  own  Church,  the 
Mechanics’  building  was  reserved  for  the  as¬ 
semblage.  The  Rev.  George  B.  Stewart,  D.  D, . 
of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  presided.  The  Rev.  Jas. 
T.  Black  of  East  Boston  represented  the  pas¬ 
tors  of  Boston  in  an  address  of  welcome.  The 
Rev.  John  Henry  Barrows,  D.D. ,  of  Chicago, 
presented  some  of  the  distinctive  features  of 
Presbyterianism.  He  spoke  eloquently,  de¬ 
claring  that  even  in  Chicago  no  such  gathering 
of  Presbyterians  had  ever  been  seen,  if  indeed 
in  any  city  in  the  world.  The  Board  of  Home 
Missions  was  represented  by  Miss  E.  M.  Wish- 
ard  and  Rev.  Thornton  B.  Penfield.  Mr.  J. 
Howard  Breed  of  Philadelpia,  spoke  in  behalf 
of  the  Board  of  Publication  and  Sunday-school 
Work.  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer  represented  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  Other  notable  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  all  were  excellent,  were  given  by 
Secretary  Baer,  Rev.  John  P.  Campbell  and 
Dr.  Warfield,  President  of  Lafayette  College. 
Such  a  representative  Presbyterian  gathering 
in  this  Congregational  stronghold,  numbering 
at  least  6,000,  was  an  inspiring  spectacle. 

The  writer  joined  in  the  services  of  tent 
Williston  at  7.30  P.  M.  The  Rev.  Dr.  T.  S. 
Hamlin  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  spoke  for  the 
Convention  of  ’96,  to  be  held  at  the  Capital, 
and  declared  that  preparations  were  already 
under  way  and  that  probably  four  large  audi¬ 
toriums  would  be  in  readiness  fo  r  the  great 
gathering  next  year.  Secretary  Baer  an¬ 
nounced  that  Seattle,  Portland  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  had  put  in  strong  pleas  for  the  convention 
of  ’97,  and  that  San  Francisco  had  been  chosen, 
provided  that  satisfactory  railroad  arrange¬ 
ments  could  be  made.  The  session  was  closed 
with  a  rousing  address  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Conwell 
of  Philadelphia. 

At  the  morning  session  on  Friday  Rev.  Dr. 
Rhoades  of  St.  Louis  presided.  The  Rev. 


Knight  Chaplin,  D.D. ,  of  London,  England, 
presented  some  of  the  Cardinal  Principles  of 
Christian  Endeavor.  The  Rev.  Otis  A.  Smith, 
D.D.,  of  Evansville,  Ind. ,  spoke  upon  the  same 
topic  from  an  American  standpoint.  Dr.  Way- 
land  Hoyt  of  Minneapolis,  as  in  former  con¬ 
ventions,  presented  the  State  banner  for  the 
greatest  proportionate  increase  in  number  of 
local  Societies  to  Assiniboia,  a  province  to  the 
northwest  of  Manitoba.  An  open  parliament 
with  an  address  by  Dr.  Turner  of  Lincoln,  Ill. , 
closed  the  Friday  morning  session  in  Mechan¬ 
ics’  Hall.  Mr.  Moody  conducted  the  evangel 
istic  noon  meeting  at  Faneuil  Hall  and  Dr 
Chapman  conducted  that  at  the  Bromfield 
street  church. 


THE  DEE.MS  LECTURESHIP  OF  CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. 

The  University  of  the  City  of  New  York 
lately  accepted  from  the  American  Institute 
of  Christian  Philosophy  an  endowment  of  fif¬ 
teen  thousand  dollars  for  the  support  of  a  lec¬ 
tureship  to  be  called  the  Charles  F.  Deems 
Lectureship  of  Christian  Philosophy.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  somewhat  touching,  and  re¬ 
flect  great  credit  on  the  memory  of  him  whose 
name  is  thus  commemorated.  As  is  well 
known,  the  late  Dr.  Deems  founded  with 
great  labor,  and  maintained  with  arduous  care 
and  deep  affection,  the  American  Institute  of 
Christian  Philosophy,  the  literary  product  of 
which  was  preserved  in  a  periodical  called 
Christian  Thought,  edited  by  Dr.  Deems.  By 
bis  personal  exertions  and  influence  an  en¬ 
dowment  of  §13,000  was  secured  for  the  insti¬ 
tute,  which  was  its  only  source  of  income  ex¬ 
cept  the  annual  fees  of  members,  for  which 
they  received  the  periodical.  Since  Dr. 
Deems’s  death  the  Institute  has  passed 
through  various  vicissitudes,  under  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  first  of  Dr.  Amory  H.  Bradford,  and 
then  of  Chancellor  MacCrackcn.  The  present 
movement,  merging  the  Institute  in  this  lec¬ 
tureship,  is  not  only  in  accordance  with  the 
judgment  of  the  present  members,  but  in 
harmony  with  the  self  denying  foresight  of 
its  founder.  In  a  letter  found  among  his 
papers.  Dr.  Deems,  writing  to  his  colleagues, 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Davis,  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Mackay  Smith,  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  and 
the  Rev.  Edward  M.  Deems,  clearly  stated  his 
willingness  to  have  “the  work  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  adapted  to  the  need  of  the  time,”  how¬ 
ever  much  this  might  subvert  his  own  cher¬ 
ished  plans  and  methods.  With  a  rare  magna¬ 
nimity,  he  could  foresee  that  these  might  not 
always  continue  to  be  best.  “I  have  seen,” 
he  says,  “the  folly  of  the  attempt  of  men  to 
stretch  their  hands  from  out  their  graves  to 
push  back  the  inevitable,  or  to  preserve  un¬ 
altered  something  which,  however  good  for 
its  time,  could  not  be  useful  for  all  time.  ” 
“My  sole  desire,”  be  adds,  “is  that  any  moneys 
which  I  have  collected  and  any  prestige  which 
I  have  created  for  the  Institute  shall  be  wisely 
used  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  ‘the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,’  in  ways  best  adapted  to 
that  end,  from  time  to  time.”  No  doubt  the 
new  lectureship  will  prove  a  better  way  of  ac¬ 
complishing  this  end  than  the  Institute,  now 
that  has  lost  him  who  was  its  animating 
spirit.  But  it  is  not  often  that  we  meet  a 
man  of  such  singleness  of  purpose  as  to  be 
willing  to  suggest  the  overturning,  and  even 
the  extinction,  of  methods  and  machinery 
which  were  the  fruit  of  his  arduous  toil  and 
the  object  of  his  strong  affection.  The  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  Institute  of  Christian  Philoso¬ 
phy  is  a  nobler  tribute  to  the  character  of 
Charles  F.  Deems  than  the  lectureship  which 
will  be  called  by  his  name. 


July  18,  1895. 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


THE  EXECUTION  OF  LAW. 

A  remarkable  statement  from  the  public  press 
is  that  neither  in  this  nor  any  other  State  of  the 
Union  is  the  execution  of  the  laws  practica¬ 
ble  or  desirable  This  assertion  shows  the 
state  of  the  public  thought  on  legislation  in 
general  and  liquor  legislation  in  particular. 
The  inference  is  that  the  laws  in  reference  to 
Sunday  traffic  were  made  for  some  other  pur¬ 
pose  than  to  be  put  in  force  and  properly  exe¬ 
cuted.  The  practical  point  to  be  reached  is 
that  we  should  go  back  to  Tammany  methods 
of  enforcing  the  law.  This  is  the  purpose  of 
Mr.  Hill’s  letters;  this  the  hope  of  the  former 
discarded  rulers  of  New  York ;  this  the  goal 
of  the  politicians  out  of  a  job ;  and  these  are 
the  arguments  by  which  they  propose  to  move 
the  voters  of  the  city  to  reinstate  Tammany, 
and  of  the  State  to  elect  a  Tammany  legisla¬ 
ture  to  make  laws  that  look  well  and  which 
can  be  executed  in  Tammany’s  way,  whenever 
and  wherever  it  will  do  the  party  most  good 
or  bring  in  the  most  plunder. 

We  state  the  case  plainly  because  the  issue 
should  be  clearly  defined  and  kept  before  the 
people.  The  reform  of  a  great  city  after  years 
of  demoializing  misrule  is  a  task  not  easily 
finished,  in  fact  not  easily  begun,  and  no  one 
should  be  surprised  to  find  obstacles  in  the 
way.  The  path  of  a  reform  ruler  is  beset  with 
difficulty  and  the  laws  that  he  finds  and  must 
follow  are  often  a  rough  road  over  which  to 
go.  But  jolts  and  jars  do  not  deter  him  who 
means  to  reach  his  end,  and  we  have  faith  in 
those  w  ho  now  try  to  protect  this  city  from  the 
criminality  of  past  rule,  that  they  will  not  fal¬ 
ter  or  turn  aside  because  the  execution  of  law 
impartially,  honestly,  reasonably,  makes  a  stir 
and  discloses  new  demoralizations.  Men  like 
Mr.  Roosevelt  are  not  blinded  by  the  show  of 
political  opposition  nor  moved  by  the  dolorous 
cries  about  “blue  Sundays”  and  “fanatical  ob¬ 
servance*  of  the  statutes.  On  the  contrary,  we 
think  he  sees,  as  his  fellow-citizens  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  do,  just  how  closely  the  old  govern 
ment  of  the  city,  its  politics  and  its  police, 
w’ere  allied  with  the  Sunday  saloon.  And  the 
cry  that  the  police  should  be  called  off  the 
saloons  and  set  to  watch  for  the  criminals 
which  the  saloons  make,  the  crime  which  has 
its  roots  in  those  bad  spots,  is  the  shallowest, 
most  transparent  sham.  Poll  the  people  to-day 
as  a  whole,  and  they  would  tell  you  to  execute 
the  law.  The  women  and  children  of  this 
city,  the  immediate  sufferers  from  Sunday 
liquor  selling,  would  be  a  unit  in  favor  of  the 
most  rigorus  enforcement  of  the  ordinance. 
The  results  of  the  brief  experiments  at  closing 
up  saloons  tell  the  story  of  a  reform,  not  in 
the  trial  of  dealers  violating  the  law,  but  in 
the  decrease  of  actual  crime,  the  thousand  and 
one  offences  which  come  from  drunkeness  on 
the  Sabbath.  These  things  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  Let  the  facts  as  well  as  the  real  issue 
be  kept  before  the  people. 

The  only  way  to  reform  a  city  is  to  reform 
it.  The  laws  are  usually  better  than  the  law 
breakers,  and  in  New  York  they  are  better 
than  the  former  executives.  The  laws  are  for 
defence,  and  reformation  has  to  begin  its  work 
along  these  lines  of  fortification  already  laid 
down.  There  may  be  better  laws  conceivable, 
but  the  law  on  the  books  is  the  one  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted.  The  foundation  of  order,  the  safeguard 
of  liberty,  the  security  of  society,  of  moral 
order  and  of  life  itself,  are  in  the  execution  of 
the  best  laws  possible  to  us.  This  makes  the 


duty  of  our  police  one  of  vast  obligation  and 
far-reaching  result.  No  light  treatment  of  the 
matter  in  hand,  no  tricks  of  the  trifier,  no 
flippant  representations  of  the  political  adven¬ 
turer,  should  swerve  a  single  man,  from  the 
patrolman  to  the  courts  and  the  commission, 
from  the  line  of  defence  found  in  the  law. 
Let  the  laws  be  enforced,  even  if  the  saloons 
are  shut  up  I 

Dr.  William  Aikman  elsewhere  recurs  to  the 
time,  away  back  in  the  forties,  when  he  was 
a  student  here  in  his  native  city,  and  at  the 
same  time  and  for  the  space  of  about  ten  years, 
a  volunteer  tract  distributor  and,  on  occasion, 
street  preacher.  His  habit  was  to  receive  the 
instructions  of  honored  professors  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Theological  Seminary  and  straight¬ 
way  put  them  to  the  proof  in  cellars  and  gar¬ 
rets  and  by  the  wayside.  His  principal  in  this 
self-denying  work  was  the  Rev.  Amzi  Camp,  a 
famous  “Ward  Missionary”  in  his  day.  These 
two  had  many  co-laborers  in  the  good  work,  for 
then  as  now,  the  very  slums  of  the  city  were 
visited,  though  some  current  writers  seem  to 
imply  to  the  contrary.  Dr.  Aikman  tells  us 
that  he  was  present  as  a  youthful,  but  much 
interested  helper,  at  probably  the  first  preach¬ 
ing  service  ever  held  at  the  Five  Points.  This 
was  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  before 
that  locality  became  widely  known.  “It  was 
years,”  he  says,  “before  the  Five  Points  Mis¬ 
sion  was  ever  thought  of,  and  when  the  Old 
Brewery  was  standing  in  all  its  squalor  and 
crime.  ”  The  truth  is,  the  worst  classes  of  that 
day  were  visited  by  the  messengers  of  the 
churches,  and  their  wants,  material  and  spir¬ 
itual,  ministered  to  with  conscientious  dili¬ 
gence.  Wherefore  may.  we  not  affirm  that  but 
for  the  vast  alien  accessions  to  its  population 
year  by  year.  New  York  would  have  long  since 
been  evangelized  by  the  faithfulness  of  its 
Protesiant  churches. 


It  would  be  greatly  unjust  to  Bishop  Potter 
if  the  conspicuity  given  by  the  daily  press  to 
his  temporary  residence  in  Stanton  street, 
should  convey  the  impression  either  that  it 
was  a  vast  condescension  on  his  part  to  work 
there  for  a  season,  or  that  this  was  his  first 
service  in  such  a  field.  That  the  Bishop  denies 
himself  a  period  of  rest  that  one  of  his  clergy 
may  have  a  vacation,  is  not  strange  to  his 
character  and  spirit,  however  unusual  the  ex¬ 
igency  requiring  this  act  of  kindly  considera¬ 
tion  for  an  overworked  missionary.  That  the 
Bishop  should  go  in  person,  rather  than  by 
substitute,  is  something  within  his  discretion 
and  doubtless  was  well  considered.  Few  of 
those  who  are  praising  the  Bishop’s  act  have 
any  right  conception  of  his  immense  labors 
and  ceaseless,  intimate  watch  over  the  work 
of  his  great  diocese,  nor  do  many  know  why 
his  action  is  to  be  praised.  The  current  notions 
of  mission  work  are  much  astray.  Any  true 
minister  of  Jesus  who  can  find  access  to  the 
haunts  and  homes  of  the  needy  is  glad  to  go 
to  them  with  the  gospel  of  healing  love  and 
helping  mercy.  It  is  a  rare  gift  to  be  able  to 
minister  with  success  to^  the  populations  of 
the  East  Side,  a  gift  which  the  culture  requi¬ 
site  to  fill  the  post  of  Bishop  of  New  York 
might  supplement  indeed,  but  not  supplant. 


Our  Foreign  Missions  Board  sets  forth,  in 
view  of  the  utterances  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Z. 
Easton  regarding  “emancipated  woman,”  and 
the  many  articles  in  the  public  press  referring 
to  him  as  “a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in  Persia,”  that  it  is 
but  just  to  all  concerned  to  make  public  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Easton  has  not  been  connected 
with  the  Board  since  1879,  and  that  the  Board 
is,  therefore,  in  no  way  responsible  for  his 
views. 


Last  week’s  Endeavor  Convention  at  Boa- 
ton  was  the  greatest  of  all  religious  gatherings 
thus  far  held  in  America.  Those  in  attend¬ 
ance  assure  us  that  the  number  of  registered 
delegates  was  somewhat  over  50,000,  and  that 
there  were  perhaps  10,000  interested  visitors 
continuously  present  in  the  city  whose  names 
were  not  recorded.  Boston  hospitality  was 
tested  beyond  all  precedent,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  but  it  did  not  fail.  Everything  was 
at  the  service  and  thrown  open  to  the  well-be¬ 
haved  youthful  throng,  and  as  the  halls, 
churches  and  tents  when  all  occupied,  did  not 
begin  to  hold  them,  every  courtesy  extended 
was  largely  availed  of  during  the  sessions. 
Boston  was  greatly  pleased,  and  her  guests 
equally  so.  We  give  some  account  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  from  our  Boston  correspondent,  and 
on  other  pages  (27  and  28)  full  summaries  of 
the  addresses  of  President  Clark  and  the 
General  Secretary. 

The  death  on  July  8  of  the  Rev.  Lewis  H.Reid, 
D.D.,  is  an  event  of  moment  to  a  very  large 
circle  of  our  readers  as  well  as  to  the  educa¬ 
tors  of  youth  among  whom  Dr.  Reid  had  been 
a  recognized  authority  and  example.  His  rare 
spirit  was  larely  trained,  by  an  intelligent  un¬ 
derstanding  of  himself  and  a  wise  reading  of 
the  providences  that  shaped  his  course  in  life. 
When  ill  health  interrupted  finally  his  loved 
pastoral  work  he  gave  himself  to  teaching, 
with  a  zeal  born  of  a  just  knowledge  of  the 
work  and  a  peculiar  skill  in  the  management 
of  boys,  by  inspiring  them  to  the  highest  ideals 
and  showing  them  how  they  might  be  reached. 
Some  tributes  to  him  as  a  teacher  and  friend 
from  men  now  in  high  places,  are  wonderfully 
touching.  “But  for  you,”  writes  an  eminent 
public  man,  “I  should  have  been  a  wreck." 
This  is  making  life  worth  living.  It  is  to  leave 
the  world  of  men  and  mind  and  morals  richer 
for  one  wise  workman.  We  lay  this  tribute 
on  his  tomb. 

The  Rev.  S.  Mills  Day  is  another  member  of 
the  Auburn  class  of  1852  who  has  not  yet  re¬ 
tired  from  active  service.  He  was  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  his  father  in  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Honeoye,  N.  Y. ,  and  has  remained 
in  that  interesting  field  for  thirty- three  years. 
He  has  had,  and  still  enjoys,  the  peculiar 
blessing  of  a  continuous  and  happy  pastorate 
through  all  these  years.  The  beautiful  pas¬ 
toral  region  in  which  his  work  has  been  done 
has  doubtless  had  its  infiuence  in  perpetuating 
his  wide  and  vigorous  activity,  and  the  sunny 
and  courageous  temper  with  which  he  buffets 
and  keeps  at  bay  the  assaulting  years  I  His  peo¬ 
ple,  the  young  not  less  than  the  old,  regard 
him  as  one  of  themselves,  and  the  best  of  it  is, 
neither  party  is  mistaken  I 


The  13th  General  Bible  Conference  for  the 
promotion  of  Christian  life  and  service,  will 
be  held  at  East  Nortbeld,  Mass.,  from  August 
8rd  to  15th,  1895.  It  is  expected  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  speakers,  among  others,  will  be  present : 
Rev.  Prebendary  H.  W.  Webb-Peploe,  one  of 
the  preachers  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  London; 
Rev.  R.  A.  Torrey,  Supt.  Bible  Institute,  Chi¬ 
cago  :  Rev.  H.  C.  Mabie,  Boston :  Rev.  A.  T. 
Pierson ;  Major  D.  W.  Whittle ;  Dr.  Andrew 
Murray,  South  Africa.  The  music  will  be  in 
charge  of  Messrs.  Ira  D.  Sankey  and  George 
C.  Stebbins.  Accommodations  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  as  in  former  years,  at  the  Seminary 
buildings,  for  §1.50  per  day,  and  elsewhere  at 
somewhat  higher  though  still  moderate  prices 
Parties  wishing  to  tent  can  have  a  suitable 
place  on  the  grounds  free  of  charge,  and,  if 
desired,  board  may  be  had  for  75  cents  per 
day.  All  communications  regarding  accom¬ 
modations  should  be  addressed  to  the  man¬ 
ager,  Mr.  A.  G.  Moody,  East  Northfield,  Mass. 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


July  18,  *895. 


THE  YOTAGE  OF  THE  BERLIN. 

CEEBBRATION  OF  THK  FOURTH  AT  SEA. 

The  Evangelist’s  Pilgrims  were  greatly 
favored  throughout  their  passage,  enabling  the 
one  party  to  land  at  Queenstown  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  July  5th  and  the  other  at  Southampton 
a  few  hours  later.  The  voyage  which  began 
June  86th,  at  4  P.  H. ,  lasted  just  long  enough 
for  them  to  pay  due  respect  to  the  National 
Anniversary  ere  they  landed  and  were  scat¬ 
tered  on  foreign  shores.  Here  at  home  the 
usual  accompanying  pyrotechnic  display  was 
necessarily  postponed  in  many  places  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the*rain,  which  continued  afternoon 
and  evening.  Not  so  on  the  good  steamer 
Berlin,  and  under  the  genial  and  inspir¬ 
ing  Presidency  of  Dr.  Field.  There  was 
nothing  there  to  mar  the  festivities,  or 
to  postpone  the  fireworks— these  last,  how¬ 
ever,  chiefiy  of  a  rhetorical  sort,  furnished 
on  demand,  by  Dr.  Thompson  and  Dr.  Lloyd 
both  of  New  York.  We  are  not  able  to  give 
the  oration  of  the  occasion ;  but  it  was  doubt¬ 
less  very  eloquent  and  made  the  members 
of  the  two  pilgrim  bands  to  whom  it  was  more 
particularly  addressed  very  proud  of  their 
country.  But  despite  Dr.  Lloyd’s  well-known 
ability  as  a  public  speaker,  the  best  came  last  and 
this  might  well  be,  for  all  the  company,  including 
"the  British”  on  board,  helped  at  the  chorus. 
It  would  appear  that  a  song  being  demanded 
of  him  by  a  committee  that  was  not  to  be 
put  oflf.  Dr.  Thompson  drew  down  his  visor, 
and  his  best  lead  pencil  from  out  bis  pocket, 
and  this  is  what  he  wrote ; 

SONG. 

(Sang  as  solo  and  chorus  on  board  the  Berlin,  July  4th.) 

We  are  howling  down  the  ocean, 

With  our  face  to  Brittany, 

But  remember.  Uncle  Samuel, 

That  our  hearts  are  still  with  thee  ! 

Chorus:— 

Oh  I  blue  is  the  sea  about  us. 

And  blue  the  sky  above. 

But  red,  white  and  blue  together 
Are  the  colors  that  we  love  I 

Here's  a  health  to  Queen  Regina, 

And  good  wishes  for  her  throne. 

But  the  middle  of  our  hearts  we  keep. 

For  Uncle  Sam  alone. 

Chorus:— Oh !  blue  is  the  sea,  etc,  etc. 

Here's  a  blessing  on  our  colors. 

As  the  morning  sun  they  greet. 

On  the  land  whose  men  are  bravest. 

And  whose  girls  are  honey  sweet. 

,  Chorus:— Oh  I  blue  is  the  sea,  etc,  etc. 

We  shall  see  the  Alps  and  Paris, 

On  the  Grampians  we  shall  look. 

But  the  grandest  sight  that  awaits  us. 

Is  the  sight  of  Sandy  Hook  I 

Chorus:- 

Oh  1  blue  is  the  sea  about  us. 

And  blue  the  sky  above. 

But  red,  white  and  blue  together 
Are  the  colors  that  we  love  I  C.  L.  T. 

A  letter,  just  at  hand,  gives  some  further 
glimpses  of  this  most  pleasant  voyage.  It 
is  by  one  of  the  lady  passengers : 

Queenstown,  July  6, 1895. 

With  crowds  of  friendly  faces  come  to  say 
farewell,  with  cabin  and  decks  gay  with  flow¬ 
ers  and  fruit,  with  the  fluttering  of  hundreds 
of  handkerchiefs  on  deck  and  on  shore,  with 
the  Union  Jack  waving  at  the  stern  and  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  and  the  blue  flag  of  The 
Evangelist  floating  at  the  peak,  the  Berlin 
steamed  slowly  out  into  the  Bay  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  June  26tb.  As  the  waving  bands  and 
handkerchiefs  on  shore  dropped  behind  ns. 


friends  turned  to  greet  friends  on  board, 
little  groups  formed  of  people  who  were  glad 
to  be  together,  and  dinner  at  six  o’clock,  with 
the  tables  gay  with  flowers  and  pleasant  talk, 
was  a  very  lively  meal.  During  the  first  eve¬ 
ning  an  informal  reception  was  held  in  the 
saloon,  when  introductions  were  given,  and 
people  from  California  and  Texas  and  New 
York  soon  felt  like  old  friends  and  neighbors. 

It  was  only  during  the  first  day  or  two  out 
that  there  was  even  a  suggestion  of  sea-mo¬ 
tion.  During  those  days  several  doctors  of 
divinity  and  some  laymen  and  women  took  a 
mournful  view  of  existence.  Gentle  as  by 
comparison  were  the  winds  of  heaven  that 
visited  us,  one  young  woman  making  her  first 
voyage  inquired  of  the  captain  if  this  was 
what  he  called  a  hurricane?  But  all  the  rest 
of  the  voyage  was  under  June  skies  and  over 
summer  seas.  Dr.  Field,  who  has  sailed  over 
many  seas  and  anchored  in  many  harbors, 
said  on  the  last  evening  that  he  had  never  had 
so  quiet  a  passage,  nor  had  he  ever  made  a 
voyage  where  the  entire  ship’s  company  was 
so  much  to  his  taste,  where  he  had  not  heard 
a  word  he  would  have  wished  not  to  hear. 

It  was  indeed  a  most  congenial  party  in  ev¬ 
ery  respect,  not  by  any  means  composed  of 
doctors  of  divinity,  or  even  of  elders  and  dea¬ 
cons.  Young  men  and  maidens  promenade 
the  decks,  and  thanks  to  our  musicians,  sing¬ 
ing  is  heard  everywhere.  The  pretty  pam¬ 
phlets  of  hymns  from  the  “Plymouth  Hymnal,” 
so  gracefully  sent  by  the  Outlook  Company, 
are  constantly  used,  as  is  the  Estey  organ, 
which  has  been  most  valuable.  “Hark,  bark, 
my  soul!”  “Lead,  kindly  Light!”  and  other 
beautiful  hymns,  are  particularly  beautiful 
when  sung  by  a  strong  chorus  of  trained 
voices  on  deck  between  the  blue  sky  and  the 
blue  water,  and  with  a  strong  fresh  breeze 
bearing  the  sound  back  until  we  feel  as  if  you 
could  hear  it  in  New  York. 

Our  evenings  in  the  saloon  have  been  the 
feature  of  the  voyage.  A  concert  began  the 
series  of  musical  entertainments  under  Mr. 
Woodman’s  efflcient  management,  in  which 
Miss  Marsh  of  Rochester,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tip¬ 
pett  of  Boston,  Dr.  Gabriel  F.  Johnston  of 
Washington,  Mr.  David  Davis  of  Cincinnati, 
and  others  delighted  a  large  audience.  Then 
Dr.  Field  one  evening  gave  us  one  of  his  de¬ 
lightful.  sparkling  talks  on  the  places  we 
should  visit ;  another  evening  Dr.  McMillan  of 
the  Home  Board  gave  us  a  stirring  talk  ;  again 
an  evening  was  given  to  a  fine  concert,  with 
printed  programs,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sea¬ 
men’s  orphans,  in  which  we  had  music  both 
vocal  and  instrumental  of  the  most  delightful 
character,  and  at  which  Dr.  Chas.  L.  Thomp¬ 
son  presided,  throwing  in  a  number  of  clever 
and  witty  little  speeches.  Of  the  celebration 
of  the  Fourth,  you  have  already  been  told ; 
but  I  may  mention  that  Dr.  Field  presided  in 
his  happiest  manner,  a  chorus  of  men’s  voices 
sang  “Sons  of  America,”  conducted  by  the 
composer,  J.  Remington  Fairlamb ;  there  was 
an  eloquent  and  original  address  on  the  well- 
worn  theme  by  tho'  Rev,  Dr.  Lloyd  of  New 
York,  a  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brokaw,  the  sing 
ing  of  a  song  by  Dr.  Thompson  set  to  music 
by  Prof.  Sleeper,  with  a  rousing  chorus  in 
which  all  joined ;  and  last,  the  enthusias¬ 
tic  singing  of  the  “Star  spangled  Banner.” 
After  the  graver  exercises  we  bad  a  recital  of 
piano  and  vocal  selections  from  Prof.  Fair- 
lamb’s  works,  with  solos  by  Miss  Hilke  of  St. 
Patrick’s  Cathedral,  Mrs.  Tippett,  and  Dr. 
Johnston,  and  so  our  diversions  ended. 

Now  we  are  in  sight  of  Queenstown,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  Pilgrims  will  be  at  their  de¬ 
sired  haven,  while  the  musicians  go  a  little 
farther,  to  Southampton.  E  E. 


OPR  CYCLONE. 

Somebody  lately  said  that  one  of  our  West¬ 
ern  States  was  ambitious  to  be  ranked  as  a 
first  class  cyclone  region.  Our  recent  experi¬ 
ence  represses  any  such  sentiment.  The  East, 
and  especially  this  city,  can  dispense  with  the 
excitements  of  the  atmosphere,  beyond  the 
necessary  clarifying  of  an  occasional  thunder 
storm.  But  last  Saturday  we  were  treated  to 
a  diEturbance  of  equilibrium  in  the  cloud  re¬ 
gions  east  and  w^est  of  the  city  which  devel¬ 
oped  two  centers  of  cyclonic  winds,  the  one 
over  Long  Island  and  the  other  over  near 
Hackensack,  beyond  the  Hudson,  which 
clashed  together  after  having  shown  the  tem¬ 
per  and  traits  of  a  true  cyclone,  and  broke  up 
in  a  downpour  of  rain  with  some  large  hail. 
Fuller  reports  indicate  a  storm  progress  from 
the  northwest  across  the  State  of  New  York, 
with  detached  centers  of  development  running 
up  into  New  England.  Under  other  conditions 
this  might  have  been  a  disaster  equal  to  those 
which  devastate  the  prairies  and  overturn 
whole  towns.  That  we  escaped  with  the  par¬ 
tial  wreck  of  a  village  over  the  East  river,  and 
the  complete  demolition  of  one  beyond  the 
Hudson,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  storms  met 
and  broke  before  either  grew  to  vaster  capac¬ 
ities  for  evil.  A  few  lives  were  lost  and  some 
property  destroyed,  just  enough  to  teach  us  a 
useful  lesson.  It  may  seem  to  our  Western 
friends  a  little  bold  to  call  this  a  cyclone  and 
take  it  for  a  teacher.  But  since  we  have  had 
the  experience,  it  is  right  to  make  use  of  it. 
A  small  cyclone  which  strikes  you  is  more  in¬ 
structive  than  a  mightier  one  that  careers  over 
distant  people.  If  we  speak  feelingly  our 
friends  who  have  had  bigger  storms  will  re¬ 
member  that  it  is  our  cyclone  of  which  we 
speak  and  not  theirs.  This  must  be  our  excuse 
for  seeming  to  them  to  make  much  of  little. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  able  to  assure  all 
ambitious  persons,  in  thai  way,  that  no  part 
of  the  country  has  a  monopoly  of  storms. 
Custom  makes  men  greedy  of  distinction,  so 
that  an  indignant  citizen  of  San  Francisco 
protested  against  an  earthquake  in  Mexico  as 
an  infringement  of  rights.  Storm  centers  are 
a  sort  of  property  in  which  special  values 
vest.  The  distribution  seems  to  depress  the 
market.  Effort  to  preserve  and  defend  them 
as  of  worth  has  a  show  of  benevolence.  The 
Presbytery  of  New  York  would  have  lost  much 
but  for  the  jealous  watchfulness  of  its  nursers 
of  storms.  Cincinnati  was  not  behind  to  claim 
cyclonic  honors.  And  some  of  our  brethren 
toil  manfully  to  keep  the  Church  in  red  hot 
proximity  of  the  cyclone  circle,  doubtless  un¬ 
der  the  impression  that  it  is  for  our  honor. 
Yet  it  is  true  that  the  distinction  which  comes 
from  storms  is  precarious  at  best  and  remotely’ 
sure  of  reproach.  We  think  the  charm  of  our 
coast  climate  consists  in  the  equilibrium  of 
the  sea.  If  we  want  a  change  we  do  not  seek 
volcanic  regions.  For  we  know  very  well  that 
the  unfettered  forces  of  nature  or  of  manly 
passions  and  prejudice  are  dangerous  anywhere 
and  degenerate  readily  into  veritable  scourges, 
with  shame  and  sorrow  untold. 

Our  late  cyclone  was  really  two,  and  they 
were  suppressed  by  striking  together.  The 
lesson  seems  to  be  that  sometimes  two  evils 
are  better  than  one ;  that  two  cyclones  may  be 
safer  than  a  single  storm.  If  we  Could  always 
succeed  in  bringing  the  centres  of  disturbance 
against  each  other,  we  should  ask  for  two  if 
one  should  come.  Our  prairie  friends  know 
how  to  set  “back  fires”;  they  fight  fire  with 
fire.  Storms  dissipate  storms.  Discussion, 
opposition,  resistance,  are  ways  to  peace.  The 
Lord  Himself  said  :  “I  come  not  to  send  peace, 
but  a  sword.  ”  There  is  no  surer  way  to  break 
up  a  storm  center  than  to  create  another  in 
opposition  to  it.  Simply  to  let  a  cyclone  blow 
itself  out  is  to  invite  the  most^extreme  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  tense  and  violent  combination. 


Jufy  is,  18i»5. 
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Our  Western  ArchiI^elago.  By  Henry  M. 

Field.  With  Illustrations.  New  York. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1895. 

1'he  title  carries  one  away  to  the  peninsular 
bf  Alaska,  thrust  like  a  sickle  into  the  great 
sealing  fields  of  the  North  Pacific,  as  if  to 
settle  off-hand  the  Bering  Sea  question  by 
reaping  the  whole  crop,  with  its  island  pen¬ 
dants  dripping  from  its  edge  and  prolonging 
its  point  to  within  Siberia.  Thirty  years  ago 
this  shadowy  land  was  known  to  most  of  the 
world  only  through  a  line  of  English  poetry : 

“The  wolf’s  long  howl  on  Unalaska’s  shore,” 

A  misty  wind  region  between  tie  possible 
and  impracticable,  a  prolongation  of  the  earth 
into  a  polar  wilderness,  like  a  reductio  ad 
ahmi'dam,  merely  for  effect  but  not  for  use. 
And  now  we  are  introduced  to  it  as  a  near 
neighbor  and  a  comfortable  possession  under 
the  friendly  name  of  “Our  Western  Archipel¬ 
ago.”  There  is  something  winning  and  gra¬ 
cious  in  thus  designating  the  distant  and,  to 
most,  the  dreamy  realms  of  our  far  North- 
West,  as  if  the  sun  of  Greece  fell  over  it  and 
the  laughing  waves  of  the  Icarian  Sea  danced 
along  its  shores.  The  spirit  of  adoption  seems 
to  shed  its  benediction  in  the  possessive  pro 
noun  “Our”.  We  have  taken  this  stray 
world  to  our  hearts,  drawing  it  into  the  family 
of  States,  brushing  away  its  asperities  and 
giving  it  a  grace  and  charm  of  its  own. 

So  much  Dr.  Field  does  for  Alaska  by  a 
single  word  at  the  start,  and  when  we  turn 
back  with  him  from  the  last  gleaming  glacier 
beyond  whose  soaring  spires  the  great  Yukon 
delta  stretches  away  toward  the  Ice  Cape,  we 
have  the  consciousness  of  discoverers,  to  whose 
spirit  the  most  surprising  disclosures  have 
given  expansion  and  expectancy  of  hope. 
Nothing  is  quite  so  wonderful  to  the  human 
eye,  except  it  be  the  transforming  power  of  a 
kindly  human  heart.  It  seems  on  reading  the 
Alaskan  chapters  of  this  book  as  if  the  eyes  of 
the  writer  shed  warmth  and  cheer  over  the 
country,  infusing  hope,  confidence,  and  self 
respect  into  the  whole  population.  To  us  who 
read  these  pages  in  the  midst  of  our  modern 
life,  there  comes  an  impulse  of  hearty  helpful¬ 
ness  such  as  our  missionaries  follow,  a  desire 
to  develop  all  the  possibilities  of  the  realm, 
moral  and  material,  and  a  friendly  personal  in¬ 
terest  which  befits  intimate  acquaintance.  We 
can  fancy  how  the  Alaskan  readers  of  this 
record  will  glow  with  new  interest  in  the  land 
of  their  birth  or  adoption,  and  hold  up  their 
beads  with  a  measure  of  pride  in  that  which 
has  found  an  interpreter  to  the  outside  world. 
Over  a  period  of  waiting,  of  slow  growth,  of 
sure  progress,  these  fresh  and  bright  views  of 
themselves  and  glimpses  into  the  peculiar 
treasure  « f  their  country  will  help  our 
friends  of  the  “Archipelago”  to  pass  with  the 
song  of  joy  and  the  sense  of  fellowship  with 
us  all. 

But  really  Alaska  is  a  small  part  of  this  de¬ 
lightful  story  of  a  journey  through  vast  re¬ 
gions  but  recently  explored.  There  lies  here 
on  this  library  table  an  atlas  which  was  the 
authority,  the  last  and  truest  word,  in  1854. 
Of  the  region  traversed  by  railway  and 
steamer  to-day  with  all  the  ease  and  luxury 


that  these  times  demand  and  give,  there  is 
rarely  a  hint,  and  merely  in  the  main  or 
vacant  space,  a  shadowy  outline.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  desert  and  the  African  waste  are  very 
large  and  very  much  alike.  To  one  whose 
geographical  studies  began  ten  years  earlier 
than  this  atlas,  the  transformation  of  the  map 
of  the  United  States  is  typical  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  expansion  of  the  national  life.  We  think 
Father  Marquette  would  be  more  surprised  at 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  than  Ferdinand 
was  by  the  discoveries  of  Columbus.  The  nar¬ 
rative  of  Dr.  Field  has  the  witchery  of  a  tale 
in  which  magic  and  real  life  are  so  blended  as 
to  defy  disentanglement.  It  is  the  unconscious 
art  with  which  he  pens  his  observations,  re¬ 
lates  bis  experiences,  and  draws  his  pictures, 
that  combines  all  the  surprises  of  contrast, 
the  shadows  and  relieving  lights,  the  practical 
present  and  the  actual  past,  with  all  their  pos¬ 
sibilities,  in  such  a  way  as  to  fill  the  whole 
horizon  and  yet  not  tire  or  distract  the  reader. 
There  is  a  quiet  ease,  an  insinuating  charm  in 
these  sentences  like  that  of  the  palace  car  in 
motion,  bearing  you  over  spaces,  difficulties, 
dangers,  and  all  the  fierce  wrestle  with  ways- 
finding  and  paths-niaking  without  an  effort  on 
your  part,  save  that  of  accepting  your  enter¬ 
tainment  and  being  gently  grateful  and  greatly 
glad  of  it  all.  Few  writers  can  do  this  in  any 
large  measure;  and  none  of  all  the  writers  of 
books  of  travel  begin  to  do  it  so  well  as  Dr. 
Field.  This  unique  quality  of  easy  touch  be¬ 
tween  every  point  of  interest  and  importance 
in  that  of  which  he  writes  and  the  spiritual 
or  highest  intelligence  of  the  reader,  is  some¬ 
thing  which  will  give  Dr  Field’s  books  a  place 
by  themselves  and  a  growing  jxipularity  among 
the  classics  of  travel. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  the  consideration 
of  railroad  officials  made  it  possible  for  Dr. 
Field  to  write  in  so  joyous  and  exultant  tones 
of  the  past  days  in  the  West  and  of  the  days 
to  come.  But  that  is  a  passing  thought.  In 
this  journey  there  were  no  vicissitudes,  no 
shocks  or  jars,  no  fight  between  the  new  and 
the  old,  no  matching  of  the  wits  between 
Frank  and  Asiatic..  It  was  a  journey  between 
the  extreme  parts  of  dear  Uncle  Samuel’s 
farm,  with  a  delightful  straying  into  Mr. 
Bull’s  pastures.  As  we  lay  down  the  book  after  a 
third  reading,  we  say  it  is  the  best  of  them 
all  in  this  particular,  that  it  brings  into  play 
every  power  to  instruct,  inspire,  and  charm 
by  the  magic  of  his  pen,  which  has  made  the 
series  of  his  books  so  easily  the  first  and  the 
best  of  their  kind.  R.  A.  S. 

Memoirs  of  Rev.  John  Leighton  Wilson, 
D. D. ,  Missionary  to  Africa,  and  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Missions.  By  Hampden  C.  Du- 
Bose,  D.  D.  Richmond,  Va.  :  Presbyterian 
Committee  of  Publication.  1895. 

Having  bud  occasion  during  the  past  fifteen 
years  to  examine  hundreds  of  biographies,  I 
have  been  impressed  with  the  facts  that  many 
men  owe  their  posthumous  fame  to  their  biog. 
rapher,  and  that  a  good  biography  is  a  rare 
book.  The  Rev.  Dr.  DuBose  shows  little  fit¬ 
ness  for  his  task,  apart  from  loving  admira¬ 
tion  of  his  subject.  It  is  unfortunate  that  he 
wrote  his  book  in  China,  where  he  is  a  mission 
ary.  Still  it  is  possible  for  a  stranger  to  pick 
out  the  facts  of  Wilson’s  life,  and  the  impres¬ 
sion  he  makes  is  very  favorable.  It  is  just 
ten  years  (July  13,  1885)  since  he  died,  and  per- 
hapa  few  in  the  North  remember  him.  Yet  he 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  for  he  performed 
some  notable  services.  Born  on  a  plantation, 
and  hereditary  slave  owner  as  he  was,  he  still 
longed  to  benefit  the  blacks,  snd  so  when  the 
divine  call  to  be  a  foreign  missionary  came  to 
him,  he  went  under  the  American  Board  to 
Western  Africa,  and  first  at  Cape  Palma  (1834- 
4a),  next  in  the  Gaboon  (1842-52),  was  a 


pioneer  missionary,  going  among  savage  tribes, 
and  reducing  their  languages  to  writing.  He 
was  naturalist  as  well  as  linguist,  and  in  1849 
he  discovered  the  gorilla  !  I’rom  1853  to  1861 
he  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Foreign 
Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  enjoyed 
the  esteem  of  his  colleagues.  But  his  South¬ 
ern  sympathies  led  him  to  give  up  his  position 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  and  from 
that  time  till  his  death  he  served  as  Secretary 
of  the  Mission  Committee  of  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  bad  literary  abil/ty 
as  well  as  executive^  for  apart  from  his  work 
upon  the  native  languages,  already  alluded  to, 
he  edited  the  missionary  journals  of  the 
Boards  he  served.  But  his  monument  in  these 
respects  is  his  classical  work  upon  Western 
Africa;  its  History,  Condition,  and  Prospects 
^New  York,  1857),  which  is  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  missionary  literature.  S.  M.  J. 

Four  American  Univer8Itif.s.  Harvard,  Yale, 
Princeton,  Columbia  Illustrated.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  1895. 

This  volume  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  founding  of  each  college  under  review, 
and  its  development,  under  conditions  pecu¬ 
liar  to  America,  into  the  university  it  now  is. 
The  aim  and  scope  of  these  older  institiitiops 
of  learning,  each  celebrated  for  certain  well 
defined  principles  of  education,  are  acutely 
given.  Their  needs  are  set  forth  and  the 
claims  they  have  on  all  Americans  for  maintain 
ing  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  and  of  cul¬ 
ture  in  this  new  and  busy  country.  A  view 
of  the  social  life  of  these  universities  is  also 
shown — the  little  world  of  teachers  and  schol 
ars— giving  an  interesting  picture  of  men  and 
manners.  The  volume  is  a  small  quarto,  well 
illustrated ;  the  text  large  and  clear,  on  goo<i 
paper.  The  linen  binding  bears  a  scroll  and 
the  seals  of  the  four  universities  in  red  and 
gilt. 

Friederich  Froebel’s  Pedagogics  of  the  Kin¬ 
dergarten.  Translated  by  Jospehine  Jar¬ 
vis.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1895. 

Mies  Jarvis  makes  very  clear  Froebel’s  un¬ 
derlying  purpose  in  the  kindergarten  plays, 
their  unity  and  ultimate  connection  with  the 
child’s  development,  and  the  help  they  render 
to  it.  Froebel’s  scheme  follows  as  closely  as 
possible  the  laws  of  science  as  revealed  by  na¬ 
ture.  The  “gifts”  carrying  out  the  idea  of  evo¬ 
lution,  begin  with  the  entity,  the  sphere,  and 
from  it  derive  the  cube,  then  the  cube  di¬ 
vided  into  four  cubes,  and  finally,  as  the  gifts 
are  more  advanced,  the  division  and  sub¬ 
division  is  carried  out  in  more  complex 
forms  just  as  the  phenomena  in  nature  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  These 
gifts  are  designed  both  to  amuse  the  child  and 
to  awaken  its  intelligence,  while  the  accom¬ 
panying  rhymes  stimulate  the  powers  of 
speech.  The  principles  of  life,  of  duty  to  God, 
to  fellow-men,  and  to  one’s  self,  are  early  in¬ 
culcated  so  that  the  child  learns  the  germs  of 
these  great  lessons  unconsciously  at  the  most 
formative  period.  The  book  is  of  value  for 
parents  and  teachers  of  children  outside  the 
kindergarten  as  well  as  in  it. 

Reference  History  of  the  United  States. 
For  High  Schools  and  Academies.  By 
Hannah  Davidson,  M.A.  Boston:  Ginn 
and  Company. 

This  is  mainly  a  series  of  questions  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  time  of 
Columbus  that  led  him  to  his  discovery  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  the  growth  of  the 
colonies  and  their  development  into  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  on  through  Harri¬ 
son’s  administration.  With  these  questions 
are  given  the  titles  of  works  of  history  and 
historical  essays,  in  which  the  pupil  can  find 
and  select  the  information  he  needs.  This 
“library  method”  of  study  is  thought  to  be 
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better  for  training  the  mind  and  strengthening 
the  intellect  of  the  pupil  than  the  old  way 
of  cramming  a  given  volume.  There  are  fre¬ 
quent  notes  to  the  teacher,  the  preface  ex¬ 
plains  the  principles  of  this  method,  and  the 
titles  of  works  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
school  library  are  given.  Appendices  contain 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  treaties  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  etc. 

From  a  New  England  Hillside.  Notes  from 
Underledge.  By  William  Potts.  New 
York  :  Macmillan  and  Company.  1895.  75 
cents. 

These  are  papers  written  during  a  years’ 
residence  in  a  beautiful  country  neighbor¬ 
hood,  from  one  October  to  another.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  the  clear  air  and  bright  flowers  and 
leaves  of  early  fall,  w-e  note  the  change  of  col¬ 
oring  as  November  comes  in  sombre  brown, 
but  with  variations  of  atmosphere  that  give 
pleasure  to  the  artistic  sense.  The  chill  of  dis¬ 
comfort  on  a  cold  winter  morning  is  forgotten 
in  the  beauty  of  the  first  snowfall.  Spring 
comes  home  to  us  in  the  search  for  the  first 
buds  and  wild  flowers.  We  follow  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  poet  which  the  “scribe”  quotes 
for  our  pleasure.  The  laying  out  of  a  plot  of 
ground  and  the  slow  building  of  a  cottage 
give  occasion  for  a  little  fun,  as  does  the  tale 
of  chicken  raising.  Through  it  all  runs  a  vein 
of  tender  humor.  The  little  book  will  be 
found  charming  to  read  with  a  friend  or  to  fill 
up  a  lonely  half  hour. 

The  Friendship  of  Nature.  By  Mabel  Osgood 
Wright.  New  York:  Macmillan  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1895. 

This  charming  “chronicle  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  birds  and  flowers,”  is  now  reissued  in 
dainty  paper  covers  and  may  well  challenge 
the  rivalry  of  the  summer  novel.  The  author 
not  only  knows  nature  intimately,  but  loves 
it ;  she  writes  directly  from  the  heart.  There 
are  eleven  sketches  in  all,  studies  from  “May- 
day”  to  “A  Winter  Mood,”  and  each  is  a  prose 
poem  taken  from  life.  We  are  reminded  of 
Ike  Marvel’s  “Dream  Life”  in  the  smoothly 
flowing  lines  and  picture-making  phrases. 
For  those  who  are  enjoying  a  vacation  in  the 
country  these  dainty  bits  of  nature  will  strike 
a  responding  chord,  and  yet  they  will  bear  a 
more  refreshing  message  of  quiet  words  and 
twilight  peace  to  those  who  are  doomed  to  a 
summer  of  brick  and  pavement 

Song -Blossoms.  By  Julia  Anna  Wolcott.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  Arena  Publishing  Company.  1895. 

A  collection  of  bright  verses  aptly  named, 
for  flowers  are  the  principal  inspiration,  often 
with  some  pretty  turn  of  thought.  The  poems 
are  divided  into  groups.  That  entitled  River¬ 
side  and  Meadow  finds  pretty,  rural  themes 
in  Where?  In  the  Meadows  in  June,  and  Au¬ 
tumn’s  Coming.  The  author  is  very  happy  in 
her  verses  for  children,  such  as  A  Wedding  in 
the  Garden  and  the  “May -party”  Songs.  An¬ 
other  section  has  some  good  verses  describing 
Sunset  on  the  Bay.  Among  the  religious 
poems  Easter  Lilies  and  Her  First  Sunday  in 
Heaven  are  very  sweet  in  their  religious 
tone.  The  poems  are  brought  together  from 
the  magazines  where  they  first  appeared,  and 
are  touchingly  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the 
writer’s  mother. 


BOOK  NOTRS. 

The  Musician's  Year  Book,  compiled  by  Mar¬ 
garet  Reintzel,  contains  quotations  for  every 
day  in  the  year,  and  a  motto  for  each  month, 
taken  from  the  words  of  great  musicians  and 
poets  concerning  music.  Anniversaries  of 
musical  interest,  the  birth,  marriage,  death 
of  great  composers,  and  the  dates  of  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  great  works,  are  noted.  It  is 
compiled  “In  Grateful  Memory  of  My  Teach 
ers,”  and  bound  in  white  linen,  gilt  edged, 
and  a  lightly  colored  design.  It  makes  a 


very  suitable  gift  to  a  musical  friend.  (Dut¬ 
ton’s.  $1.) 

Those  who  desire  to  understand  the  silver 
question  will  find  a  good  introduction  to  the 
subject  in  Prof.  A.  B.  Woodford’s  monograph. 
Silver  as  Money.  The  study  is  entirely  his¬ 
torical,  and  forms  an  admirable  basis  for 
judgment.  (American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  Philadelphia.  35  cents.) 

liITERARY  NOTES. 

A  contribution  to  that  difficult  subject,  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  trial  by  jury,  is  found 
in  the  current  Popular  Science  Monthly,  where 
Dr  T.  D.  Crothers  gives  an  interesting  Medi¬ 
cal  Study  of  the  Jury  System.  He  attributes 
much  that  is  amiss  in  its  workings  to  the 
temporarily  changed  conditions  of  the  jury 
man’s  life— the  unaccustomed  richness  and 
variety  of  hotel  diet,  and  the  consequent  over 
eating,  with  unfamiliar  hours  of  sleep  and  a 
lack  of  exercise.  Other  causes  are  the  bad 
air  of  the  court  room  and  the  complete  change 
in  the  subject  of  his  thoughts.  All  these  con 
spire  to  make  his  opinions  valueless. 

The  Treasury  for  July  contains  an  instructive 
article  on  Educational  Work  in  Alaska  by  the 
Rev.  D.  J.  MacMillan,  D.  D. ,  and  a  striking 
article  by  the  Rev.  D.  G.  Wylie,  D.  D. ,  on  the 
Armenian  Massacre,  with  other  good  articles, 
among  them  an  editorial  account  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Movement  known  as  the  “Pleasant  Sunday 
Afternoon.” 

The  first  number  of  Information,  a  weekly 
“cyclopedia  of  current  events.”  was  published 
on  July  6.  'The  aim  of  the  paper  is  to  cover 
every  phrase  of  current  life,  thought  and  re¬ 
search,  giving  in  small  paragraphs  the  essence 
of  each  theme,  with  all  the  latest  and  best  in¬ 
formation  obtainable.  The  paper  is  conducted 
^  Mr.  J.  M.  Stoddart,  and  Mr.  Harry  C. 
Walsh,  and  published  in  this  city  by  the 
Translantic  Publishing  Company.  A  novel 
feature  of  the  new  periodical  is  the  alphabeti¬ 
cal  arrangement  of  its  contents. 

Several  Williams  College  men  are  showing 
their  love  of  Alma  Mater  in  literary  ways. 
Judge  Keyes  Danforth  sends  forth  from  the 
College  Bookstore  of  Williamstown  a  volume 
of  Boyhood  Reminiscences,  being  pictures  of 
life  in  the  olden  times  in  Williamstown;  while 
John  Sheridan  Zelie  of  the  class  of  ’87,  and 
Carroll  Perry  of  the  class  of  ’90  have  testified 
to  the  general  appreciation  of  the  public  ser¬ 
vices  and  speeches  of  one  who  for  over  half  a 
century  ministered  to  the  ,entertainment  and 
edification  of  the  students  of  Williams  College 
in  a  volume  entitled,  Bill  Pratt,  the  Sawbuck 
Philosopher.  The  book  will  be  a  mine  of  de¬ 
light  to  old  Williams  men,  and  of  amusement 
to  many  others,  'fhe  character  of  the  philoso- 

f>her’8  eloquence  may  be  divined  from  the  fol- 
owing  extract  taken  down  in  shorthand  by 
Mr.  W.  Hamilton  Gibson.  It  is  the  opening 
of  the  well-remembered  Bee  Hill  address: 
“Gentlemen  of  the  Noble  Conjugation;  Sanc¬ 
tified  Embodiments  of  the  Dust  of  Earth  ;  By 
the  testiments  of  Muriflcation,  Prospersity, 
Huminity,  and  Destruction,  I  greet  you !” 
This  book  also  issues  from  the  College  Book¬ 
store  of  Williamstown. 

Messrs.  Ginn  and  Company  announce  an  im¬ 
portant  work  by  Prof.  Arnold  Tompkins  on 
The  Philosophy  of  School  Management,  a  com¬ 
panion  to  his  former  work  on  'The  Philosophy 
of  Teaching. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Macmillan  and  Company;  The  Adventurers  of 

Hajji  Baba  of  Ispahan;  James Morier. - Wolfe; 

A.  G.  Bradley. 

T.  Nelson  and  Sons:  Uncle  Matt’s  Wild  Flower 
Series.  Five  volumes.  Through  the  Copse;  Around 
a  Cornfield ;  Down  the  Lane;  A  Stroll  in  the  Marsh ; 
Across  the  Common. 

Lothrop  Publishing  Comjtany:  What  They 
Couldn’t;  Mrs.  G.  R.  Alden. 

Henry  H.  Bliss,  Cincinnati:  Truth  and  Mistakes 
about  Presbyterian  Doctrines;  Harley  J.  Steward. 

Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  Chicago:  The 
Gk>spel  of  Buddha;  Paul  Carus. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  .luly:  Christian  Literature:  'Thinker;  Luth¬ 
eran  Quarterlyt  Littell;  Association  Notes;  Mis¬ 
sionary  Record;  Gospel  in  All  I^ands;  Truth;  Cam¬ 
brian;  Fortnightly;  Nineteenth  Century. 


JULY. 

July  went  hotly  through  vale  and  glade. 

Her  robes  aflame  and  her  breath  on  fire 

She  could  not  rest  in  tte  balmy  shade. 

Nor  quench  in  the  river  her  fierce  attire. 

Daisies  and  roses  and  lilies  fair, 

All  were  crushed  by  her  shining  feet ; 

Rang  with  her  wailings  the  shrinking  sir. 

With  the  d}ing  bieath  of  her  victims  sweet, 

Her  fiaming  robes,  aud  her  heath  of  fire 
Brought  death,  and  the  touch  of  her  burning  band; 

The  dry  earth  under  her  tread  grew  drier. 

And  for  grass  and  fioweis  there  was  parching  sand. 

Her  cheeks  with  fever  were  burning  red ; 

Her  eyes  blazed  back  at  tbe  blazing  sun : 

The  moon  grew  pale  and  the  fair  stars  fled 
For  hot  mist  covered  them  every  one. 

She  scattered  the  canker-worm,  and  tost 
On  field  and  garden  the  rust  and  blight ; 

And  food  for  both  man  and  beast  was  lost 
E’re  July,  the  terrible !  passed  from  sight. 

—Augusta  Moore. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  hHIDZ-U-O-KA. 

By  Professor  E.  Warren  Clark. 

The  Evangelist  has  given  space  of  late  to 
much  that  emphasizes  the  military  and  politi¬ 
cal  progress  of  Japan,  but  what  impressed  me 
personally  during  my  recent  re  visit  to  that 
country,  more  than  the  public  buildings  of 
Tokio,  or  the  naval  equipments  on  the  high 
seas,  was  the  little  “Church  of  Shidzuoka. ” 

I  could  readily  see  where  the  new  Parlia¬ 
ment  Buildings  came  from  at  the  capital,  and 
where  the  ironclads  came  from,  floating  the 
sun-flag,  but  when  it  came  to  walking  up  the 
steps  of  the  handsome  brick  “Church  of 
Shidzuoka,”  and  taking  a  seat  in  an  orthodox 
pew,  I  really  rubbed  my  eyes,  Rip  Van  Winkle 
like,  to  see  whether  I  was  dreaming  or  not. 

In  a  letter  dated  Shidzuoka,  Sunday,  De¬ 
cember  17,  1871,  and  published  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  January  11,  1872,  the  opening  sentence 
brings  up  many  happy  memories :  “I  have  just 
had  my  first  Sabbath  morning  Bible  class  in 
this  solitude  of  heathenism,  where  a  Bible 
class  was  never  before  known.  If  you  could 
have  seen  the  eager  eyes  and  the  earnest  faces 
of  these  young  men  gathered  in  my  room  to 
bear  of  Christ  and  His  teaching,  you  would 
count  it  a  privilege  to  be  the  means  of  shed¬ 
ding  one  ray  of  light  into  this  dark  abode.  ” 

This  “first  Bible  class”  was  held  in  a 
Buddhist  temple  which  had  been  temporarily 
assigned  me  as  a  residence  by  the  governors 
of  the  province.  Buddhist  worship  and  ritual 
were  not  discontinued  there  during  my  so¬ 
journ,  for  the  temple  grounds  were  large,  and 
the  religious  buildings  numerous,  and  the 
sounds  of  gongs,  muffled  drums,  and  tbe 
ceaseless  prayers,  “Na-mi-o  ho  ren  gi-ko,  and 
Buddha  Armida,”  frequently  kept  time  to 
my  Sunday  morning  instructions. 

Still,  no  open  opposition  was  made  to  this 
Sunday  class,  though  the  edict  against  Chris¬ 
tianity  yet  hung  in  place,  and  the  more  curi¬ 
osity  was  manifested  to  hear  what  Christianity 
really  was,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  known 
that  the  Government  offlcials  in  Tokio  had  but 
recently  rescinded  the  “third  clause”  of  my 
contract,  forbidding  me  to  teach  it. 

The  contrast  between  the  remembrance  of 
that  primitive  Bible  class  seated  on  the  matted 
floor  of  my  former  temple  home,  and  of  find¬ 
ing  myself  seated  in  turn  in  the  pew  of  a  real 
Christian  Church,  in  the  same  Shidzuoka,  was 
novel  in  the  extreme. 

While  wondering  how  all  these  things  might 
be,  I  heard  one  of  the  American  ladies  of  my 
party  ask  the  Japanese  native  pastor,  stand¬ 
ing  near,  what  first  attracted  him  to  Chris¬ 
tianity.  “A  wonderful  melodeon,”  he  replied, 
“  which  Prof.  Clark  used  to  play !”  This  an¬ 
swer  some  vhat  startled  me  (as  I  scarcely  know 
enough  music  to  entitle  me  to  The  Evangelist 
“Church  Music  Tour  I”),  so  I  became  at  onoe  an 
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interested,  though  somewhat  skeptical  listener. 

“You  see,”  continued  the  Japanese  pastor, 
“  when  the  Professor  came  to  Tokio  to  teach  in 
the  Imperial  University,  he  started  three 
Bible  classes  there,  similar  to  the  one  he  had 
conducted  here.  One  of  these  was  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  legal  department,  of  which  I  was 
then  a  member.  But  I  hated  Christianity  in 
those  days,  and  persistently  resisted  every 
effort  of  one  of  my  classmates  to  persuade  me 
to  attend  that  Sunday  morning  class.  I  con¬ 
sidered  it  unpatriotic  and  wicked  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  this  prohibited  foreign 
religion.  But  I  am  very  fond  of  music,  and 
one  day  my  classmate  told  me  that  the  Pro 
feasor  bad  ‘a  wonderful  melodeon,’  with  which 
he  always  opened  the  Bible  class,  and  coaxed 
me  to  go  and  hear  it.  Accordingly,  I  went, 
just  for  once,'  and  took  a  back  seat,  being 
much  interested  when  they  sang,  ‘Joyfully, 
joyfully,  onward  we  move,’  and  other  simple 
hymns.  It  seems  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cochrane 
of  the  Wesleyan  mission  of  Canada  was  ‘back¬ 
ing  up’  the  Professor  that  Sunday  in  answer¬ 
ing  the  doubts  and  ‘difficult  questions’  which 
the  legal  students  were  wont  to  pour  in  upon 
him.  That  day  we  gave  him  a  whole  broad¬ 
side,  in  which  I  assisted.  But  Dr.  Cochrane 
was  a  man  of  wonderful  acumen  and  ability, 
and  withal,  ‘mighty  in  the  Scriptures.’  Be¬ 
fore  the  questions  were  out  of  our  mouths,  he 
could  answer  them.  At  first  I  was  aston¬ 
ished  and  dumbfounded.  But  it  set  me 
a  thinking,  and  not  only  thinking,  but  search¬ 
ing  the  Scriptures.  The  result  was  that  1  con¬ 
tinued  my  religious  study,  not  only  at  the 
Bible  class,  but  later  with  Dr.  Cochrane  also, 
after  the  Professor  had  gone  home,  he  having 
left  the  Shidzuoka  work  especially  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Cochrane  and  of  his  colleague, 
Dr.  MacDonald.  With  their  assistance  and 
advice  I  gave  up  my  legal  studies  and  studied 
for  the  ministry,  having  been  baptized  by 
them.  When  the  Shidzuoka  Church  was  built 
(at  a  cost  of  $7,000),  I  was  called  to  be  its 
pastor,  and  now  it  is  self-supporting,  and 
fully  equipped  for  service  and  instruction.” 

This  bit  of  personal  history  and  testimony 
of  the  Japanese  pastof  was  certainly  interest¬ 
ing  to  me,  as  I  sat  and  listened  to  it,  in  the 
pew  of  bis  own  church.  It  also  proves  that 
one  cannot  always  tell,  when  he  sows,  “what 
the  harvest  shall  be.”  All  of  my  former  pupils 
and  official  associates  at  Shidzuoka  are  dead 
or  gone ;  these  include  Shiinojo,  my  inter¬ 
preter,  who  died  confessing  the  Christian 
faith ;  Nakamura,  who  translated  Smiles’ 
“Self-Help,”  and  who  used  to  walk  two  miles 
across  the  valley  to  ask  me  questions  on  St. 
Paul’s  Epistles,  which  he  was  studying. 
Haga,  whose  eager  face  at  my  Shidzuoka 
Bible  class  was  a  constant  inspiration,  is  dead  ; 
and  so  is  Okubo,  whose  little  son  lived  with 
me  when  the  father  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Tokio.  Only  Katz-Awa  survives. 

Toku  Tanaka,  the  present  Governor’s  Secre¬ 
tary  at  Shidzuoka,  is  the  only  one  among  the 
“oldest  inhabitants”  who  remembers  when  I 
was  officially  received  at  the  Kenchis,  when 
there  was  only  one  table  and  two  chairs  in  the 
province,  and  when  (he  now  tells  me)  the 
patriarchal  city  fathers  were  amazed  at  the 

outhfulness  and  apparent  wisdom  of  “a  mere 

oy  1”  The  full  account  of  this  first  and  for¬ 
mal  reception  in  Japan^(from  my  point  of  view) 
is  in  the  published  letter  already  referred  to. 

But  now  the  old  Kenchis  building  is  gone, 
and  this  Christian  Church  of  Shidzuoka 
stands  on  its  former  site.  The  little  plot  to 
the  left  of  the  gate  (in  the  picture),  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  shrubbery,  is  where  the  torturing  in¬ 
struments  of  the  judicial  tribunal  used  to 
stand,  which  I  once  described  in  The  Evange¬ 
list.  The  beautiful  house  subsequently  built 
for  me,  on  the  corner  of  the  Tycoon’s  castle- 


moat,  is  also  gone.  Those  who  built  it  and 
removed  it,  are  dead,  and  naught  remains  to 
remind  me  of  the  happiest  spot  I  ever  experi¬ 
enced  on  earth,  save  a  hole  between  two  great 
pine  trees,  from  whose  tops  once  floated  the 
stars  and  stripes.  A  provincial  Parliament 
building  has  just  been  completed,  within  the 
castle  area,  which  is  furnished  with  galleries, 
seats,  and  speaker’s  desk,  as  comfortable  anJ 
elegant  as  any  modern  legislative  senate 
chamber.  The  opposite  corner  of  the  castle 
grounds  is  occupied  by  the  new  provincial 
prison,  surrounded  by  a  solidly-built  stone 
wall  fifteen  feet  high,  and  half  a  mile  round. 

This  provincial  prison,  my  party  inspected, 
through  the  special  courtesy  of  the  Governor 
of  Shidzuoka.  The  ladies  were  conducted 
through  the  woman’s  wards,  and  the  gentle¬ 
men  through  the  men’s  wards.  We  found 
everything  clean,  orderly,  and  the  most  perfect 
system  prevailing.  The  discipline  was  also 
perfect.  What  a  contrast  to  the  prison  dens 
of  China,  which  I  once  visited,  and  described 
in  The  Evangelist.  We  inspected  the  public 
school  also,  where  we  found  the  grandson  of 
Keiki,  the  ex-Tycoon,  and  from  thence  we 
went  to  thp  large  silk  factory  which  stands  on 
the  former  site  of  my  chemical  laboratory  and 
lecture  room. 

Our  last  visit  at  Shidzuoka  was  at  the  large 
Buddhist  temple  where  I  used  to  live,  and 
where  I  had  that  first  “Bible  class.”  Every¬ 
thing  here  remained  unchanged,  except  that 
the  hillsides  had  been  cleared  and  were  given 
over  to  tea-culture.  The  old  priest  of  the 
temple  was  dead,  and  the  younger  priest  had 
moved  away  “  twelve  years  ago.  ”  The  present 
high  priest  and  his  subordinates  received  us 
with  every  courtesy,  and  showed  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  my  party  every  possible  kindness  and 
attention.  The  priest  was  closely  shaven  and 
richly  robed,  as  his  predecessors  had  been. 
He  had  heard,  he  said,  of  “a  foreigner  who 
had  lived  there  twenty  years  or  more  ago,  and 
as  we  explored  my  former  temple  home  to¬ 
gether,  he  looked  at  me  with  awe,  “as  of  one 
who  had  been  dead  and  was  alive  again !” 

KOREA. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  ago 
China  granted  aid  to  Khan  Amursana,  who 
usurped  the  throne.  As  a  rewaid,  China 
claimed  sovereignty  over  Korea.  Because  of 
certain  treaties  between  Western  nations 
the  independence  of  Korea  was  recognized. 
Through  the  influence  of  China  Korea  placed 
an  embargo  upon  certain  goods,  which  seri¬ 
ously  affected  the  Japanese  trade. 

In  June  of  1894  Japanese  troops  were  sent 
to  Korea,  and  China,  considering  this  “a  vio¬ 
lation  of  treaty  stipulations,”  sent  her  war¬ 
ships  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  result  was 
the  establishment  of  the  independence  of 
Korea,  and  the  privilege  of  Japan  making  her 
own  terms  with  China. 

The  College  Pai  Chai  Hok  Dang,  which 
means  “School  for  Rearing  Useful  Men,”  was 
a  name  given  by  the  King  of  Korea,  as  was 
the  name  of  the  Girls’*  Seminary— Ewa  Hak 
Dang — meaning  “Pear  Flower  School.”  A 
curious  agreement  between  the  Government 
and  the  Pai  Chai  College  was  signed  at  Seoul, 
February  16,  1895.  The  Government  agrees  to 
send  two  hundred  students  to  the  college, 
who  are  to  observe  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  institution.  The  students  are  to  receive 
instruction  in  “the  English  language,  geogra¬ 
phy,  arithmetic,  the  sciences,  and  such  other 
studies  as  may  be  determined  by  the  teachers 
in  charge  of  the  school.  ”  The  discipline  is 
left  entirely  with  the  foreign  teachers.  The 
students  are  to  remain  three  years,  unless  dis¬ 
missed  by  the  college.  A  list  of  the  students 
must  be  sent  the  last  day  of  each  month  to 


the  Foreign  Department,  and  from  there  to 
the  Board  of  Education. 

The  present  Counselor  of  the  Korean  Cabi¬ 
net  is  a  Japanese  Christian,  while  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Home  Affairs  and  the  Minister  of  Jus¬ 
tice  know  and  practice  the  principles  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  _ 

We  have  but  to  contrast  the  war  between 
Korea  and  Japan  three  centuries  ago  with  the 
late  war  to  see  the  progress  of  charity.  The 
Koreans  were  defeated  by  the  Japanese.  The 
victory  was  confirmed  by  sending  to  Japan 
the  ears  of  86,000  victims.  In  the  late  conflict 
the  Japanese  put  their  best  steamers  under 
the  control  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  and  a 
like  care  was  given  the  Koreans  and  Chinese 
to  that  shown  to  the  Japanese. 

A  PRAYER  OF  THOTHMES  III. 

By  Bev.  Francis  A.  Horton,  B.D. 

We  are  now  standing,  let  us  suppose,  in  the 
vast  Hippodrome  of  Constantinople.  Beside 
us  is  an  obelisk.  It  was  cut  by  Thothmes  III. 
in  the  quarries  of  Assouan ;  than  set  up  in  Heli¬ 
opolis  thirty  six  centuries  ago,  snatched  from 
its  only  appropriate  home,  and  set  up  here  fif¬ 
teen  centuries  ago  by  Proolus  at  the  command 
of  Theodosius.  To  day  Heliopolis,  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  On,  is  desolate.  Wheat  and  vegetables 
and  fruit  trees  grow  far  as  the  eye  can  see  on 
every  side,  and  up  to  the  base  of  the  one 
single  obelisk  that  marks  the  ancient  day  of 
splendor.  Then  the  City  of  the  Sun  was  fa¬ 
mous,  then  the  obelisk  whose  soul  and  foj;m 
were  caught  from  the  tall,  straight  shaft  of 
the  sunbeam  was  appropriately  multiplied 
everywhere  about  the  Temple  of  the  Sun. 
They  have  no  such  significance  in  the  capital 
cities  of  the  world.  In  that  day  On  was  the 
seat  of  Egj'ptian  learning  and  of  the  highest 
priestly  attainment.  There  Moses  studied  and 
went  by  the  priestly  name  of  Osarsipb.  There 
Joseph  received  his  divining  cup  that  proved 
to  be  a  grief  in  the  mouth  of  Benjamin’s  sack. 
There,  without  doubt,  centered  every  idea  that 
showed  the  high-water  mark  of  the  race  at 
that  day  in  the  realms  of  reason  and  religion. 
Herodotus  journeyed  there  and  communed 
with  the  priests.  Strabo  visited  and  studied 
there.  The  world  recognized  it  as  a  head  cen¬ 
ter  of  information  of  all  kinds. 

At  that  center,  and,  as  we  may  fairly  assume, 
at  the  focussed  light  of  that  age  in  religious 
things,  great  Thothmes  III.,  who  now  lies  so 
ignobly  in  his  glass  case  in  the  Gbizeh  Mu¬ 
seum,  set  up  this  obelisk  and  wrote  upon  it  a 
prayer  so  devout,  so  intellectual,  so  spiritual, 
that  we  venture  to  detain  the  reader’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  meditate  briefly  upon  its  contents. 

Here  is  a  translation  as  furnished  by  com¬ 
petent  scholars:  “Grant  Power,  and  cover 
with  the  principles  of  divine  wisdom  the  gen¬ 
tle  king.  O,  guardian  Sun,  vigilant  and  just 
Sun,  Continuator  of  Life,  guide  his  inner¬ 
most  thoughts,  so  that  he  may  show  himself 
active  and  just  in  all  things.  Sublime  Wis¬ 
dom,  grant  to  him  the  principle  of  thy  essence, 
and  the  principle  of  thy  light,  so  that  he  may 
collect  fruits  in  the  impetuosity  of  his  career. 
Four  times  he  thus  distinctly  implores  thee. 
Vigilant  Sun  of  Justice  of  All  Times!  May 
the  request  which  he  makes  to  Thee  be  granted 
to  him.” 

Compare  this  remarkable  prayer  uttered  by 
a  heathen  king  to  the  Sun  God,  Phta  Sakaris, 
eighteen  centuries  before  Christ,  with  the 
deepest  and  most  spiritual  prayers  of  the  Word 
of  God,  and  with  our  own  prayer  formulae. 
Possessed  of  almost  unlimited  power,  he  be¬ 
gins  by  acknowledging  that  it  is  granted  and 
continued  to  him  in  the  will  of  the  divine. 
At  once  he  sets  the  pattern  for  Solomon  and 
supplicates  wisdom  that  be  may  use  bis  power 
aright.  But  be  will  have  no  surface  wisdom 
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for  sj>ecific  oaaea,  for  great  wars  or  great 
projects,  but  wisdom  in  the  principle  of  it. 
He  would  have  his  soul  formed  into  a  frame 
and  habit  of  wisdom,  that  in  all  acts  and  at 
all  times  he  may  be  wise.  Not  only  so,  he 
craves  a  principle  of  divine  wisdom,  or,  as 
we  should  say  in  our  phrase-making  day,  an 
ability  to  think  Ood’s  thoughts  where  and  as 
God  would  think  them.  Further,  he  declares 
himself  to  be  the  gentle  king,  that  is  to  say, 
the  submissive  king  who  gently  yields  his  own 
will  to  the  will  of  divine  wisdom.  Put  these 
thoughts  together  and  pack  them  into  one 
petition.  Again :  How  comprehensive  its 
range,  how  noble  its  soul. 

The  second  petition  goes  in  deeper  still 
towards  the  heart  of  holj  things.  He  would 
have  his  innermost  thoughts  guided  by  the 
divine  will,  his  whole  interior  being  possessed 
and  swayed  by  the  powers  above.  His  philos¬ 
ophy  at  this  point  is  accurate  and  Christian. 
“So  that”  indicates  an  outcome.  If  guided 
thus  in  deepest  inmost  he  knows  that  he  shall 
neither  be  barren  of  acts  nor  unjust  in  acting. 
He  shall  be  a  vigilant  and  .an  upright  king. 

The  third  petition  goes  in  still  dee{>er  and 
quite  amazes  us.  He  is  not  satisfied  either 
with  outward  excellence  nor  with  inward 
guidance  until  they  reach  back  unto  and  are 
the  outflow  of  a  personal  union  with  the 
divine.  He  craves  soul  transformation.  Grant 
to  him  the  principle  of  thy  essence.  Not  the 
essence  only,  but  the  principle,  the  ground, 
that  which  stands  under  it,  and  also  the  prin 
ciple  of  thy  light.  That,  Oh  Sun,  which  hack 
of  thy  brightness  keeps  thee  ever  bright,  that, 
grant  to  me,  that  I,  too,  may  have  within  an 
undying  quality  of  light  and  sfdendor.  For, 
he  adds  thoughtfully,  my  career  is  impetuous, 
great  cares  of  State  are  pressing  on  me,  1 
shall  forget,  1  shall  be  careless,  but  if  this 
principle  be  in  me,  then,  however  impetuous 
my  career,  I  shall  as  I  whirl  along  collect 
fruits  to  thine  honor  and  my  own  praise. 

Somehow  it  seems  to  us  that  this  prayer 
climbs  to  the  top  rung  of  devotion’s  ladder, 
that  it  is  not  thirty-six  centuries  old,  but 
new-minted  in  the  soul  of  the  last  and  best 
Christian  who  prayed  to-day.  Somehow  it 
seems  only  a  bit  removed  from  those  grand, 
soulful  utterances  of  the  Holy  Word  which 
have  often  lifted  our  souls  to  God,  as  where 
Paul  prays  for  spiritual  wisdom  and  under 
standing  in  the  knowledge  of  God ;  as  where 
David  blesses  the  gentle  and  submissive  spirit 
as  being  God’s  most  acceptable  sacrifice,  and 
Jesus  asks  as  the  highest  proof  of  piety  that  a 
man  take  his  yoke  upon  him  and  learn  of  Him  ; 
as  where  David  prays.  Let  the  words  of  my 
mouth  and  the  meditations  of  my  heart  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  thy  sight,  and  the  Apostle  craves 
the  bringing  of  every  thought  into  captivity 
to  the  obedience  of  Christ;  as  where  Peter 
affirms  the  gift  of  all  things  pertaining  to  life 
and  godliness,  that  we  may  be  partakers  of 
the  divine  nature.  So  runs  our  blessed  lan¬ 
guage  of  prayer.  Along  and  just  over  the 
fence  run  parallel  with  it  heathen  utterance 
BO  like  unto  it  that  we  cannot  doubt  the  one¬ 
ness  of  their  parentage.  Religion  is  the 
product  of  no  dream,  of  no  soul’s  double  ac¬ 
tivity.  It  is  a  divine  implantment,  and  wher¬ 
ever  the  praying  soul  uncovers  itself  heathen 
and  Christian  are  at  one  in  the  center  of  their 
praying  impulse.  The  heathen  may  learn 
from  us  the  true  Being  to  whom  to  pray,  and 
we  may  learn  from  him  also  something  of  fer¬ 
vor  and  directness  in  prayer. 

Indeed  we  are  wondering  now  how  much 
this  very  obelisk  may  have  had  to  do  with 
shaping  our  prayer  forms.  It  stood  before  the 
eyes  of  Abram  and  Moses  and  Joseph  and  hosts 
who  went  far  and  wide  and  may  have  wrought 
itself  for  aught  we  are  able  to  deny  into  the 
very  phrases  that  lie  on  the  page  of  Holy  Writ, 
a  page  that  was  never  touched  with  inspired 
pen  until  the  obelisk  page  was  bronzed  with 
the  light  of  centuries,  that  it  had  gathered  into 
itself. 
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By  Rev.  William  Aikman,  D.D. 

“Blessed  are  the  uses  of  adversity,”  and  one 
of  the  blessed  things  is  that  it  discovers  for 
us  friendships  that  we  did  not  know  of,  and 
creates  friends  that  had  no  existence  before. 
At  least  it  has  seemed  so  of  late  to  me  as  an 
old  alumnus  of  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

There  was  a  time,  a  few  years  since,  when 
my  interest  in  “Union”  had  grown  dim  and 
had  almost  faded  out.  It  was  not  that  I  was 
at  all  indulging  in  the  feeling  or  was  saying 
what,  in  a  certain  old  Book,  we  are  forbidden 
to  say,  “The  former  days  were  better  than 
these.”  The  old  days  of  Robinson  and  White 
and  Skinner  were  good  days  and  have  never 
been  surpassed,  though  learned  and  able  men 
have  filled  the  chairs  which  they  graced.  It 
was  not  an  unwholesome  remembrance  of 
them,  but  something  else  that  gave  me  con¬ 
cern. 

I  may  have  been  mistaken,  possibly  I  was, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  in  these  later  years, 
the  effort  in  Seminary  work  and  teaching  was 
to  make  scholars  rather  than  ministers.  To 
me,  possibly  to  no  one  else,  there  was  an  air 
about  my  old  seminary  which  was  not  wholly 
congenial.  There  was  learning,  scholarship, 
and  skillful  teaching,  but  uliquid  intnn  deeid, 
within  something  was  lacking.  Semitic  and 
Oriental  scholarship,  Assyrian  and  Sanscrit 
literature,  and  what  not,  were  seemingly  in 
the  ascendant  and  usurping  the  place  of  a 
deep-toned  search  after  God’s  truth  and  its 
adaptation  to  heart  and  life,  and  an  absence 
of  whole  smiled  effort  to  make  men  able  to 
bring  it  near  to  other  men. 

I  do  not  assert  that  this  feeling  was  just  or 
that  it  was  really  warranted  by  the  work  that 
the  Seminary  was  doing,  I  mean  simply  that 
it  was  present  in  my  mind,  and  that,  for  the 
time,  it  withdrew  my  sympathies  from  the 
Seminary  around  which  so  many  pleasant  and 
sacred  memories  were  clinging. 

But  these  impressions  have  given  place  to 
others.  Days  of  accusation  and  attack,  days 
of  suffering  and  defence  have  come,  tenderly 
calling  upon  her  children,  and  the  old  inter¬ 
est  and  affection  have  been  awakened  in  one 
at  least  of  them. 

This  is  only  preliminary  to  just  a  little  that 
I  wanted  to  say  about  what  is  understood  to 
be  the  proposed  training  of  students  for  pas¬ 
toral  and  ministerial  efficiency  by  present  and 
practical  work,  through,  but  outside,  the 
Seminary,  in  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the 
city.  Old  experiences,  at  least,  have  sug 
gested  it. 

From  my  fifteenth  to  my  twenty-fifth  year 
I  had— it  was  an  entirely  voluntary  thing— 
under  the  old  “City  Tract  Society,”  two  of 
what  were  then  called  “Tract  Districts.”  One 
of  them  was  in  what  was  then  a  hard  spot.  It 
was  bounded  by  Duane,  Elm,  Pearl,  and  Cen¬ 
tre  Streets.  Another  was  along  the  wharfs 
near  Peck  Slip  on  the  East  River.  Older 
readers  will  remember  the  name  of  the  Rev. 
Amzi  Camp  as  the  “Ward  Missionary”  of  the 
sixth  and  fourteenth  wards.  It  was  under 
his  direction  that  the  work  was  done. 

I  remember  now,  how  as  a  mere  boy  I  tried 
to  assist  him  in,  perhaps,  the  first  preaching 
service  that  was  ever  held  in  the  Five  Points. 
It  was  years  before  The  Five  Points  Mission 
was  even  thought  of,  and  when  the  Old  Brew 
ery  was  standing  in  all  its  squalor  and  crime. 
We  had  a  room  in  the  second  story  of  a  house 
about  a  stone’s  throw  from  the  angle  where 
three  converging  streets  made  the  “five 
points.”  It  was  occupied  on  week  days  by  an 
Odd  Fellows  Lodge  of  colored  men.  Mr.  Camp 
preached  above,  while  his  boy  assistant,  with 
a  handful  of  tracts  as  a  sort  of  placard,  stood 
on  the  sidewalk  inviting  the  passers-by  to  go 
in.  Sometimes  I  would  do  the  talking  and 


some  one  else  would  do  the  Inviting. 

Rut  the  regular  and  systematic  work  of  the 
ordinary  “Tract  distributor”  of  those  days 
was  to  go  from  house  to  house  and  from  room 
to  room,  if  possible  to  find  an  entrance,  and  a 
way  to  religious  conversation  and  influence. 
It  was  understood  that  the  tract  was  largely 
a  means  of  introduction  and  a  sort  of  ekcuse 
for  the  call.  It  was  not  intehded  to  be  a 
thing  by  itself,  but  rather,  to  make  a  Way 
and  enforce  a  personal  appeal.  No  house  ol* 
room,  from  cellar  to  garret,  was  passed  by, 
but  using  all  the  tact  that  one  had,  an  en¬ 
trance  was  sought,  not  only  to  the  place,  but 
the  heart  of  those  who  were  there. 

Of  course  this  necessitated  all  sorts  of  ex¬ 
periences.  There  were  welcomes  and  there 
were  rebuffs,  there  were  things  that  gladdened 
and  things  that  saddened,  things  that  took  all 
one’s  fortitude  and  Christian  grace  to  bear,  as 
well  as  things  full  of  cheer  and  reward.  But 
what  a  training  it  was  !  The  “distributer” 
came  in  contact  with  every  class,  the  refined, 
the  coarse,  the  gentle,  the  degraded,  the  be¬ 
lieving,  the  skeptical,  and  it  was  his  to  meet 
each  case,  adapting  his  words,  if  possible,  to 
its  requirements.  How  it  brought  into  play 
all  one’s  skill  and  all  one’s  acquirements  I 
How  it  made  him  use  the  theology  that  he 
had  the  day  before  been  studying!  How  it 
(darified  and  made  available  the  doctrines  that 
he  had  been  endeavoring  himself  to  master ! 
How  it  quickened  his  powers  of  discernment 
and  revealed  to  him  the  moral  and  spiritual 
attitude  of  people!  How  it  made  him  quick 
to  see  where  they  might  bn  helped! 

And  it  was  not  merely  an  intellectual  edu 
cation  that  he  was  gaining.  All  his  sympa¬ 
thies  as  a  man  were  drawn  upon.  He  came  in 
contact  with  sorrow,  and  would  sometimes 
weep  with  those  that  wept.  He  would  see  the 
spiritual  dilficulties  and  would  be  compelled 
to  confront  them.  He  would  meet  with  those 
who  would  fain  “enter  in  through  the  gate,” 
but  who  needed  to  be  shown  the  way.  How  all 
this  would  linger  with  him  as  he  walked  the 
streets  and  go  with  him  to  his  room  I  How  it 
would  call  out  his  prayers  in  the  night  watches  1 

There  were  great,  exceeding  great  rewards ; 
heartaches  and  disappointments  indeed,  but 
souls  won  and  the  Master  glorified  as  out  of 
these  lowly  places  there  would  come  those 
upon  whose  faces  and  in  whose  lives  were  seen 
the  divine  workmanship. 

With  the  work  of  personal  visitation  was 
also  connected  the  prayer- meeting.  We  would 
get  the  use  of  some  parlor — it  might  be  a 
kitchen — where  the  meeting  would  be  held. 
Then  the  day  before  and  the  afternoon  before 
an  invitation  would  be  circulated  calling  atten-. 
tion  to  it.  The  little  room  would  be  usually 
full.  Singing— I  have  now  the  little  hymn- 
book  that  we  used— prayer,  and  talking  filled 
the  hour.  Here,  too,  was  a  training,  training 
in  the  conduct  of  a  meeting  and  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  truth  to  the  mind  and  conscience  that 
could  be  gotten  in  no  other  way.  However  it 
may  have  been  with  others,  I  am  certain  that 
this  mission  work  made  a  pastor  of  one  before 
be  had  a  pastorate,  and  gave  him  experience 
and  acquired  skill  that  many  years  in  the  or¬ 
dained  ministry  only  could  give  him.  It  was  a 
part  of  his  ministerial  training  that  no  teacher 
could  have  given  him.  I  have  thought  of  all 
this,  as  I  know  something  of  the  work  which 
Union  is  laying  out  for  her  young  men.  That 
mission  work,  outside  the  building,  but  a  part 
of  the  course,  has  all  promise  in  it.  Happy 
will  be  the  student  who  comes  under  its  power. 
It  will  make  his  learning  presently  available ; 
it  will  make  his  theology  usable,  it  will  draw 
his  heart  to  the  Master.  If  in  the  coming 
days  the  best  learning  and  scholarship  within 
shall  go  band  in  hand  with  whole-hearted  and 
self  denying  work  without,  a  new  glory  and 
blessedness  will  rest  upon  her. 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
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THE  MISSIONARY  SPIRIT  AS  APPLIED  TO 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

By  Bev.  Sanford  H.  Cobb. 

Some  time  since  there  appeared  in  one  of 
the  religious  papers  a  statement  that  the 
students  in  a  seminary  mentioned  had  formed 
a  society  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  an  in¬ 
terest  in  Home  Missions.  This,  as  a  distinct 
issue,  seemed  something  new  and  exceedingly 
commendable  It  was  hoped  that  the  example 
would  be  followed  in  other  seminaries.  Should 
it  be  so,  the  result  would  doubtless  go  far  to 
relieve  a  situation  frequently  gainful  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  those  whose  place  and  duty  have  called 
them  to  care  for  our  Home  Mission  fields. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
general  understanding  missionary  ardor  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  look  away  from  home  to  foreign  ser¬ 
vice.  Go  to  any  of  our  seminaries  and  inquire 
as  to  how  many  of  the  young  men  have  de¬ 
voted  themselves  to  missionary  work,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  nearly  all  of  them  have  the 
foreign  field  in  view.  It  seems  to  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  possession  of  that  peculiar 
zeal  and  devotion  which  we  call  the  “mission¬ 
ary  spirit,”  requires  the  exercise  thereof  in 
lands  remote  from  home.  These  chosen  bands 
move  among  their  fellows  with  the  mark  of 
a  special  consecration,  as  set  apart  under  the 
Lord’s  call  to  a  peculiarly  honorable  work. 
For  the  rest,  though  sincere  and  devoted  in 
desire  to  preach  the  Gospel,  the  choice  of  field 
is  more  or  less  controlled  by  that  professional 
consideration,  which  seeks  the  best  possible 
call  among  the  churches  at  home. 

Now  these  statements  are  not  made  with 
any  thought  of  reproach.  The  fact  simply  is 
noted.  And  the  question  is  started,  why  the 
fact  should  so  be.  Is  it  a  necessity,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  that  the  missionary  spirit 
should  go  abroad  for  exercise ;  that  only  the 
foreign  field  can  offer  scenes  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  fit  to  appeal  to  the  enthusiastic  energy  of 
youth,  and  to  that  devotion  which  counts  not 
the  life  dear? 

There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  such  necessity.  There  is 
no  essential  element  conditioning  the  quality 
or  exercise  of  this  spirit  on  the  land,  location, 
or  circumstances  in  which  it  may  be  called 
to  operate.  The  proper  conditions  are  the 
Lord’s  need  of  the  work  and  the  call  upon  a 
man  to  do  it. 

Nor  is  there  any  reflection  as  to  the  gen¬ 
uineness  of  that  call  to  the  foreign  field  which 
enlists  the  ardor  of  so  many  of  our  student 
missionaries.  Would  God  there  were  more  of 
them?  It  is  delightful  to  behold  their  conse¬ 
cration.  The  most  inspiring  sight  given  to 
the  Church  to  look  upon  for  a  long  season  is 
such  a  gathering  as  the  Students’  Volunteer 
Convention.  One,  looking  upon  it,  needs  not 
to  hear  a  word  of  the  addresses.  Just  to  be¬ 
hold  that  gathering  of  hundreds  of  young 
people,  and  now  that  they  have  given  them¬ 
selves  to  this  blessed  work  with  all  the  ardor 
and  strength  of  their  youth,  is  quite  enough 
to  set  one’s  heart  aflame.  Nor  can  one  doubt 
that  the  Lord’s  hand  is  in  such  movement,  or 
that  therein  is  to  be  found  one  bright  prom 
ise  of  His  coming. 

But  even  while  regarding  and  rejoicing  in 
such  a  scene,  the  question  returns.  Why  should 
such  enthusiasm  as  this  be  directed  exclu 
sively  away  from  home?  Why  do  not  the  des¬ 
titute  portions  of  our  own  land  present  to  vig¬ 
orous  and  ardent  youth  claims  for  service 
which  shall  in  like  manner  excite  enthusiasm 
and  devotion? 

Undeniably  there  is  one  special  attraction  in 
the  foreign  work  not  to  be  found  at  home. 
The  romantic  day  of  Foreign  Missions  has  wot 
entirely  gone  by.  That  sentiment  of  fifty  years 
a^o,  which  lent  (something  of  an  odor  pf  aanc* 


tity  or  halo  of  glory  to  the  foreign  missionary, 
still  finds  place  to  day,  though  in  far  less  de¬ 
gree.  In  most  foreign  fields  there  is  not  the 
same  drain  upon  heroism  as  in  long  past 
years,  but  the  fascinations  of  the  work  in  new 
and  interesting  scenes  still  exercise  a  charm. 
How  far  this  heroic  or  romantic  element  en¬ 
ters  into  the  decision  to  choose  the  foreign 
work  to-day,  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  it  has  place,  such  place,  indeed, 
that  many  a  company  of  young  men,  those 
who  have  made  this  choice,  are  looked  upon 
as  specially  consecrated  and  worthy  of  double 
honor. 

Let  no  one  seek  to  in  any  way  detract  from 
such  honor.  Reference  is  made  to  it  only  as 
it  suggests  a  model  for  the  temper  with  which 
our  young  men  would  do  well  to  regard  the 
home  missionary  work.  That  this  work  is 
not  generally  so  regarded,  and  that  the  home 
missionary  is  not,  by  virtue  of  his  calling,  con¬ 
sidered  worthy  of  equal  honor,  are  two  facts 
which  go  without  the  saying.  The  fields,  the 
environment  of  our  home  work,  do  not  pre¬ 
sent  equal  attraction  or  speak  with  equal 
force.  The  amount  of  consecration  needed  for 
the  home  work  is  not  regarded  as  so  great  or 
so  honorable  as  that  which  summons  to  the 
foreign  field. 

It  is  vast  pity  that  this  should  be  so,  that 
while  so  many  of  our  earnest  youth  give  their 
lives  to  missionary  labor  in  the  parts  beyond, 
so  few  of  those  who  do  not  feel  called  to  go 
abroad,  have  any  conception  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  missionary  work  at  home,  which  stridently 
demands  their  service.  There  is  heroism 
enough  in  many  fields  at  home  to  satisfy  a 
boundless  spiritual  ambition.  Indeed,  one 
may  doubt  if  the  opportunities  for  heroic  and 
romantic  devotion  are  not  now  to  be  found  in 
larger  number  at  home  than  abroad.  We  may 
count  such  experiences  exceptional  to-day, 
as  those  of  Paton  in  the  New  Hebrides  and 
the  missionaries  in  Mexico  and  equatorial 
Africa.  In  most  of  the  foreign  fields  to-day 
the  missionary,  though  isolated  from  his 
land  and  kindred,  dwells  and  works  in  com¬ 
fort  and  safety  in  the  midst  of  scenes  full  of 
interest  and  beauty,  and  “where  only  man  is 
vile.”  Well,  in  the  home  fields  there  is  a 
different  combination.  There  are  plenty  of 
vile  men  to  work  on  and  for ;  the  scenes  are 
not  of  special  beauty,  but  more  frequently  of 
squalor  and  distress.  There  is  no  peril  of 
life,  but  a  long-continued  struggle  with  pov¬ 
erty  and  privation,  trying  to  both  faith  and 
patience,  and  a  more  serious  struggle  with  the 
wrong-headedness  of  men,  every  one  of  whom 
is  an  American  citizen,  as  good  as  any  other 
man,  and  quite  as  wise  as  his  minister. 
Verily,  if  a  young  man  wants  to  make  proof 
of  his  weap<Hi8,  to  show  what  .mettle  is  his, 
to  learn  the  strength  of  prayer  and  patience, 
and  to  harden  his  spiritual  muscle,  I  know  of 
no  better  place  for  him  than  some  of  our  Home 
Mission  fields,  a  crude  hamlet  growing  on  the 
ashes  of  an  old  lumber  camp,  a  little  church 
ambitious  to  make  its  place  good  in  a  bustling 
western  city,  a  village  on  the  frontier  where 
all  conditions  of  life  are  hard  and  of  discom¬ 
fort.  There  is  many  a  Home  Mission  in  Col¬ 
orado,  Dakota,  Northern  Michigan,  and  other 
States  where  ample  room  is  given  for  the  hero¬ 
ism  and  devotion  that  a  man  may  have  in 
him. 

Besides  all  this,  these  fields  need  the  very 
qualities  which  young  men  can  furnish— ardor, 
energy,  enthusiasm,  exuberant  life.  For  many 
such  fields  the  question  of  success  will  be 
answered  by  such  qualities.  But  some  of 
them  can  offer  attractions  to  the  young  minis¬ 
ter  professionally  ambitious,  and  obtain  as 
ministers  only  such  men  as  can  obtain  for 
themselves  no  better  fields.  Were  some  of  our 
young  men  to  espouse  the  missionary  spirit  as 
applied  to  Home  Missions,  it  is  beyond  doubt 
that  brighter  days  would  dawn  for  some  of 
these  struggling  fields,  and  larger  spiritual 
blessing  arise  for  the  young  men  themselves. 


IN  SOUTHERN  ITALY. 

By  Bev.  T.  Johnstone  Irving. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  reputation  of  the 
people  of  Southern  Italy  that  they  are  brought 
into  contact  with  tourists  only  through  their 
worst  specimens — the  Neapolitans.  To  the 
vast  majority  of  English  and  American  trav¬ 
ellers  a  run  to  Southern  Italy  means  nothing 
more  than  a  visit  to  Naples  and  the  sights  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Naples,  and  forever 
after  a  South  Italian  lives  in  their  memory  as 
the  being  who  made  their  visit  a  worry  and 
vexation.  For  ill-behavior  one  might  with 
safety  back  the  Neapolitan  cab-driver  and 
small  storekeeper  against  all  comers.  He 
could  give  odds  to  the  “heathen  Chinee”  him¬ 
self.  His  sins  are  many  and  all  mature;  but 
it  is  mainly  as  the  most  aggressive  and  shame¬ 
less  of  cheats  that  the  tourist  knows  him. 
The  tourist  he  regards  as  his  lawful  prey,  and 
the  capturing  and  fleecing  of  such  prey  is  a 
form  of  activity  to  which  he  gives  himself 
with  all  his  might  and  wit.  But  South 
Italians  are  not  all  Neapolitans. 

The  country  population  even  in  the  near 
neighborhood  of  Naples  is,  in  comparsion  with 
the  city  population,  pure  and  healthful.  In 
saying  this  I  speak  from  personal  knowledge. 
For  three  years  we,  i.  e.,  my  family  and  my¬ 
self,  spent  the  summer  months  in  country 
places  within  thirty  miles  of  Naples— one  year 
in  one  place  and  two  years  in  another.  In 
both  districts  the  life  of  the  people  in  regard 
to  honesty  and  good  behavior  in  general, 
would  bear  no  unfavorable  comparison  with 
similar  districts  in  Scotland.  One  thing  that 
surprised  and  gratified  us  much  was  to  find 
the  Sabbath  used  as  the  Sabbath  should  be. 
In  the  morning  nearly  everybody  went  to 
church,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day  nearly  everybody  rested. 

The  first  district  we  stayed  in  is  exceedingly 
beautiful.  It  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  penin¬ 
sula  which  separates  the  Bay  of  Naples  from 
the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  and  not  many  miles  from 
the  Italian  residence  of  the  American  writer, 
F.  Marion  Crawford.  The  district  is  a  circu¬ 
lar  valley  almost  surrounded  by  mountains— 
a  great  bowl  with  a  deep  fragment  broken  off 
its  southern  rim.  But  this  gap  in  our  alley 
greatly  enhances  its  picturesque  beauty. 
Through  this  gap  you  look  out  on  the  Gulf  of 
Salerno  and  the  blue  Calabrian  Mountains  in 
the  far  distance,  and  if  you  stand  near  enough 
to  the  edge,  you  see  between  two  and  three 
thousand  feet  below  you  Amalfi  and  the  splen¬ 
did  Amalfi  coast.  The  valley  possesses  what  is 
rarely  found  in  South  Italy,  a  perennial  stream 
of  water. 

We  lived  in  part  of  a  large  farmhouse.  Our 
landlords— two  brothers— were  pleasant  pro¬ 
prietors.  One  of  the  brothers  was  married  and 
had  a  grown  up  family ;  the  other  was  an  old 
bachelor.  It  is  now  five  years  since  we  shared 
their  home,  but  we  still  think  of  the  famil>  in 
the  beautiful  valley  with  feelings  of  gratitude 
and  affection.  Kinder  or  more  upright  people 
one  could  not  wish  to  meet.  As  Protestants, 
we  were  subjects  of  great  interest  to  them.  I 
rather  think  that,  at  first,  they  were  smewhat 
uneasy  in  their  conscience  for  having  let  their 
house  to  us.  We  were  told  that  their  priest 
had  spoken  to  them  reproachfully  on  the  mat¬ 
ter.  It  is  probable  they  had  seen  but  few 
Protestanis  before,  and  with  none  had  they 
been  in  such  close  intimacy  as  with  ourselves. 
Our  acquaintance  was  not  many  days  old  be¬ 
fore  the  subject  of  religion  was  brought  up. 
It  was  they  who  introduced  it,  not  I.  They 
were  evidently  desirous  of  learning  from  what 
they  regarded  as  an  authoritative  source  the 
true  nature  of  Protestantism.  Many  a  long 
talk  we  had,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  won¬ 
der  of  the  two  old  men— for  it  was  with  the 
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brothers  I  mainly  conversed— that  our  faith 
should  embrace  so  much  that  was  in  their’s. 
It  was  with  a  look  almost  of  incredulity  that 
they  heard  me  say  we  believed  in  God  the 
Fathe”,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  that  our  sole  trust  for  salvation  was  in  the 
person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  suspect 
the  old  men.  like  so  many  Catholics  in  Italy, 
had  believed  Protestant  and  Atheist  to  be 
convertible  terms.  One  evening  the  bachelor 
brother  and  I  had  talked  long  on  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  Protestantism  and  Catholicism, 
and  just  before  we  parted  he  spoke  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “What  you  tell  me  of  your  religion  re¬ 
minds  me  of  a  saying  of  my  old  mother’s.  It 
was  this:  ‘When you  want  anything  connected 
with  religion,  it  is  always  best  to  go  diretta- 
viente  al  Padrone— straight  to  the  head  of  the 
house.  ’  ”  Here  was  Protestantism  in  a  nut¬ 
shell.  I  assured  the  old  man  that  whatever 
his  mother  might  be  in  name,  she  was  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  very  essence  of  Protestantism.  ] 

One  of  the  married  brother’s  sons  was  a 
priest.  He  w'as  a  teacher  in  an  educational 
establishment  somewhere  in  South  Italy,  and 
it  was  only  when  he  was  home  on  a  fortnight 
holiday  that  we  had  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  him.  He  was  a  little  man, 
and  like  many  little  men,  had  about  him  an 
air  of  great  pomposity.  “Priestling”  was  my 
nickname  for  him— behind  his  back,  of  course! 
The  family  were  all  proud  of  him,  but  espe¬ 
cially  his  mother.  Never  did  Scotch  mother 
look  with  prouder  eyes  on  her  son  “waggin 
his  heid  in  a  poopit,”  than  did  this  Italian 
mother  on  her’s  in  priest’s  hat  and  gow’n. 
My  first  advances  towards  acquaintance  with 
him  met  with  little  encouragement.  To  my 
friendly  “Good  morning!”  his  only  response 
was  the  politest  of  bows  and  the  severest  of 
looks  ;  and  I  suspect  that  hut  for  a  lucky  ac¬ 
cident  I  should  not  have  got  to  know  him  at 
all.  The  lucky  accident  was  this:  I  came  on 
him  in  his  mother’s  kitchen  one  day  with  hin 
gown  off  and  smoking  the  stump  of  a  very 
cheap  cigar.  Now,  I  wont  reveal  secrets;  I 
will  only  say  that  a  priest  with  his  gown  off 
doesn’t  look  nearly  so  well  as  he  does  with  it 
on.  My  priestling,  I  could  see,  felt  “caught,” 
and  didn’t  like  it;  but  I  looked  “nothing  in 
particular,”  offered  him  a  fresh  cigar,  and 
now  we  were  on  the  beet  of  terms. 

I  have  said  his  family  were  all  proud  of 
him.  It  was  not  so  manifest  that  he  was 
proud  of  his  family.  The  fact  is,  he  wasn’t. 
He  looked  down  on  them,  and  I  got  to  know 
that  his  visits  home  were  generally  made  occa¬ 
sions  for  exacting  from  the  old  man  instal¬ 
ments  of  the  portion  of  goods  that  he  thought 
should  fall  to  him.  One  day  the  father  spoke 
somewhat  bitterly  of  the  folly  of  bringing  up 
a  son  to  be  a  tyrant  in  his  family,  and  I  knew 
the  priestling  had  been  putting  on  the  screws. 

In  the  valley  were  three  black  sheep.  It 
was  said  they  were  not  natives,  but  interlopers 
from  beyond  the  mountains.  Curiously  enough, 
all  three  tried  to  better  their  condition  in  life 
by  making  a  base  use  of  me.  I  am  not  aware 
that  I  ever  saw  any  of  them,  and  certainly, 
speech  with  them,  I  bad  none.  All  the  more 
strange  was  it.  therefore,  that  they  should  go 
to  the  parish  priest  and  tell  him  I  had  offered 
them  a  thousand  francs  each  to  become  Prot¬ 
estants.  This  meant  two  hundred  dollars  for 
the  three !  The  mistake  the  rascals  made  was 
to  value  themselves  so  highly.  It  is  probable 
the  priest  was  quite  ready  to  believe  they  bad 
been  bribed  to  change  their  religion ;  it  is  not 
probable  he  believed  in  the  amount  of  the 
bribe,  and  therefore  the  men  injured  them¬ 
selves  for  the  success  of  their  next  move, 
which  move  was  to  offer  to  remain  faithful  to 
Mother  Church  provided  the  priest  would  give 
them  as  much  as  bad  been  promised  them  to 
become  heretics.  The  priest  took  the  matter 


to  avizandum,  and  got  into  communication 
with  me.  This  be  did  not  directly,  but 
through  a  German  friend  of  his.  I  told  the 
German  plainly  that  I  considered  it  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  an  insult  to  be  asked  if  I  bad  done 
such  a  thing,  and  on  the  evidence  of  such 
men,  too !  I  bade  him  say  to  the  priest  that 
the  men  were  totally  unknown  to  me,  and  that 
bribery  was  not  a  means  made  use  of  by  Prot¬ 
estants  for  bringing  about  conversions.  I 
heard  nothing  more  of  the  matter. 


A  TOICE  FROM  BRAZIL. 

The  first  Protestant  church  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  Brazil,  was  organized  in  Natal,  the 
capital  city  of  that  State,  in  the  month  of 
March  of  the  present  year.  Although  its 
members  are  few  in  number  (forty  communi¬ 
cants  and  twenty  baptized  children),  they  have 
at  once  set  to  work  to  build  a  place  of  wor¬ 
ship  for  themselves.  The  best  lot  in  the  city 
has  been  given  by  one  of  the  persons  inter¬ 
ested,  and  some  hundreds  of  milreis,  with  a 
monthly  contribution  of  lO.")  milreis,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  what  the  women  hope  to  make  by  de 
voting  two  days  in  each  month  to  work  for 
this  purpose. 

A  letter  from  one  of  the  missionaries  who 
has  gone  to  this  State,  bearing  date  of  April 
.5th,  says:  “The  whole  State  is  open  to  the 
Gospel,  and  the  people  are  more  hungry  for  it 
than  anywhere  else  1  have  yet  been.  .  .  .  The 
Lord  has  done  great  things  for  us,  and  has 
shown  us  plainly  that  it  is  His  will  to  make 
the  Gospel  a  permanent  thing  in  Natal.  .  .  . 
We  have  so  many  things  to  encourage  us  that 
we  feel  more  eager  for  the  work  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  .  .  .  We  have  been  here  over  two  months. 
The  first  service  was  held  in  a  private  bouse, 
and  the  congregation  overflowed  into  the  street 
and  listened  with  great  attention  inside  and 
at  the  doors  and  windows.  The  next  day  the 
Governor  granted  us  the  use  of  the  public 
school  building,  free  of  cost,  and  we  have 
had  congregations  of  between  200  and  800  peo 
pie.  Many  who  never  heard  the  Gospel  before 
are  constant  attendants. 

“The  believers  are  anxious  to  build  as  soon 
as  possible.  There  is  no  private  house  large 
enough,  and  no  hall  to  rent.  In  any  case  we 
cannot  expect  to  go  on  using  the  public  school 
indefinitely.  .  .  .  We  would  be  deeply  grate¬ 
ful  if  some  interested  friend  would  send  us  out 
an  organ  and  communion  service  .  .  .  We 
need  benches,  and  I  dare  to  hope  that  in  time 
and  with  patience  and  earnest  work  we  shall 
obtain  all  this.” 

Will  not  some  church  in  the  United  States 
which  may  be  providing  or  contemplating  a 
new  communion  service,  manifest  sympathy 
with  these  struggling  Brazilian  brethren  in 
their  laudable  effort  to  help  themselves,  by 
sending  their  old  set  to  be  forwarded  to 
Natal?  Any  church  or  individua  s  willing  to 
do  so  will  please  communicate  with  Miss  A. 
S.  Henderson,  Clifton  Springs.  New  York. 

THE  BEION  OF  WOMEN. 

The  Edinburgh  Scotsman,  in  which  we  find 
it,  names  “Atchison”  as  the  scene  of  this 
“neat  story”:  A  man  went  to  sleep  there  the 
other  night  and  dreamed  he  was  in  a  city  en 
tirely  governed  by  women.  It  was  scrupu¬ 
lously  clean,  and,  while  wandering  around, 
he  saw  three  men  arrested  for  spitting  on  the 
pavements.  A  garbage  box  at  the  rear  of  each 
lot  was  hand  painted  and  tied  with  blue  rib 
bon.  Nail  boxes  were  decorated  with  drawn 
work  throws,  and  fire  plugs  had  cushioned 
seats  on  top  of  them.  Sweet  peas  were  climb¬ 
ing  over  the  electric  light  poles,  and  a  hand- 
painted  cuspidor  occupied  a  prominent  place 
on  every  coiner.  There  was  no  business,  not 
a  team  being  allowed  to  pass  up  and  down  the 
main  streets  for  fear  of  making  dust  The 
town  was  deserted,  save  for  the  policewomen, 
who  marched  up  and  down  to  see  that  no  one 
with  dusty  shoes  stepped  into  the  town. 


THE  SCORN  OF  TRUTH. 

Hermon  by  the  Rev.  J.  Weatby  Earnahaw,  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Eowville,  N.  Y.,  June  30, 
ISOS. 

“  Pilate  aaith  unto  him.  What  is  truth  f — 
John  IS :  38. 

These  are  great  words,  if  words  can  ever  he 
great  in  themselves,  apart  from  the  spirit  in 
which  they  are  uttered.  They  are  certainly 
great  in  their  reference.  After  the  name  of 
God,  there  is  no  term  in  human  language  of 
more  sacred  and  precious  import  than  that 
which ’s  the  objective  of  this  question.  From 
of  old  man  has  been  taught  on  highest  au¬ 
thority  the  intrinsic  excellence  and  priceless 
worth  of  truth.  From  the  inspired  wisdom 
which  the  olden  Scriptures  preserve,  there 
comes  to  us  the  precept,  “Buy  the  truth  and 
sell  it  not.”  And  He  in  whom  the  truth  found 
highest  expression  and  embodiment  has  left  as 
a  fart  of  his  immortal  Gospel  the  assurance 
that  the  truth  shall  make  men  free.  The 
highest  human  wisdom  has  echoed  this  wis¬ 
dom  divine.  Chaucer  says,  “Truth  is  the 
highest  thing  that  man  may  keep.”  Milton 
calls  it,  “That  golden  key  that  opes  the 
palace  of  eternity.”  Wordsworth  speaks  of 
“Truths  that  wake  to  perish  never.”  Beech¬ 
er,  with  fine  discrimination,  describes  truths 
as  “First  clouds,  then  rain,  then  harvests  and 
food  ”  And  Julia  Ward  Howe  says,  “Every 
newly  discovered  truth  judges  the  world,  sep¬ 
arates  the  good  from  the  evil,  and  calls  on 
faithful  souls  to  make  sure  of  their  election.” 

The  question,  “What  is  truth?”  asked  with  a 
worthy  interest  and  in  an  earnest  spirit,  would 
be  one  of  the  grandest  questions  that  human 
lips  could  utter  nor  a  human  soul  project. 
Suppose  the  question  asked  by  an  ardent  and 
ingenuous  youth.  Life  is  opening  before  him 
with  all  its  rich,  delightful,  and  absorbing 
mystery.  The  world  is  plying  him  with  its 
motives,  its  attractions,  its  fascinations.  He 
hears  the  syren  voices  call.  He  thrills  with 
the  vision  of  power  and  fame.  He  grows  seri¬ 
ous  with  the  sense  of  responsibility.  He  feels 
the  appeal  of  life’s  varied  good,  the  strong 
impulsions  of  desire  and  passion,  the 
spring  of  an  unfolding  energy.  But  he  re¬ 
solves  for  the  highest,  to  realize  the  highest 
possibilities,  to  pursue  the  highest  ends,  to 
obey  the  highest  laws.  And  he  asks,  “What 
is  truth?”— the  truth  concerning  myself,  my 
relations,  my  duty,  and  the  good  of  life? 
What  can  I  live  by  with  the  assurance  of  liv¬ 
ing  right?  What  can  I  live  for,  and  live  wor¬ 
thily,  live  so  as  to  compass  a  true  unfolding 
and  use,  and  not  spend  the  gold  of  life  for 
that  which  is  not  bread  and  its  labor  for 
that  which  satisfieth  not?  As  thus  uttered  the 
question  is  grand  in  the  highest  degree.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  question  asked  by  one  struggling 
with  the  problems  and  difficulties  which  faith 
involves  and  intellectual  earnestness  encounters 
The  sacred  discipline  of  doubt  is  on.  The 
questions  have  arisen  which  cannot  be  put  by. 
The  growing  pains  of  thought  shoot  through 
the  soul  and  rack  it  with  uncertainty.  The 
perplexities  and  mysteries  of  truth’s  enswathe- 
ment.  the  clouds  and  darkness  which  are 
round  about  its  shining  throne,  have  come  to 
be  felt.  The  easy  faith  of  early  days  no  longer 
serves  or  avails.  The  old  authorities  carry 
not  the  old  conviction.  The  assurances  in 
which  the  soul  once  rested  can  no  more 
suffice,  and  foundations  must  be  bad  on  which 
the  columns  of  a  soul’s  belief,  the  pillars  of  a 
life,  may  firmly  and  surely  stand.  The  voy¬ 
ager  is  out  beyond  where  the  lights  from 
headland  and  harbor  flash  their  guiding  ray, 
and  must  have  guidance  springing  directly 
from  the  nature  of  things.  On  the  lips  of  such 
a  one  the  question.  “What  is  truth?”  has  a 
profound  and  noble  meaning.  It  is  itself  the 
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utterance  of  a  faith,  the  best  faith  that  in  this 
phase  of  experience  is  possible,  faith  in  truth, 
faith  which  is  the  soul’s  troth-pledge  with 
truth,  and  unites  it  thereto,  though  the  fel¬ 
lowship  be  unrealized,  and  the  'consummation 
of  certainty  be  long  deferred.  Or  suppose  it 
asked  by  one  beset  by  the  problems  and  diffi¬ 
culties  of  practical  life.  In  the  conduct  of 
some  business,  the  administration  of  some 
office,  the  discharge  of  some  trust,  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  some  function,  the  consideration  of  the 
claims  of  some  cause  or  movement,  the  or¬ 
dering  of  the  life  in  some  exacting  and  criti¬ 
cal  relation,  an  earnest  and  conscientious  soul 
finds  itself  in  a  situation  in  which  its  action 
must  be  governed  solely  by  sovereign  princi¬ 
ple.  Precedents  and  social  codes  are  not  de¬ 
terminative.  A  thousand  clamorous  interests 
and  pressing  influences  urge  this  way  and  that, 
and  politic  expedients  offer  themselves  as 
solvents  of  the  problem.  But,  believing  that 
the  situation  is  commanded  by  reasons  of  ab¬ 
solute  cogency  and  imperative  force,  the  which 
to  follow  will  be  to  do  right,  brushing  aside 
all  sophistries  and  specious  plausibilities,  the 
soul  asks  simply,  “What  is  truth?”  the  truth  in 
bearing  on  this  matter,  and  in  which  the  de¬ 
termination  of  my  duty  in  this  connection 
lies?  And  again  the  question  is  in  chime  with 
the  music  which  flows  round  the  eternal 
throne,  aye,  sweet  as  hymns  which  angels 
Bing. 

It  was  with  no  such  interest  and  in  no  such 
spirit  as  these  examples  illustrate,  however, 
that  the  question  was  asked  in  the  instance 
which  our  text  records  Not  in  love  of  truth, 
with  faith  in  it  and  desire  after  it,  but  in 
scorn  of  truth,  was  it,  that  these  words  were 
uttered  in  the  historic  instance.  The  question 
contemplated  no  answer,  or  no  answer  worthy 
of  consideration,  and  upon  his  propounding  it 
the  questioner  turned  and  went  away.  Yet  the 
question  grew  out  of  the  greatest  contact,  the 
most  pregnant  situation,  the  most  solemn 
crisis  that  ever  accentuated  the  life  of  a 
human  being. 

The  words  were  uttered  by  Pontius  Pilate, 
the  Roman  Procurator  of  Judea,  under  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  in  private  audience  with 
Jesus  Christ,  as  He  was  arraigned  before  him 
upon  charges  of  political  offence  made  by  the 
Jewish  hierarchy.  Pilate  has  taken  the  pris¬ 
oner  into  the  judgment  hall  for  personal  ex¬ 
amination.  The  hierarchs  have  charged  him 
with  various  political  offences,  among  which 
was  the  claiming  to  be  Himself  a  King.  Tak¬ 
ing  this  principle  charge  as  comprehending  all 
the  rest  Pilate  questions  Jesus  concerning  the 
alleged  claim.  In  His  reply  Jesus  states  that 
His  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  and  has  no 
militant  organization  and  armament.  Pilate 
perceives,  as  perhaps  he  had  from  the  first 
suspected,  that  there  is  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  treason  in  the  claim ;  but,  interested  now 
on  other  grounds,  though  perhaps  conscious  of 
nothing  more  than  curiosity,  he  questions  his 
strange  Prisoner  further,  “Art  Thou  then  a 
King?”  Jesus  answers  in  assent,  but  defines 
His  kingship  as  the  sovereignty  of  supreme 
devotion  to  the  truth.  “To  his  end  was  I 
bom,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world, 
that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth. 
Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  My 
voice.”  Pilate  rejoins  with  his  question  of 
scorn,  “What  is  truth?”  the  tone  implying— 
“Stuff  and  nonsense,  unsubstantial  abstrac¬ 
tion,  dreamy  phantasy,  having  no  place  in  the 
categories  of  fact  and  reality,  and  of  no  in¬ 
terest  save  to  visionary  enthusiasts  and  hair- 
brained  fanatics ;  and  awaiting  no  further  re¬ 
ply,  closes  the  interview. 

Now  this  scorn  of  truth  is  very  sad.  It  is  in 
some  sort  the  most  dreadful  mood  into  which 
a  human  being  can  fall.  There  is  nothing 
grand,  or  noble,  or  beautiful  about  it,  and 


nothing  grand,  noble,  or  beautiful  can  spring 
from  it.  It  is  more  fatal  than  the  loss  of 
faith  in  any  of  the  forms  of  truth.  That  is 
sad,  but  not  hopeless,  for  the  lapse  of  form 
may  issue  in  the  revelation  of  the  spirit,  and 
the  night  of  doubt  be  followed  by  the  dawn  of 
a  brighter  day.  But  from  the  scorn  of  truth, 
which  means  loss  of  faith  in  that  essential 
truth  which  forms  imperfectly  embody  and 
express,  nothing  can  come  but  death,  the 
paralysis  and  suppression  of  all  the  nobler  ap¬ 
titudes,  potencies,  and  aspirations  of  the  soul. 
It  takes  the  glory  out  of  life,  and  robs  the 
better  nature  of  all  its  grander  stays  and  finer 
inspirations.  It  brings  back  the  old  selfish 
struggle  for  existence  and  advantage,  which 
becomes  baser  and  meaner  as  carried  on  under 
the  conditions  of  an  advanced  material  civili¬ 
zation  and  complex  social  organization  than 
when  waged  with  bow  and  spear  and  battle 
axe. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  this  man, 
Pilate,  that  we  may  see  the  kind  of  life  from 
which  this  scorn  of  truth  grows. 

We  do  not  know  much  about  this  Roman 
magistrate  beyond  what  is  here  recorded. 
Another  incident  of  his  career  is  referred  to 
in  the  Gospel  by  Luke,  and  it  is  a  bad  one. 
Other  particulars  are  preserved  in  the  pages  of 
Josephus  and  Philo.  Only  a  little,  however, 
can  be  gathered  from  all  these  sources.  But 
the  scanty  biographical  material  is  all  of  a 
piece,  and  the  kind  of  man  he  was  is  very 
clearly  indicated.  He  is  ever  as  we  see  him 
here,  the  temporizer,  the  man  who  acts  on 
the  low  level  of  worldly  policy  and  selfish  in" 
terest,  destitute  alike  of  religious  faith  and 
moral  principle,  with  no  sacred  loyalties  or 
sovereign  convictions,  but  only  the  wiley 
astuteness  of  the  politician,  and  the  moral 
weakness  and  pliancy  which  are  its  usual  ac¬ 
companiment. 

Behold  him  in  this  scene.  He  believes  Jesus 
inno^’ent.  He  has  no  sympathy  with  those 
presenting  the  charges  against  Him.  He  real¬ 
izes  from  the  first  that  the  case  is  one  of 
priestly  persecution  and  malversation,  and 
that  he  is  asked  to  become  the  tool  of  con 
spirators  because  they  lack  the  power  to  exe 
cute  their  own  base  designs  He  sees,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  men  with  whom  he  has  to  do 
are  resolute  and  insistent,  and  he  knows  that 
it  will  be  troublesome  and  perilous  for  him  to 
resist  them.  He  tries  by  various  expedients 
to  wriggle  out  of  the  disagreeable  situation. 
Nothing  avails,  however,  and  at  last  he  sur¬ 
renders  at  once  his  manhood  and  magistracy 
to  the  implacable  hierarchy ;  and  against  every 
conviction,  every  pledge  with  regard  to  the 
administration  of  his  office,  and  even  his  own 
inclination,  his  wife’s  warning,  and  such 
shreds  of  faith  as  still  lingered  about  him  in 
the  form  of  a  superstitious  regard  for  omens, 
he  sentences  Jesus  to  the  cross. 

We  see,  therefore,  in  Pontius  Pilate  the 
typical  worldling,  that  is,  the  man  of  the 
world  in  the  base  and  degrading  sense,  the 
man  who  acts  upon  the  mere  plane  of  worldly 
policy,  from  motives  defined  by  considerations 
of  worldly  interest  and  advantage,  the  man 
who,  to  have  the  world,  or  some  part  of  it,  in 
formal  possession  or  subjection,  will  himself 
bend  to  it  the  supple  knee  in  moral  subjection, 
and  sacrifice  in  reluctant,  but  calculating 
homage  every  sacred  element  both  of  person¬ 
ality  and  position  to  the  idol  he  at  once 
adores  and  abhors,  and  that  in  turn  despises 
while  it  subserves  him.  He  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  the  men  who,  by  wise  knowledge,  large 
comprehension  and  sympathy,  great  designs, 
and  superior  force,  have  conquered  the  world, 
or  some  considerable  section  thereof,  but  the 
men  who  by  its  pandering  to  their  tastes  and 
ambitions,  the  jingling  of  gold,  the  lure  of 


position,  the  bait  of  power,  have  been  subju¬ 
gated  by  it  and  have  become  its  slaves. 

Think  what  a  man  must  have  stifled  and 
suppressed  within  himself  before  he  comes  to 
this !  How  the  fair  ideals  and  noble  ambi. 
tions  must  have  died  out  I  What  divine 
voices  of  conscience  and  honor  and  inspira¬ 
tion  must  have  been  silenced  I  What  depths 
of  self-contempt  must  have  been  fathomed! 
What  tracts  of  bis  nature  must  lie  waste! 
What  low  heavens  must  vault  his  life !  What 
narrow  horizons  bound  his  world !  What 
meagre  vistas  open  to  bis  exploring  vision ! 
What  divine  lineaments  must  have  been 
effaced !  And  how  all  the  finer  parts  of  the 
nature,  overrun  by  the  world’s  rough  feet, 
must  have  grown  hard  and  sterile ! 

This  is  the  kind  of  life  that  breeds  the  scorn 
of  truth ;  this  the  type  of  character  which 
is  the  source  and  seat  of  the  ignoble  senti¬ 
ment.  The  type  has  many  variations,  but 
these  are  its  essential  features.  It  is  a  type 
to  which  any  high  ideality,  sublime  enthusi¬ 
asm,  generous  devotion,  or  self-sacrificing  con¬ 
secration  is  impossible.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  world  in  which  and  for  which  such  a  one 
lives  to  inspire  and  sanction  these,  and  any 
touch  thereof  would  be  regarded  as  symp- 
toinatic  of  disorder  and  abberration.  He 
knows  no  transcendant  realm  of  duty.  Con¬ 
science  has  for  him  no  imperative  mandate, 
sovereign  impulse,  or  “throb  of  fathomless 
suggestion  ”  He  is  alive  only  to  tangible  real¬ 
ities.  Into  that  sphere  of  principle  and  law 
where  moral  distinctions  lie  and  eternal  issues 
rise  he  does  not  venture,  and  if  he  did,  be 
would  be  like  an  owl  in  the  daylight.  'Talk 
to  him  of  the  moral  relations?  You  might  as 
well  seek  to  interest  him  in  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  Utopia.  He  does  not  see  the  per¬ 
manent  meanings  which  indue  the  forms  and 
shadows  of  the  present.  He  does  not  detect 
the  moral  habit  which  even  those  physical  and 
social  laws  with  which  he  deems  himself 
familiar  manifest.  He  does  not  perceive  the 
divinity  which  hems  him  about  in  all  the 
scenes  and  shows  through  which  he  moves. 

The  true  delineation  of  the  worldly  life,  in 
its  levels  and  measures,  its  resources  and  re 
suits,  is  the  best  warning  against  it.  We  do 
not  need  to  trace  Pilate’s  career  on  to  the  dis¬ 
honored  banishment  and  probable  suicide.  It 
is  enough  to  see  him  here,  asking  in  scorn, 
“What  is  truth?”  and  awaiting  no  reply, 
though  Incarnate  Truth  was  in  presence,  but 
going  out  and  enacting  the  most  shameful 
atrocity  of  human  story. 

Life  must  be  nourished  by  truth,  be  sus¬ 
tained  by  faith  in  truth,  be  vital  and  ener¬ 
getic  with  the  love  of  truth,  if  it  is  to  have 
the  worth  and  glory  which  truthfulness  alone 
can  impart. 

Reverence  for  truth  must  be  implanted  and 
cultivated  by  education.  If  no  high  and  sacred 
regard  for  truth  be  set  among  the  formative 
forces  of  unfolding  life,  the  life  will  turn  only 
on  pivots  of  policy  and  expediency. 

Truth  must  be  chosen.  Truth  must  be 
cherished.  Truth  must  be  lived.  Objective 
truth  is  contemned  when  inward  truth  and  re¬ 
sponsiveness  to  truth  are  extinct. 

It  may  be  that  to  the  question,  “What  is 
truth?”  no  formal,  full,  and  final  answer  can 
be  given.  Formulate  truth,  and  the  imperfect 
and  temporary  form,  which  embodies  the 
finite  apprehension  thereof,  will  be  unequal 
and  inadequate  to  the  eternal  reality.  But 
the  eternal  reality  abides,  and  even  the  im¬ 
perfect  temporary  form  has  its  use. 

There  is  no  book,  no  church,  no  inward 
monitor,  no  testimony  within,  without,  that 
can  make  us  to  know  the  truth  without 
moral  fitness  and  endeavor  on  our  part. 
There  must  be  truth  in  the  inward  parts  in 
order  to  our  finding  truth  anywhere.  But, 
with  this,  there  is  truth  for  you  and  me,  to 
believe,  to  know,  to  live  by,  and  to  die  by 
The  book,  the  conscience,  the  experience  of 
humanity,  through  all  and  above  all,  the 
life  and  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  these  are 
fountains  through  which  the  living  stream 
wells  forth.  What  prophets  have  seen,  sages 
thought,  and  saints  lived  is  true.  What  Jesus 
believed,  knew,  and  taught  is  true.  You  shall 
sooner  convince  me  that  yon  sun  emits  dark¬ 
ness  than  make  me  believe  other  than  this. 
Yea,  you  and  I  have  seen  human  lives  that  we 
knew  were  based  on  truth 

So  the  truth  which  shall  judge  us  at  last 
marshals  us  to  right  or  to  left  to-day. 

“  Heard  »re  the  voice-, 

He<rd  are  the  eases. 

The  WcH-lds  and  th-  Ages: 

Choose  well:  toor  choice  is 

Brief  and  yet  endless.'’ 
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'She  Religious  Press, 


The  Chrietinn  Advocate  appears  in  handsome 
new  type  this  week,  and  discusses,  among 
other  matters,  the  proprieties  of  “Public 
Prayer  on  SiK'cial  Occasions,”  bearing  down 
as  it  seems  to  us,  a  little  to  severely  on  tbe 
chaplains  of  our  legislatures  and  others.  So 
far  as  we  are  advised,  it  is  “unusual”  for 
them  to  offer  partizan  prayers.  But  our  con¬ 
temporary  says: 

It  is  not  unusual  for  chaplains  of  legislatures 
to  say  things  in  public  prayer  which  divide 
the  body  into  bitter  partisans  or  grieve  every 
genuine  Christian  who  may  be  present.  Sar¬ 
casms  upon  acts  passed  or  bills  proposed  have 
been  indulged  in,  hints  of  bribery  thrown  out 
and  Governors  or  the  President  of  the  United 
States  caricatured.  Such  things  are  profane, 
and  the  man  who  bears  himself  thus  before 
the  Lord  is  condemned  out  of  his  own  mouth 
as  unable  to  offer  a  prayer  that  “availeth 
much.”  The  occasional  occurrence  of  this 
odious  conduct  shows  that  care  should  be 
taken  in  the  selection  of  chaplains.  Un¬ 
spotted  reputation,  intellectual  qualifications, 
good  taste,  and  self-control  are  indispensable. 
And  if,  after  all  precautions,  the  prominence 
of  the  position  turn  the  head  of  the  incum¬ 
bent,  the  body  should  remove  or  censure  and 
the  press  excoriate  him. 

Public  prayer  is  seemly  in  the  Federal  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  State  Legislatures.  Their  high 
functions  and  the  universal  influence  of  their 
acts  and  spirit  justify  and  require  it.  It  is 
not  incongruous  that  national  nominating  and 
platform-making  conventions  should  provide 
for  the  opening  of  the  first  session  with  a 
solemn  invocation  of  God’s  guidance.  And  it 
is  most  appropriate  at  the  installation  of  the 
highest  judicial  and  executive  officers.  That 
on  great  patriotic  celebrations  and  anniver¬ 
saries  the  name  of  Him  who  is  “Governor 
among  the  nations”  should  be  recognized  will 
be  questioned  by  none  except  the  atheist  or 
the  scoffer.  Yet  as  these  are  variable  in 
method  and  spirit  it  is  well  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  to  consider  all  the  features  of  a  program 
before  arranging  for  a  prayer;  and  ministers 
are  not  wise  to  consent  to  take  such  a  part 
without  knowing  what  is  to  follow. 

But  that  ordinary  political  meetings  or  clubs, 
or  assemblies  of  any  kind  liable  to  contention 
or  unrestrained  hilarity,  should  be  opened 
with  prayer,  is  by  no  means  certain.  Without 
doubt  they  need  praying  for.  But  whether 
the  prayer  should  be  one  that  none  but  God 
can  hear,  or  be  spoken  in  the  ears  of  men.  is 
the  question.  Where  there  is  ground  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  assembly  w’ill  regard  it  as  a 
hollow  form,  there  is  no  reason  for  it. 

A  minister  advancing  to  pray  at  such  a  con¬ 
vention  heard  profanity  on  the  platform  among 
the  managers.  He  repeated  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
adding  nothing.  Under  similar  circumstances 
H  brother  prayed  with  such  pungency  and  unc¬ 
tion  for  the  conviction  and  conversion  of  the 
people  before  him,  that  it  is  said  that  some 
present  were  permanently  influenced  for  good. 
He  closed  thus:  “Grant  these  our  requests, 
and  the  members  of  this  convention,  knowing 
the  way  to  the  throne  of  grace,  will  seek  Thy 
guidance,  and  receive  it  because  they  will  be 
inclined  to  follow  it.” 

Whoever  consents  to  pray  in  such  an  as¬ 
sembly  should  consider  the  occasion  well, 
determining  first  what  to  omit. 


The  Examiner  concludes  its  “Notes  of  a 
Rambler”  with  the  big-hearted  assurance 
that  “No  extra  charge  is  made  for  these  sug¬ 
gestions.  They  are  thrown  in  as  a  sort  of 
premium,  without  competition,  to  every 
reader  of  this  invaluable  sheet.  ”  We  venture 
to  sample  the  lot  by  way  of  reprisal  for  the 
Poor  Presbyterian  material  which  so  appropri¬ 
ately  rounds  up  this  excerpt : 

A  little  humor  does  not  detract  anything 
from  true  dignity,  and  is  not  an  ungraceful 
accompaniment  to  great  ability.  The  late 
E.  Rockwood  Hoar,  of  Massachueetts,  Presi 
dent  Grant’s  Attorney-General,  (who  ought  to 
have  been  confirmed  when  Grant  nominated 
him  for  Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court),  was  one  of  tbe  ablest  and 
one  of  the  most  upright  jurists  in  America. 
He  was  so  superlatively  just  that  he  seemed 
reluctant  to  show  any  favor  to  either  side  in  a 
trial,  lest  the  favor  should  seem  a  departure 
from  strict  impartiality.  It  was  said  of  him, 


sportively,  that  he  resigned  his  seat  as  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  because 
he  could  not  decide  against  the  plaintiff  and 
the  defendant  both  ;  but  he  was  not  above  a 
little  pleasantry.  Every  one  cognizant  with 
law  is  familiar  with  the  expression,  “an  inno¬ 
cent  third  party.”  If  A  gives  a  note  to  B,  for 
which  he  receives  no  consideration,  he  may 
dispute  the  payment  of  the  note  when  pre¬ 
sented  by  B.  But  if  B  has  made  a  bona  fide 
transfer  of  tbe  note  to  C.  then  A  can  no  longer 
plead  “no  consideration”;  the  note  is  said  to 
have  gone  into  the  hands  of  an  innocent  third 
party.  After  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Chase, 
President  Grant  nominated  to  succeed  him 
Attorney  General  George  H.  Williams.  He 
was  felt  to  be  so  inadequate  to  tbe  place  that 
leading  Republicans  remonstrated  ;  thereupon 
the  President  withdrew  the  nomination,  and 
substituted  that  of  Caleb  Cushing  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  a  man  of  great  ability,  but  to  whom 
the  word  principle  was  devoid  of  meaning. 
The  Republican  leaders  were  yet  more  horri¬ 
fied,  and  begged  the  President  to  “  withdraw 
this  and  give  us  Williams  again.”  Then  the 
President  nominated  Morrison  R.  Waite  of 
Ohio,  a  man  of  good  legal  standing  and  of 
irreproachable  character.  When  some  one 
criticised  this  nomination,  Mr.  Hoar  replied, 
“Oh,  don’t  say  a  word;  it  has  gone  into  the 
hands  of  an  innocent  third  party ;  let  us  be 
satisfied.” 

Sometimes  humor  exhibits  itself  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  might  seem  a  little  incon¬ 
gruous.  The  late  Dr.  Poor,  a  Presbyterian 
missionary  in  Ceylon,  was  a  man  of  a  pleasant 
humor,  which  his  son.  Dr.  D.  W.  Poor,  ex- 
secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  has  inherited.  During  one  of  the  peri¬ 
odical  epidemics  of  cholera  which  swept  over 
Ceylon,  Dr  Poor  was  violently  attacked.  A 
messenger  was  at  once  dispatched  for  Samuel 
P.  Green,  M.  D. ,  a  medical  missionary  residing 
about  five  miles  away.  When  Dr.  Green  came 
into  the  room.  Dr.  Poor  exclaimed,  “Well, 
this  is  a  bad  prospect ;  here  is  a  Poor  patient 
and  a  Green  doctor.”  'This  was  his  last  witti¬ 
cism  ;  the  next  day  he  was  no  more. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  has  this  refer¬ 
ence  to  one  who  lately  leaped  tbe  wall  of  his 
too  strait  inclosure : 

We  hear  of  a  Baptist  minister  in  California, 
tbe  Rev.  J.  H.  Garnett,  who  after  doing  a 
great  work  in  the  body  to  which  he  belonged, 
began  to  find  that  he  could  not  any  longer 
accept  the  customary  view  of  the  Trinity  or 
the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  So,  like  an 
honest  man,  he  resigned  his  position,  and  took 
service  in  a  Unitarian  church.  He  had  felt 
that  he  had  not  liberty  among  the  Baptists, 
and  he  desired  more  room.  But  in  a  short 
time  he  found  that  he  had  more  liberty  than 
he  knew  what  to  do  with.  He  believed  in 
prayer-meetings,  but  when  he  tried  to  organ¬ 
ize  one  among  his  new  friends  he  failed  utter¬ 
ly.  He  found  room  for  his  head,  but  not  for 
his  heart.  So  he  decided  to  return  to  his 
former  home,  and  was  cordially  received.  His 
contusion  in  regard  to  Unitarianism  is  worth 
noting.  In  his  view  it  “is  not  a  religion  at 
all,  but  a  magnificent  school  for  the  study  of 
the  philosophy  of  all  religions.”  This  is  very 
well  said.  But  what  men  need  in  this  world 
of  change  and  trial  is  a  real  religion,  one  that 
has  positive  principles,  and  has  an  anchorage 
in  spiritual  and  heavenly  realities.  Nothing 
else  will  satisfy  an  earnest  spirit. 


The  Voice  holds  that  the  world  moves  in 
the  right  direction,  as  proved  by  the  most  un¬ 
toward  of  current  incidents : 

To  read  a  case  of  witch  burning  in  a  civil¬ 
ized  country  in  this  day  and  generation,  is 
sufficiently  startling ;  but  to  read  of  the  par¬ 
ticipation  in  it  of  a  whole  community,  includ¬ 
ing  the  supposed  witch’s  own  relatives,  is 
positively  sensational.  The  report  of  such  an 
occurrence  comes  from  Clonmel,  Ireland,  and 
seems  to  be  well  authenticated,  several  per¬ 
sons  being  now  in  jail  for  their  part  in  the 
horrible  affair.  It  appears  that  an  Irish  wo¬ 
man  became  afflicted  with  bronchitis  and  a 
nervous  affection  similar  to  St.  Vitus’  dance. 
Her  husband  diagnosed  tbe  case  as  one  of  de¬ 
moniac  possession,  or  witchcraft,  and  after 
summoning  her  relatives,  it  was  solemnly  de¬ 
cided  that  the  demon  must  be  exorcised  by 
means  of  fire.  As  moderate  applications 
seemed  to  do  tbe  poor  woman  no  good,  she 
was  at  last  smeared  with  paraffin,  and,  in  the 
presence  of  her  husband,  her  parents,  and 
other  relatives,  she  was  burned  to  death,  and 


hurried  without  a  coffin  of  any  kind.  The 
community  in  which  this  occurred  is,  of 
course,  ignorant  and  superstitious  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  In  none  other  could  such  a  proceeding 
be  possible  to-day.  When  we  recall  that  such 
things  were  done  a  few  generations  ago  in  the 
most  enlighted  portions  of  New  England  and 
sanctioned  by  the  highest  scholarship  of  the 
day,  we  begin  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
world  does  move. 


The  Scottish -American  takes  this  sensible 
view  of  the  enforcement  of  the  “Excise  Law 
in  New  York” : 

Doctors  differ,  and  apparently  so  do  the 
police  magistrates  of  this  city  in  interpreting 
the  excise  law  in  its  bearing  on  selling  liquor 
on  Sunday.  It  is  possible  that  we  may  hold 
the  opinion  that  the  views  of  certain  of  the 
magistrates  seem  rather  hair-splitting  and 
going  far  out  of  the  way  for  an  excuse  or  pre¬ 
text  for  the  liquor  dealer ;  but  whatever  we- 
may  think,  we  must  not  positively  say  so. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  “contempt  of  court,” 
and  we  cannot  be  missed,  but  must  be  here, 
pen  in  hand,  next  week  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.  All  good,  well-wishing  citizens  will, 
however,  join  with  us  in  thanking  the  Police 
Commissioners  for  their  determination,  with 
or  without  the  support  of  the  new  police  mag¬ 
istrates,  to  strictly  enforce  the  Sunday  liquor 
law  so  long  as  it  is  on  the  statute  book.  'That 
it  can  be  enforced  they  have  already  demon¬ 
strated,  and  to  enforce  it  to  the  full  extent 
and  effectually  throughout  the  city  only  re¬ 
quires  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  tbe 
police  force.  That  force  will  soon  become 
convinced  that  their  interest  now  lies  wholly 
in  obeying  the  orders  of  their  superiors,  the 
Police  Commissioners  and  in  strictly  enforc¬ 
ing  the  law,  and  not  as  formerly,  in  winking  at 
all  breaches  of  it.  As  for  the  citizens  gen¬ 
erally,  so  far  from  their  ever  becoming  in¬ 
censed  at  the  Police  Commissioners  for  en¬ 
forcing  the  Sunday  liquor-selling  law,  they 
will,  before  many  more  “dry  Sundays”  have 
passed,  most  sincerely  and  cordially  thank 
them  for  having  thus  removed  temptation  out 
of  their  way.  They  will  soon  acknowledge 
that  on  Monday  mornings  they  find  them 
sieves  better  both  in  health  and  pocket  be¬ 
cause  of  it,  and  will  thank  the  Police  Com¬ 
missioners  therefore.  In  Scotland  the  work¬ 
ingman  is  just  as  fond  of  a  glass  of  beer  as  his 
brother  here,  but  he  never  thought  of  rising 
against  the  powers  that  be  when  the  public- 
house  there  was  closed  on  Sunday.  Neither 
will  the  workingman  here.  He  is  intelligent, 
and  knows  well  that  it  is  his  own  law  that  is 
being  enforced,  and  that  he  meant  it  to  be  en¬ 
forced  when  he  passed  it,  whether  it  pinched 
his  own  foot  or  not. 

Every  member  of  that  deputation  who  waited 
on  the  Mayor  and  asked  him  to  “let  up”  on — 
not  enforce— the  Sunday  selling  liquor  law, 
ought  to  feel  most  thoroughly  ashamed  of 
himself.  What  was  he  doing  but  setting  an 
example  to  every  crook  in  the  city  to  similarly 
get  up  a  deputation  and  ask  the  Mayor  to  “let 
up”  on  the  law  affecting  them?  What,  in 
fact,  did  the  deputation  indicate?  Simply 
that  they  wanted  all  the  corruption  which 
formely  existed  in  the  police  force  and  on  the 
Bench,  restored.  These  brewers  and  liquor- 
dealers  surely  could  not  be  so  selfish  as  to  ex¬ 
pect  or  wish  that  only  they  should  be  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  the  law,  and  that  it 
should  be  enforced  against  all  others  I 

In  enforcing  the  Sundy  Excise  Law  the 
Police  Commissioners  are  doing  a  great  and 
good  work,  and  one  in  which  all  well-doing 
and  well-wishing  citizens  wish  them  entire 
success. 


The  Catholic  Review  instructs  and  warns  the 
faithful  against  any  further  exercise  of  their 
own  minds  on  this  matter,  as  will  be  seen : 

The  Holy  See  has  directed  that  the  decree 
prohibiting  Catholics  from  belonging  to  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Odd  Fellows,  or  the 
Sons  of  Temperance,  shall  be  promulgated  and 
enforced  in  every  diocese  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Rome  has  spoken  —  all  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  decree  was  obligatory  or  optional 
is  removed.  The  Church  has  not  condemned 
what  is  good  in  those  societies— benevolence, 
mutual  insurance,  brotherhood,  temperance-^ 
it  has  simply  decided  that  for  adequate  rea¬ 
sons  its  members  should  not  affiliate  with 
them.  And  that  decision  is  mandatory  and 
must  be  obeyed  by  the  faithful. 
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JOURNEYING  TO  CANAAN. 

Introductory  :  The  Book  of  Numbers. 

This  book  was  named  by  the  Jews  from  ita 
fifth  word,  Bemidhbar,  In-the-Wilderness.  Our 
English  name  is  a  translation  of  that  of  the 
Septuagint,  and  is  derived  from  the  two  num¬ 
berings  of  the  people  which  it  describes  (chap¬ 
ters  i.,  xxvi. ).  The  story  begins  with  the 
second  month  of  the  second  year  of  the  Ex¬ 
odus  (i.  1),  and  carries  the  account  of  the 
journeyings  to  the  arrival  of  Israel  in  the 
plains  of  Moab,  east  of  the  Jordan  (xxii.  1), 
with  the  conquest  of  the  Eastern  tribes  (xxi. ) 
the  extermination  of  Midian  (xxxi.),  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  the  trans-Jordanic  region  to  the  tribes 
of  Gad, Reuben  and  the  half -tribe  of  Manasseh 
(xxxii. ),  and  the  appointment  of  Joshua  to  be 
Moses’  successor  (xxviii.  15-28). 

The  Book  of  Numbers  is  as  full  of  irterest- 
ing  incidents  as  Leviticus  is  dry  and  difficult 
(except  to  the  student  of  typology,  who  finds 
in  it  a  mine  of  wealth).  In  Numbers  occur 
many  of  the  “Bible  stories”  with  which  we 
have  been  familiar  almost  from  babyhood. 
The  murmurings  of  Israel  against  the  manna 
and  the  miraculous  sending  of  quails,  the 
story  of  the  spies,  the  rebellion  of  Korah  and 
his  company,  the  budding  Of  Aaron’s  rod,  the 
impatient  smiting  of  the  rock  by  Moses  in 
Kadesh,  and  the  consequent  sentence  that  he 
should  not  enter  Canaan,  the  death  of  Miriam 
and  of  Aaron,  the  story  of  the  fiery  serpents,  the 
victories  over  Sihon  King  of  the  Amorites  and 
Og  King  of  Bashan,  the  long  prose-poem 
about  Balaam  and  Balak,  all  these  are  only 
less  familiar  to  us  than  the  stories  of  Isaac 
and  Jacob  and  Joseph,  of  the  Flood,  and  of 
the  Garden  of  Eden. 

The  Book  of  Numbers,  however,  contains 
much  besides  these  narratives.  Two  chapters 
are  given  up  to  the  two  numberings  of  the 
people,  one  (xxxiii. )  to  a  list  of  the  stations 
made  in  their  wanderings,  while  a  considerable 
proportion  (i.  -x. ,  and  others)  contains  collections 
of  laws  and  ordinances  as  dry  and  difficult  to 
read  as  those  in  Leviticus,  and  it  requires  no 
scholarship  at  all  to  perceive  that  they  are  in 
fact  a  part  of  the  Levitical  code.  Now  it  is 
a  fact  which  few  of  us  probably  have  noticed, 
that  the  narrative  parts  of  Numbers  contain 
things  which  are  not  easy  to  reconcile  with 
one  another.  It  is  not  singular  that  we  have 
not  observed  this,  for  most  of  us  have  gained 
our  knowledge  of  Numbers  by  that  pernicious 
habit — very  natural  in  view  of  tbe  many  in¬ 
teresting  Old  Testament  histories  that  have 
been  written  for  children,  but  none  the  lees 
pernicious— of  reading  books  about  the  Bible, 
not  as  a  help  to  a  more  careful  reading  and 
study  of  the  Bible  itself,  but  as  a  substitute 
for  such  reading  and  study.  So  our  knowl- 
edge  of  the  Book  of  Numbers  bae  been  gained 
from  other  books,  and  these,  being  written 
for  tbe  young,  most  properly  pass  over  all  per¬ 
plexing  questions,  omitting  allusions  to  dis¬ 
crepancies,  and  bringing  differing  statements 
into  such  harmony  as  they  best  can, 
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This  is  the  proper  way  to  write  for  children, 
but  we  should  not  permit  our  early  reading  to 
do  duty  in  the  stead  of  a  thorough  study  when 
we  are  older.  And  when  we  begin  sucb  a 
study  of  Numbers,  we  find  much  to  baffie  us. 
As  two  excellent  illustrations  of  this  occur  in 
to  day’s  study,  it  is  not  necessary  to  give 
others,  here ;  they  will  suffice.  What  needs  to 
be  said  bere  is  that  these  things  need  not 
trouble  any  devout  student  who  is  ready  to 
open  his  mind  to  the  teaching  of  facts,  and  is 
not  afraid  of  the  truth  when  he  finds  it. 

Those  who  followed  The  Evangelist  studies 
of  Genesis  and  the  early  part  of  Exodus  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  know  what  is  the  selution  of 
the  apparent  differences  of  statement  in  these 
Old  Testament  books.  They  are  different  be¬ 
cause  they  were  originally  by  different  writers. 
Whatever  view  we  hold  as  to  the  authorship 
of  the  Pentateuch,  whether  we  believe,  as 
Jews  and  Christians  did  for  thousands  of 
years,  that  Moses  was  the  one  who  gave  these 
books  their  final  shape,  or  whether,  with  the 
vast  majority  of  scholars  of  this  century,  we 
believe  that  they  did  not  attain  their  present 
form  until  after  the  Return  from  Captivity, 
nobody  disputes  that  they  are  made  up  of 
many  different  documents.  The  old  belief 
was  that  Noah  committed  to  writing  all  that 
happened  from  tbe  Creation  till  his  own  time, 
that  Abraham  continued  tbe  history  down  to 
bis  own  time,  and  each  of  the  Patriarchs  to 
his,  and  so  on,  not  only  through  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  but  through  the  books  of  Samuel.  And 
from  the  dawn  of  scholarship  people  have  rec¬ 
ognized  such  passages  as  the  words  of  Lamech 
(Gen.  iv.  28,  24)  and  many  others  as  ancient 
fragments  older  than  any  written  record,  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  main  story. 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  the  student  of 
what  was  said  in  tbe  course  of  our  studies  in 
Genesis — that  methods  of  writing  history  are 
very  different  in  tbe  Orient  to-day  from  those 
of  Western  peoples.  When  a  European  or 
American  undertakes  to  write  history,  he  con¬ 
sults  all  possible  authorities,  documents,  etc. , 
and  digests  the  matter  in  his  own  mind,  writing 
afterward  an  entirely  fresh  work. 

But  an  Arabian  scholar  does  not  do  this  way. 
He  makes  copious  extracts  from  those  who 
have  previously  written,  taking  the  best  that 
be  can  find  on  any  subject,  by  whom  ever 
written.  To  these  he  adds  citations  from 
laws,  treaties,  and  other  public  documents, 
giving  only  so  much  of  his  own  as  is  needed 
to  weave  all  these  together  into  consecutive 
form.  There  will  be  many  repetitions,  of 
course,  and  his  must  be  a  most  comprehensive 
and  accurate  mind  who  can  keep  out  all  dis¬ 
crepancies  in  the  way  of  stating  things  or  de¬ 
scribing  important  events,  of  which  none  of 
the  writers  were  probably  eye  witnesses. 

The  difficulties  which  we  find  in  Numbers 
are  all  made  easy  by  our  knowledge  that  this 
is  the  Eastern  method  of  writing  history,  only 
not  so  if  we  assume  that  Moses  was  the  final 
writer  of  the  book.  For  be  tms  an  eye  wit¬ 
ness  of  these  events ;  it  is  impossible  that  he 
should  not  have  known  which  of  the  state¬ 
ments  was  literally  correct.  On  tbe  supposi¬ 
tion,  however,  that  several  documents  were 
brought  together  in  the  Eastern  method  at 
a  later  date  these  difficuties  vanish. 

This  solution  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the 
question,  “Is  the  Book  of  Numbers  an  in¬ 
spired  work?”  No  one  can  really  study  it 
without  perceiving  that  it  is  inspired,  and  the 
more  faithfully  he  studies  it  the  more  pro¬ 
foundly  he  will  be  convinced  of  its  inspiration. 
The  solution  does  affect  the  question,  “What 
is  inspiration!”  but  we  need  not  pause  here  to 
answer  that  question,  which  is  indeed  fat  too 
profound  to  have  been  fully  answered,  as  yet, 
by  anybody.  It  is  enough  for  iis  that  “in¬ 
spiration  is  what  the  Bible  is,”  and  to  go  on 


with  our  study  reverently,  convinced  that 
from  whatever  pen  it  may  have  come  to  us, 
we  are  studying  the  very  Word  of  God. 

But  we  may  say  briefiy  that  in  the  Book  of 
Numbers  we  find  such  an  evidence  of  inspira¬ 
tion  as  this  :  the  exalted  notion  of  righteous¬ 
ness  given  at  a  time  when  the  world’s  stand¬ 
ard  of  righteousness  was  by  no  means  a  high 
one.  The  moral  standard  of  Numbers  is  in¬ 
deed  not  that  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount — 
grace  and  truth  came  in  their  divine  complete¬ 
ness  by  Jesus  Christ.  But  those  things  in 
Numbers  which  seem  to  us  most  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  His  teachings— the  punishment 
inflicted  on  the  Sabbath  breaker,  the  warlike 
spirit  everywhere  encouraged,  the  command  to 
exterminate  Midian— even  in  these  a  far  higher 
moral  idea  appears  than  was  known  to  tbe 
world  at  that  time.  Every  plague  and  punish¬ 
ment  is  distinctly  given  to  teach  the  sinfulness 
of  sin,  the  holiness  of  God,  while  mercy  ap¬ 
pears  most  brightly  in  the  appointment  of 
cities  of  refuge.  Even  war,  that  most  un- 
Cbristlike  of  methods  (which  Christians  have 
not  yet  learned  to  do  without),  is  obviously  a 
means  of  moral  teaching,  “lifting  the  people 
into  the  possibility  of  higher  life,”  “the  primi¬ 
tive  militarism  consecrated  by  Israel’s  neces¬ 
sity  and  destiny.  ”  That  not  only  the  record 
of  Israel’s  history,  but  tbe  very  events  of  that 
history  were  inspired  by  God,  appears  no¬ 
where  more  clearly  than  in  the  Book  of  Num¬ 
bers.  _ 

INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Numbers  x.  29-36. 

Golden  TEX'^^Come  with  us  and  we  will 
do  thee  good :  for  tbe  Lord  bath  spoken  good 
concerning  Israel.— Numbers  x.  29. 

Next  week  we  shall  give  by  way  of  intro¬ 
duction  the  Bible  Study  Union  lesson  cover¬ 
ing  the  journeys  of  Israel  up  to  the  borders  of 
Canaan.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  here,  as 
to  the  historic  setting  of  this  passage,  that 
the  time  is  the  twentieth  day  of  tbe  second 
month  (x.  11)  of  the  second  year  (i.  1)  of  the 
Exodus,  or  about  six  weeks  after  the  events 
of  our  last  lesson. 

At  the  outset  occurs  a  difficulty  which  is  one 
only  on  account  of  our  ignorance  of  Semitic 
proper  names  and  titles.  The  name  of  Moses’ 
father  in-law  is  here  given  as  Reuel,  whereas 
we  have  known  him  as  Jethro  (Ex.  iii.  1, 
xviii.  5,  etc.).  He  is,  however,  first  men¬ 
tioned  as  Reuel  (ii.  18).  Stanley  tells  us  that 
another  form  of  the  latter  name  is  to  this  day 
the  Arab  designation  of  tbe  Chief,  or  Priest 
of  a  petty  clan,  and  doubtless  one  was  bis 
proper  name,  tbe  other  bis  official  title. 
Jethro  had  long  since  returned  home  (xviii. 
27),  but  Hobab,  his  son  or  younger  brother 
(the  Hebrew  word  may  mean  either),  had  evi¬ 
dently  remained  with  Moses  during  the  year 
of  encampment  at  Sinai.  Now  the  purpose  of 
this  long  sojourn  being  accomplisbed,  and 
the  time  for  a  forward  movement  having 
come,  Moses  invites  Hobab  to  accompany 
them.  * 

yjWe  observe  that  he  offers  two  inducements. 
The  first  is  that  of  our  Golden  Text,  “we  will 
do  thee  good,”  and  the  obvious  lesson  to  be 
drawn  from  it  is  the  blesesdness  of  casting  in 
one’s  lot  with  the  people  of  God.  This  in¬ 
ducement,  however,  seems  not  to  have  im¬ 
pressed  Hobab ;  he  preferred  to  depart  to  his 
own  kindred.  Then  Moses  adds  the  further 
inducement  that  he  may  be  of  use ;  bo  knows 
this  country  through  which  they  are  to  pass— 
it  is  his  own  home-land.  He  may  be  to  the 
nation  instead  of  eyes,  to  lead  them  to  the 
best  places  of  encampment ;  and  this  service 
will  be  so  valuable  as  to  entitle  him  not  merely 
to  the  somewhat  vague  benefits  of  the  first 
offer,  but  to  a  full  share  in  all  the  blessings 
of  Israel  (verse  82).  This  inducement  prevails  j 
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We  find  from  Judges  iv.  11,  that  his  descend¬ 
ants  were  numbered  among  the  children  of 
Israel. 

It  is  in  this  narrative  that  we  find  one  of 
those  difficulties  alluded  to  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion.  If  we  remember  our  Bible  stories,  we 
know  that  it  was  the  pillar  of  cloud  that  de¬ 
cided  the  direction  of  the  journeyings  of 
Israel  and  their  encampments,  and  this  we 
are  expressly  told  in  the  preceding  chapter 
(ix.  17).  Apparently  there  are  two  accounts, 
which  cannot  be  by  the  same  person ;  and 
this  is  just  what  scholars  tell  us.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  children  of  Israel  were 
divinely  guided  and  that  Jehovah  was  present 
with  them  in  a  very  peculiar  manner.  The 
lesson  of  this  passage  is  that  Moses,  who 
knew  himself  to  be  divinely  guided  and  had 
every  assurance  of  the  continual  presence  of 
God,  thought  it  right  to  use  the  helps  provi¬ 
dentially  given  him,  and  this  we  should  al¬ 
ways  do. 

The  “Mount  of  Jehovah”  (verse  33)  was 
Sinai,  that  on  which  the  Law  was  given  and 
at  whose  base  they  had  been  encamping  for  a 
year.  Now,  we  are  told,  when  the  time  had 
come  to  depart,  the  ark  of  Jehovah  preceded 
them  by  a  three  days’  journej ,  to  search  out 
the  next  resting  stage.  In  the  verses  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  our  lesson,  we  are  given  a 
very  different  order  of  things.  There  the  ark 
journeys  in  the  very  midst  of  the  host  (verse 
21,  compare  verses  14-28),  and  this  is  the  way 
we  have  usually  been  taught  to  picture  the 
Israelites  on  their  march.  Evidently  no  one 
person  could  have  written^otb  these  pas¬ 
sages  in  immediate  succession,  and  to  say  that 
the  second  one  describes  the  first  setting  out, 
and  the  first  gives  the  order  of  subsequent 
journeyings,  is  not  a  reasonable  explanation. 
It  is  far  simpler  to  see  the  work  of  two  bands 
in  the  accounts.  That  of  our  lesson  appears 
to  presuppose  that  the  tabernacle  was  outside 
of  the  camp,  and  with  this  the  first  mention 
of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxx.  7)  and  many  other 
passages  (Num.  xi.  24-30,  xii.  4,  etc.,  where 
out  is  used  of  the  tabernacle)  agree.  The 
placing  of  the  sanctuary  without  the  camp,  as 
in  this  lesson,  agrees  with  the  early  custom 
of  Israel  in  Canaan  (see  I  Sam.  ix.  14,  25), 
and  even  to  Solomon’s  time;  for  the  Temple 
(on  Mount  Moriah),  was  originally  outside  of 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  on  Mt.  Zion  ; 
it  was  later  in  the  history  that  the  city  spread 
northward  and  included  the  Temple  Mount. 
But  our  usual  conception  of  the  wilderness 
tabernacle  is  of  being  in  the  centre  of  the 
host  with  the  twelve  tribes  encamped  around 
it.  three  on  a  side,  as  is  ordained  in  the  first 
three  chapters  of  Numbers  and  pictured  in 
Ezekiel’s  vision  (Ezek.  xlv.  1,  2.  xlviii.). 

Both  accounts  agree  in  the  presence  of  the 
cloud,  the  visible  symbol  of  Jehovah’s  pres¬ 
ence.  That  was  the  important  thing ;  that 
Israel  should  feel  the  immediate  presence  of 
God.  It  is  the  thing  for  us  now.  If  you 
knew  Christ  to  be  by  your  side,  though  invisi 
ble,  what  would  you  do,  what  leave  undone, 
that  you  do  not  now  ?  If  you  felt  the  Holy 
Spirit  hovering  over  you,  how  would  you  act 
and  think  and  foel  different  from  what  you 
now  do?  If  you  realized  the  eye  of  God  upon 
you,  what  would  your  life  be  like?  His  con¬ 
stant  presence.  His  constant  leading — this  was 
the  lesson  of  the  cloud  to  Israel. 

The  question  what,  actually,  was  this  cloud, 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  Old  Testament 
study.  We  need  not  enter  upon  it  nor  re¬ 
capitulate  the  conjectures  of  the  learned.  Its 
meaning  we  know. 

The  last  two  verses  contain  two  stanzas  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  which  became  a  sort  of  watch¬ 
word  of  Israel  (Psa.  Ixviii.  1,  cxxxii.  8).  No 
forward  step  was  taken  without  invoking 
divine  guidance ;  no  halt  was  made  without  a 


prayer  for  the  abiding  presence  of  God. 

Much  has  been  made  in  this  lesson  of  a  line 
of  study  which  was  certainly  not  in  the  mind 
of  those  who  selected  this  passage.  It  has 
been  chosen  in  the  earnest  desire  to  interest 
students  in  the  careful  investigation  of  this 
most  difficult  and  valuable  book.  There  is  too 
much  rote  work  in  Sunday-school  study,  too 
much  reading  about  the  lesson  passage,  too 
little  thorough  research  into  its  contents.  The 
Bible  is  a  perfectly  safe  book  to  study  for  those 
who  come  to  it  with  honest  hearts,  no  matter 
how  small  their  scholarship.  That  such 
points  as  are  here  brought  forward  should 
seem  new  or  dangerous  to  any,  only  goes  to 
show  how  superficially  this  Book  has  been 
read.  They  are  on  its  surface,  and  there  are 
many  others  like  them  It  is  right— it  is  a 
duty,  for  us  to  search  the  Book  carefully,  not 
to  find  discrepancies,  but  to  learn  what  is 
actually  this  Book  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
Word  of  God. 

eCbtistian 

Enbeavor. 

By  the  Rev.  8.  W.  Pratt. 


Oar  Journey. 

July  22.  lam  the  way.  John  14:1-6. 

23.  Ways  we  know  not.  Isaiah  42 : 8-16. 

24.  Prep* re  ye  the  wav.  Luke  3: 1-6. 

2b  A  better  country.  Hebrews  11 : 8-16. 

28.  Our  brother's  way.  Romans  14: 7-13. 

27.  A  s^  lourney.  Lnke  lb :  ll-'i4. 

28.  Topic- Our  Christian  Journey:  helps  and  hin¬ 
drances.  Matthew  7 : 13. 14;  John  14 : 1-6. 

The  Christian  life  is  likened  to  a  journey 
and  a  pilgrimage  Bunyan  has  traced  the  pil¬ 
grim’s  progress  from  the  city  of  destruction 
to  the  heavenly  city.  Every  Jew  was  familiar 
from  his  youth  with  the  story  of  the  journey 
of  the  Hebrews  from  Egypt  and  its  bondage, 
through  the  wilderness  to  the  promised  land. 
This  journey  had  its  Sinai  and  its  brazen  ser¬ 
pent  and  its  Jordan. 

The  sermon  on  the  Mount,  of  which  our 
first  lesson  is  a  part,  shows  first  the  righteous¬ 
ness  which  is  necessary  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  a  righteousness  exceeding  that  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  the  righteousness  of 
the  heart.  Next  it  shows  that  the  prayer  of 
faith  is  also  necessary,  and  that  the  Heavenly 
Father  will  assuredly  hear  such  prayer,  and  is 
even  more  willing  to  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
them  that  ask  Him,  than  earthly  parents  are 
to  give  good  gifts  to  their  children.  The  law 
of  conduct  between  men  is  then  given, 
the  Golden  Rule,  teaching  us  to  do  to  others 
as  we  would  have  them  do  unto  us. 

Now  comes  the  exhortation  or  warning  of 
our  lesson.  The  Christian  life  or  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  resembled  to  a  way,  and  the 
illustration  is  that  of  the  entrance  into  a 
city  and  the  passage  through  it  to  the  palace. 
The  exhortation  is  to  enter  into  the  way  of 
life  at  any  cost.  Life  is  the  objective  point. 
This  is  blessedness,  eternal  life,  the  soul’s 
highest  end,  the  Spirit’s  fruition,  heaven, 
home  with  God.  With  Christ,  like  Him  and 
seeing  Him  and  serving  Him,  is  its  place  and 
state  and  enjoyment  and  occupation.  In  His 
presence  there  is  fullness  of  joy.  At  His  right 
hand  there  are  pleasures  forevermore.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  country  we  leave,  there  are 
no  difficulties  to  overcome,  no  weariness  nor 
anything  else  worthy  to  be  taken  into  the  ac¬ 
count  compared  with  the  object  gained. 

Perhaps  the  hardest  part  of  the  journey  is 
the  start,  for  one  must  come  to  the  resolution 
to  leave  the  post  and  enter  upon  a  new  and 
untried,  although  it  need  not  be  an  uncertain 
way.  We  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
man  is  in  the  wrong  way,  and  a  way  that  leads 
certainly  to  death.  And  this  is  because  of 
sin.  The  wages  and  fruit  and  end  of  sin  is 


death,  and  a  death  opposite  to  eternal  life,  as 
fearful  and  dreadful  as  that  is  blessed.  Man 
is  a  sinner  by  nature,  born  with  a  sinful  dis¬ 
position  which  leads  to  actual  sin.  The  writer 
once  put  on  the  blackboard  in  a  Sunday-school 
service  the  question,  “What  must  I  do  to  be 
lost'”  when  a  bright  girl  answerd,  “Do 
nothing.”  Man  is  already  in  the  way  to  de¬ 
struction,  and  has  only  to  keep  on  to  perish. 
An  irreverent  youth  once  asked  a  minister  the 
way  to  hell,  when  he  was  answered,  “Keep 
right  on,  you  can’t  miss  it.” 

The  gate  at  the  entrance  to  the  way  of 
destruction  is  very  wide  and  the  way  very 
broad.  One  does  not  need  to  open  it  or  to  ask 
the  way.  It  is  the  frequented  way.  Go  with 
the  crowd  and  one  cannot  miss  it.  It  is  the 
popular  way.  No  one  will  laugh  at  or  sneer 
at  the  traveller.  It  is  the  way  of  inclination 
and  pleasure  and  appetite  and  passion  and  lust 
and  pride  and  selfishness  and  ambition ;  the 
way  of  the  world.  Facile  decensus  avemi,  The 
way  to  hell  is  easy.  Matthew  Henry  says : 
“If  we  follow  the  multitude,  it  w'ill  be  to  do 
evil ;  if  we  go  with  the  crowd,  it  will  be  the 
wrong  way.  It  is  natural  for  us  to  incline  to 
go  down  the  stream  and  do  as  the  most  do, 
but  it  is  too  great  a  compliment  to  be  willing 
to  be  damned  for  company  and  to  go  to  hell 
with  them  because  they  will  not  go  to  heaven 
with  us.  If  many  perish  we  should  be  the 
more  cautious.  ” 

Socrates  in  his  choice  of  Hercules,  shows 
how  to  the  youth  entering  on  life,  vice  and 
virtue  come  and  offer  their  ways  and  ends  of 
life.  Vice  comes  in  beautiful  dress  and  with 
engaging  mien  and  with  pleasing  words  offers 
pleasures,  gratifications,  and  all  indulgences, 
and  u  smooth  and  easy  way,  with  no  sugges¬ 
tion  of  self-denial,  or  hardship,  or  anything 
but  what  one  most  desires.  The  end  is  care¬ 
fully  avoided,  and  all  its  promises  are  for  this 
life.  Virtue,  on  the  other  hand,  offers  self- 
denial  ajid  labor  and  suffering,  with  usefulness 
and  peace  and  the  hope  of  blessedness. 

The  way  to  destruction  is  indeed  broad,  in 
the  sense  that  it  gives  full  license  to  pleasure. 
Soullessness  characterizes  its  life.  It  has  no 
restraint  of  commandments,  cares  not  for 
morals,  is  reckless  of  character,  fears  not 
God  nor  man.  And  yet  it  is  an  evil  way  and 
conscience  cannot  approve  it.  The  way  of  the 
transgressor  is  hard,  for  they  who  go  in  it 
must  resist  all  good.  Sin  is  a  bondage  worse 
thau  that  of  Egypt,  and  its  victims  are  slaves 
of  Satan  whose  tasks  grow  harder  and  harder, 
and  whose  pay  is  death.  It  would  be  better 
to  leave  Egypt  at  any  cost,  forsaking  all  if 
one  might  escape  alive,  for  the  gods  of  Egypt 
are  no  gods. 

The  way  of  life  is  straight  (Revised  Ver¬ 
sion),  narrow,  and  the  gatb  of  entrance  is 
narrow.  When  Christ  told  what  was  necessary 
to  follow  Him,  some  replied,  “This  is  a  hard 
saying.”  It  is  hard  to  those  who  love  sin. 
The  farther  one  has  gone  in  a  wrong  way,  the 
harder  it  is  to  retrace  his  steps.  It  matters 
not  how  narrow  the  entrance  or  the  way,  it  is 
an  infinite  mercy  that  a  sinner  may  go  in  it 
at  all. 

The  entrance  is.  first  of  all,  by  repentance. 
This  in  the  voice  of  the  Old  'Testament  is, 
“Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  for  why  will  ye  die?”  One 
must  change  his  mind  concerning  sin,  and  re¬ 
gard  it  as  hateful  and  evil  instead  of  desirable 
and  lovely.  He  will  feel  that  sin  is  so  evil,  so 
opposed  to  God  and  good,  that  he  is  himself 
vile  for  having  practiced  it.  He  will  see  that 
it  is  only  of  the  mercy  and  grace  of  God  that 
he  has  forgiveness.  He  will  turn  from  it  with 
all  his  heart  and  with  full  pledge  to  leave  its 
way  and  to  walk  in  righteousness.  Sin  will 
be  seen  to  be  a  heavy  load  crushing  one  down 
to  earth.  It  will  be  a  bondage  too  hard  to 
bear. 

The  making  up  one’s  mind  to  turn  is  the 
hard  thing,  for  it  demands  the  yielding  uf 
appetite  and  pride  and  ambition  and  all  else 
that  is  evil  and  that  one  has  sought  and  loved, 
the  forsaking  of  associates  and  habits,  a 
change  in  sentiment  and  principles  of  life.  It 
means  the  choosing  of  God’s  will  and  a  i^ew 
life  of  obedience  Christ  says,  as  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  discipleship,  “Deny  thyself,  take  up 
thy  cross,  and  follow  Me.  ”  One  must  follow 
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at  any  cost  and  sacrifice.  It  may  to  some  de¬ 
mand  the  leaving  of  father  and  mother  and 
wife  and  children  as  now  to  many  who  be 
come  Christians  in  heathen  lands.  The  claim 
is  of  a  chief  end  of  life,  of  worship,  of  spiritual 
service,  a  choice  of  Oods.  Allegiance  and 
service  follow  such  a  choice. 

Besides,  repentance  is  faith  in  God,  which 
is  referred  to  just  before  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  by  prayer.  One  forsakes  the  old  life 
because  he  sees  its  evil  and  has  promise  of 
help  in  a  new  life.  He  turns  from  sin  to  God. 
And  the  first  step  in  such  prayer  is  confession 
of  one’s  sin.  He  sees  that  he  is  a  sinner  and 
helpless,  and  that  mercy  only  can  help  and 
save  him.  His  sin  will  only  drive  him  to  de¬ 
spair  unless  he  apprehends  the  mercy  of  God 
in  Jesus  Christ.  Knowing  this,  he  prays  and 
casts  himself  unreservedly  and  whol^  on 
Christ  for  pardon  and  salvation.  The  Fifty- 
first  Psalm  is  the  best  specimen  of  such  a 
prayer  of  penitence.  “Create  in  me  a  clean 
heart  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me,”  is 
the  cry  of  one  who  would  enter  in  the  straight 
gate.  And  the  gate  is  ever  open  to  all  such, 
too  narrow  to  admit  a  sinner  with  his  sins, 
but  wide  enough  to  take  him  in  when  he  has 
forsaken  them  and  turned  to  God. 

After  repentance  and  prayer  comes  obedi¬ 
ence.  This  is  the  idea  of  the  lesson.  One 
starts  out  to  serve  God  and  to  walk  in  the 
way  of  His  Commandments.  He  will  follow 
Christ.  This  obedience  is  both  of  righteous 
ness  and  of  faith,  it  trusts  in  Christ  and  for 
the  end.  It  matters  not  then  how  straight  the 
way  is,  it  is  the  way  of  forgiveness  and  cleans 
ing  and  peace  and  hope.  Nor  does  it  matter 
how  few  walk  in  it,  nor  if  one  has  to  go  all 
alone  When  one  asked  Christ,  “Are  there 
few  saved?”  He  answered  in  substance.  What 
<loe8  it  matter  to  you  whether  few  or  many? 
See  to  it  that  you  are  saved.  Nor  is  the  way 
straight  in  a  bad  sense  to  those  who  are  obe¬ 
dient.  It  was  their  rebellion  and  unbelief 
that  made  the  way  hard.  Moses  did  not  find 
it  so.  He  esteemed  the  reproach  of  Christ 
better  than  the  riches  of  Egypt  or  the  pleas 
ures  of  sin  for  a  season,  and  endured  seeing 
Him  who  was  invisble.  Caleb  and  Joshua 
were  not  afraid  of  the  giants  in  the  land  or  of 
the  enemies  by  the  way,  for  God  was  greater 
than  them  all.  He  delivered  them  from 
Pharaoh  and  His  providence  was  over  them  to 
give  water,  if  need  be,  from  the  rock,  and 
manna  from  heaven,  and  to  open  Jordan  be¬ 
fore  them.  Godliness  has  promise  for  this  life 
as  well  as  the  life  to  come.  The  saints  are  the 
only  really  happy  ones.  They  alone  have 
hope.  And  one  well  says,  “One  hour  of 
heaven  will  make  amends  for  all.” 

*•  The  m'n  of  grace  have  found 
Gloru  beffunoelou'. 

The  hill  of  Zion  >ieM8 
A  thousand  sacred  sweets. 

Before  we  reach  the  heavenly  ground. 

Or  walk  the  golden  streets." 

Let  no  one  from  the  straight  way  get  a  for¬ 
bidding  idea  of  a  Christian  life.  For  old  sin¬ 
ners  we  would  make  the  entrance  to  the  way 
very  straight,  lest  they  fail  to  forsake  every 
sin  and  give  the  whole  heart  to  Christ,  and 
the  older  one  is  the  harder  it  is  to  become  a 
Christian  ;  but  for  children  we  would  make  it 
so  easy  that  they  shall  hardly  know  when 
they  enter  the  way.  And  for  them  the  way 
will  be  all  the  easier  for  not  having  known 
the  life  of  Egypt.  The  Christian  life  is  a 
blessed  one,  and  so  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
opens  with  “Blessed  ”  One  meets  temptations 
and  trials  indeed,  and  must  bear  crosses ;  but 
what  are  these  to  those  of  the  sinner  who  has 
no  peace,  or  help,  or  hope.  He  would  live  the 
life  of  the  Christian  and  die  his  death.  Patient 
continuance  and  well  doing  brings  glory  and 
eternal  life,  whereas  indignation  and  wrath, 
tribulation  and  anguish,  shall  come  upon  the 
disobedient  who  shall  be  separated  forever 
from  the  presence  of  God  and  the  glory  of  His 
power. 

The  other  passage  referred  to  gives  promise 
of  the  Father’s  house  and  of  the  coming  of 
Christ  to  receive  us  to  Himself.  And  He  is 
the  Way  and  the  Truth  and  the  Life.  Angus 
tine  says:  He  is  the  true  Way  of  Life.  But  it 
means  far  more.  While  no  man  cometh  to  the 
Father  but  by  Christ,  none  shall  fail  to  find 
Him  who  come  in  Christ’s  name.  He  is  the 
Way,  because  it  is  through  Him,  His  cross, 
that  we  have  pardon  and  life  who  trust  in 
Him.  He  is  the  gate  of  the  fold.  He  is  the 
Truth,  because  it  is  what  He  reveals  of  Him 
self  that  we  believe  for  life,  and  in  compari 
son  with  this  there  is  no  other  truth.  And 
He  is  the  Life  because  it  is  through  faith  in 
Him  that  we  walk  in  the  way  to  the  end. 
Our  helps  are  all  in  Him.  and  our  hindrances 
are  from  upbelief,  wjiicl)  departs  from  Him. 


(Tbilbrcn’s  Sicpartmcnt. 


NEELIE’S  QUERY, 

Neelle  was  a  summer  boarder. 

And  to  please  her  they  did  try. 

So  the  fruits,  each  in  Its  season. 

Were  In  turn  made  in  a  pie. 

Every  day  was  something  different— 

Black  berrie.s  and  currants  red. 

Blueberries  and  juicy  apples 
With  rich  spices  and  sugar  wed. 

But  her  favorite  saw  she  never. 

Looked  in  vain  the  table  o’er ; 

Till  one  day  she  asked  her  mother 
“  Don’t  the  minces  grow  no  more  ?  ” 

HIS  COMING. 

I  think  I  would  not  care  to  be 
Waiting  in  great  expectancy 
For  my  King. 

For  if  I  kept  my  eager  ey  es 
Always  npliff^d  to  the  skies 
Some  little  thing 
Beneath  my  feet  might  dying  be 
.  That  needed  tender  care  from  me. 

I  would  not  dare  he  llsiening. 

With  bated  breath  for  echoing 
Of  angel  song. 

Fur  I  might  lose  the  feeble  cry 
Of  some  lost  child  that  only  I 
Could  lead  along. 

Enough  for  me  each  setting  sun 
Brings  neirer  the  Beloved  Or.e. 

How  sweet  to  labor  some  daj  long. 

With  busy,  hand  and  cheerful  song. 

And  then  to  see 

His  presence  turn  the  evening  gl  jam 
Into  a  golden  pathway  home 
As  He  draws  near. 

Not  by  my  merit,  but  His  grace. 

My  King  will  find  my  lowly  place. 

—Myra  Goodwin  Plantz,  in  S.  8.  Times. 

A  REAL  GOOD  OLD  FASHIONED  MOTHER. 

“Oh,  mamma,”  said  the  little  girl,  as  she 
came  rushing  into  the  room  and  threw  her 
arms  around  her  mother’s  neck.  “Oh, 
mamma,  what  do  you  think  that  old  lady  at 
Mrs.  Wright’s  said  to  me?  She  patted  me  on 
my  head  and  said,  'My  dear,  I  am  so  glad  you 
have  such  a  real  good,  old-fashioned  mother !’  ” 
The  mother  looked  up  with  a  smile.  “  I  won¬ 
der  what  she  meant  by  that?” 

“I  think  she  meant  that  you  were  not  like 
‘the  new  woman’  people  talk  about  so  much,” 
answered  the  child.  “The  new  kind  of  moth¬ 
ers,  I  suppose,  that  go  off  in  the  morning  like 
the  fathers  do,  and  stay  away  all  day.  and 
join  clubs  and  such  kind  of  things.  Jessie 
Wright’s  mother  is  never  home  when  I  go 
there,  and  this  afternoon  Jessie  came  home 
from  school  with  a  lot  of  trouble  on  her  mind. 
She  missed  her  spelling  words,  and  she’f 
afraid  she  won’t  get  promoted.  I  know  she 
wanted  to  sit  right  down  with  her  mother  and 
talk  it  all  over  with  her,  just  as  I  do  with  you 
when  my  mind  is  troubled,  but  her  mother 
was  out,  and  I  was  so  sorry  for  her.  I  always 
feel  better  when  I’ve  talked  things  over  with 
you,  mamma.  Somehow  you’re  always  home 
when  we  children  come  in  from  school.  I 
don’t  know  what  we  should  do  if  you  were 
one  of  the  new  kind  of  women  the  papers  tell 
about.”  Another  clasping  of  the  loving  arms 
around  the  mother’s  neck,  a  warm  kiss  on  her 
cheek,  and  the  child  was  off  to  her  play. 

Just  before  the  little  girl  came  home  from 
school  the  mother  had  been  wondering  bow 
some  of  her  neighbors  found  so  much  time  to 
devote  to  outside  interests.  It  took  all  of  her 
time  to  take  care  of  her  little  ones,  and  make 
her  home  neat  and  attractive  for  them  and 
their  father.  The  income  on  which  they  had 
to  live  was  small,  and  had  to  be  used  with 
care,  consequently  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
patching  and  piecing  to  make  things  run 
smoothly  and  bold  together  well.  She  felt 
that  her  nearest  duty  was  with  her  husband 
and  children.  And  yet,  sometimes  she  thought 


that  she  accomplished  but  little  in  the  world, 
where  so  many  women  were  rising  in  promi 
nence  and  exerting  great  influence  for  good. 
But  the  Lord  had  given  her  the  highest  and 
most  sacred  trust— that  of  motherhood.  To 
allow  other  interests  to  come  into  her  daily 
life  to  the  neglect  of  that  highest  and  most 
important  trust,  would  make  her  an  unfaithful 
servant  of  His,  and  so  she  prayed  for  light 
and  patience  and  grace,  that  she  might  prove 
worthy  of  the  trust  that  He  reposed  in  her. 
She  was  one  of  the  real  good,  old-fashioned 
mothers  of  which  childhood  is  in  so  much 
need  at  the  present  day. 

When  we  see  a  mother  trying  to  throw  off 
her  responsibility  of  motherhood  on  to  other 
shoulders,  impatient  of  the  wants  of  the  dear 
little  ones,  weary  of  being  with  them,  and 
seeking  her  highest  ambitions  outside  of  her 
home,  our  hearts  go  out  in  pity  toward  those 
who  have  been  given  into  her  charge  by  the 
Father  above. 

Don’t  neglect  this  higher  trust,  young 
mothers,  for  any  of  the  “fads  and  fancies”  of 
the  present  age,  which  make  the  home  a  sec¬ 
ondary  consideration.  Be  a  good,  old-fash¬ 
ioned  mother,  a  helper  at  home,  a  refuge  for 
your  little  ones  in  times  when  troubles  burden 
their  young  hearts.  Open  your  loving  arms 
and  take  them  close  to  your  sympathizing 
breast.  Get  their  confidence  in  this  way  while 
they  are  so  young,  and  by-and  bye  when  they 
are  older  you  will  have  it,  when  you  need  it 
most.  Take  all  the  comfort  with  them  you 
can  now  while  the  little  ones,  “wings  are  grow¬ 
ing,”  and  they  think  the  dearest,  sweetest  place 
on  earth  is  the  loved  home  nest.  It  will  not 
be  long  before  the  wings  will  be  strong,  and 
they  will  have  to  try  them  and  fiy  away  to 
outside  life.  These  are  your  happiest  days. 
At  nightfall  your  little  ones  are  all  safely  cud¬ 
dled  under  the  mother’s  wing.  So 
"  Vever  cotitiT  the  moments  lost. 

Never  mind  the  time  It  cost: 

Little  feet  will  gn  astray. 

Keep  them,  mothers,  while  you  may." 

SrPAN  Teall  Perry. 

THE  TABLES  TURNED. 

On  one  occasion  Professor  Blackie’s  regular 
class  room  at  Edinburgh  was  undergoing  re¬ 
pairs,  so  temporarily  he  took  another  room, 
and  in  the  dark  wrote  with  a  bit  of  chalk : 
“Professor  Blackie  will  meet  his  classes  here 
to-day.”  Along  came  the  boys;  one  wag 
erased  the  initial  “c”  of  “classes”  in  the  in¬ 
scription,  and  all  stood  about  to  see  what  the 
old  man  would  say  to  the  amendment.  He 
came,  glanced  at  the  inscription,  did  not  smile 
nor  frown,  but  without  a  second’s  hesitation 
erased  the  letter  “1”  and  walked  on  to  his 
desk.  The  boys  never  tried  to  play  such  a 
joke  on  him  again. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN’S  PATRIOTISM. 

Every  school-bov  should  know  this  story  of 
Abraham  Lincoln’s  patriotism.  While  he 
was  a  raftsman  on  the  Mississippi,  he  had  un¬ 
loaded  his  cargo  in  New  Orleans.  The  slave 
mart  was  near,  and  he  chanced,  as  he  walked 
about,  to  come  to  it.  The  auctioneer’s  ham¬ 
mer  fell,  and  wives  wept  upon  the  necks  of 
their  husbands  for  the  last  time,  and  chil¬ 
dren  were  torn  from  their  mothers’  arms  for¬ 
ever.  The  raftsman’s  heart  went  out  to  these 
persecuted  people.  At  last  he  whispered  to 
hie  fellow-boatman,  “If  I  ever  get  a  chance 
to  hit  that  thing,  I  will  hit  it  hard,  by  the 
eternal  God.”  The  Emancipation  Proclama¬ 
tion  found  out  how  well  be  kept  his  oath. 

Johnny  and  Jenny  were  quarrelling,  and 
Jennie  began  to  cry.  “Oh,"  said  Johnny, 
“don’t  cry.  I’ll  take  back  all  the  mean 
things  I’ve  said.”  "Yes,  you’ll  take  ’em 
hack,”  sobbed  the  girl,  “so  you  can  have  ’em 
ready  to  use  over  again. 
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JERKY. 

A  STORT  IN  THREE  CHAPTERS. 

By  Anna  Demins  Gray. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  next  day  was  a  hard  one  for  Jerry. 
Mr.  Bradley  was  cross  and  full  of  whims ;  he 
had  a  headache,  and  such  is  this  human  na¬ 
ture  of  ours,  that  we  are  apt  to  make  others 
suffer  when  we  are  suffering  ourselves.  He 
complained  because  the  papers  were  put  in  the 
rack ;  he  had  not  read  them,  and  he  w'anted 
to  find  them  at  hand.  Ten  minutes  after  he 
spoke  sharply  to  Jerry  about  the  litter  of 
papers  on  the  desk.  It  was  a  discouraging 
and  tiresome  day.  There  was  a  bankers’  con¬ 
vention  in  the  city,  and  the  many  visitors 
irritated  and  tried  his  nerves.  By  four  o’clock 
Jerry  was  quite  as  willing  to  have  him  leave 
the  office  as  he  was  to  go. 

Jerry  went  out  just  ahead  of  him,  and 
stopped  in  the  bank  to  speak  to  one  of  the 
errand  boys.  He  noticed  that  Mr.  Bradley 
was  talking  to  the  cashier,  and  that  he  seemed 
to  be  searching  for  some  list  in  his  pocket. 
He  laid  down  his  bunch  of  keys  to  hunt  for 
the  paper.  Just  then  a  number  of  the  visiting 
bankers  came  in,  and  his  attention  was  taken 
up  with  them.  His  arm  pushed  the  keys  from 
the  desk,  and  they  fell  noiselessly  into  a  waste 
basket  beneath.  The  boy’s  sharp,  observing 
eyes  saw  it  all,  but  he  made  no  movement. 
“Old  crosspatch, ”  he  thought,  “let  him  think 
he  has  lost  them.”  The  gentlemen  passed  out 
and  Mr.  Bradley  with  them. 

Afterward  when  Jerry  tried  to  think  of  that 
afternoon,  it  always  seemed  like  a  dream  to 
him.  He  talked  a  few  minutes  to  the  cashier, 
and  then  he  took  up  the  waste  basket  and 
went  out  to  empty  it.  When  the  bank  was 
locked  at  six  o’clock  no  one  thought  of  Jerry ; 
he  usually  left  an  hour  before  the  others. 
Daylight  faded  and  darkness  came  down.  The 
dim  corners  of  the  bank  were  silent  and  full 
of  shadows.  The  weary  men  who  day  by  day 
stood  behind  the  marble  desks,  the  busy  little 
errand  boys,  the  elevator  boy,  the  office  boys, 
and  even  the  pompous  proprietor  himself, 
were  gone.  The  dim  light  that  was  kept  burn¬ 
ing  ail  night  made  the  dim  corners  even  more 
gloomy.  The  even  tramp,  tamp  of  the  police¬ 
man  outside  could  be  heard  coming  nearer 
and  nearer,  passing,  receding  in  the  distance, 
and  then  returning  again,  with  tiresome 
monotony.  Tramp,  tramp,  tramp  I  The  hours 
went  by,  and  twelve  o’clock  came. 

Shortly  after  the  door  of  a  small  closet  near 
the  private  office  opened  noiselessly,  and 
Jerry  crept  out.  He  stood  erect  trying  to  peer 
into  the  gloom.  A  little  mouse  scudded  over 
the  fioor.  A  moonbeam  came  in  through  the 
tiny  oval  window,  high  above  his  head.  It 
may  have  been  a  twin  sister  to  the  same  ray 
that  had  peeped  in  the  narrow  window  of  hie 
little  room  the  night  before,  but  the  face  it 
touched  was  unlike  the  Jerry  of  the  night 
before.  This  Jerry  wore  quite  a  different  ex¬ 
pression.  He  held  the  keys  in  his  hand  as  he 
slipped,  hardly  breathing,  to  the  door  of  the 
private  office.  The  key  clicked  in  the  lock, 
and  in  a  moment  more  he  was  inside. 

There  was  money  in  the  drawer  of  the  desk ; 
he  had  seen  it  the  day  before.  He  unlocked 
the  drawer  and  counted  out  fifteen  silver  dol¬ 
lars.  “Stealin’s  no  worse  than  other  bad 
things,”  he  said  to  himself  doggedly.  “’Taint 
no  worse  then  I  bes  done  before,  ef  I  never 
took  nutbin’,” 


But  this  did  not  seem  to  help  him.  He  sat 
down  w'ith  the  money  in  his  palm,  in  the 
banker’s  easy  chair,  “I’ve  got  ter  do  hit,"  he 
told  himself  again,  with  angry  persistence. 
“Wat’s  $15  ter  him,  with  his  millions!  Hit’s 
fur  John,  an’  I  am  goin’  ter  do  hit.”  But  still 
he  was  not  satisfied.  Vague  visions  of  Ruth 
and  of  Ruth’s  teachings  danced  through  his 
mind. 

“I’ve  got  ter  git  out  of  this,”  he  said  at 
last,  impatiently,  and  rising  he  locked  the 
drawer  and  the  desk,  and  going  out  the  small 
door  at  the  rear  of  the  building,  he  gained  the 
alley  and  crept  along  in  the  shadows,  as  he 
knew  bow  to  do,  till  he  reached  home. 

Slipping  into  the  little  room,  he  undressed 
hastily,  and  soon  lay  sleeping  a  heavy,  dream¬ 
less  sleep  by  John’s  side.  And  all  the  while 
his  good  angel  was  close  at  his  side,  and  all 
the  while  the  God  whom  Jerry  had  never 
known  was  drawing  near  to  him.  When  he 
woke  next  morning,  John  was  already  up  and 
dressing. 

“Well,  Jerry,”  he  said,  “I  went  to  sleep 
early  last  night,  was  you  out  late  I” 

“Not  so  very,”  said  Jerry,  “nor  yet  w’at  yer 
would  call  early.  Are  ye  well  ’unff  ter  go 
back  ter  work,  John?  You  look  mighty  white.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  John.  “I’m  lots  better,  an’ 
I’ve  got  ter  go  to  work  again.” 

But  a  sudden  dizziuess  seized  him,  and  he 
was  glad  of  Jerry’s  help  to  creep  back  into  bed 
again.  He  lay  with  closed  eyes,  bis  thin,  sal¬ 
low  face  pressed  close  to  the  pillow,  too  weak 
to  move  or  speak,  and  Jerry  sat  by  his  side, 
with  wide,  frightened  eyes.  What  if  John 
should  be  very  sick ;  what  if  he  should  even 
die? 

As  be  sat  there,  all  that  was  good,  all  that 
was  best  in  his  pinched,  starved  life  seemed 
to  rise  up  and  confront  the  evil  in  his  warped 
and  stunted  nature. 

Only  last  Sunday  Miss  Ruth  had  said;  “God 
loves  you,  every  one ;  He  wants  you,  every 
one ;  He  never  forgets  you  for  a  moment,  or 
stops  loving  you.  You  can  never  even  know 
what  real  love  is,  or  real  happiness,  until  you 
turn  to  Him.”  He  bad  hardly  noticed  the 
words  then ;  they  bad  mdde  no  impression. 
But  now  they  came  back  to  him,  written  in 
letters  of  fire.  All  that  a  good  life  could 
mean,  and  all  that  an  evil  life  must  lead  to, 
came  to  him.  He  knew  no  prayers,  but  in  the 
dim  light  of  the  early  morning  he  got  down 
on  his  knees  by  John’s  bedside  and  whispered : 
“Oh.  God,  Miss  Ruth’s  God,  let  me  find  the 
love  she  told  me  about!  I’ve  been  wicked 
always,  fur  years  an’  years,  an’  I  haven’t 
cared.  But,  oh,  let  me  find  the  love!”  A 
more  simple  prayer  or  a  more  sincere  was 
never  uttered,  and  God  heard. 

Later,  after  he  had  given  John  breakfast 
and  made  him  comfortable,  he  stood  by  the 
bed,  looking  thoughtfully  down  at  him.  He 
felt  that  he  must  prepare  John  for  the  inevita¬ 
ble  result  of  bis  act  of  the  night  before.  He 
might  have  returned  the  money  and  no  one 
have  been  the  wiser,  but  such  a  course  did  not 
suggest  itself  to  Jerry.  Only  one  road  was 
open.  It  meant  disgrace,  the  lose  of  his  posi¬ 
tion,  perhaps  even  worse  than  this,  but  it  was 
the  only  road. 

“Mebby  I’ll  git  home  early,”  he  said,  smil¬ 
ing  brightly  at  John,  “an’  don’t  yer  try  ter 
git  up.  I’ll  git  yer  dinner,”  and  straightening 
the  covers  afresh,  he  started. 

He  was  early  at  the  bank,  and  watching  for 
him,  when  Mr.  Bradley,  after  a  good  night 
and  a  breakfast  just  to- hie  taste,  came  with 
his  even  and  dignified  tread  to  the  door  of  hie 
private  office.  Then  Jerry  was  at  his  side,  and 
the  keys,  which  he  had  not  missed,  were  in 
his  hand.  Once  inside  the  door,  he  gave  the 
banker  no  chance  to  question  him,  but  said  at 


once:  “If  you  please,  sir,  I  want  to  speak  to 
you.” 

“Certainly,”  answered  Mr.  Bradley  kindly, 
and  he  noted  for  the  first  time  the  sensitive, 
alert  face  and  the  keen  eyes.  The  lad  ims 
something  the  kind  of  a  boy  he  had  been  fifty 
years  ago,  as  Ruth  had  said.  He  put  aside  his 
cane  and  gloves,  and  sinking  into  a  chair, 
turned  to  the  boy. 

And  then  Jerry  told  him  all  about  it.  He 
did  not  spare  himself,  he  hardly  faltered. 
He  told  of  how  he  came  by  the  keys,  and  of 
hie  taking  the  money ;  of  the  $15  which  he 
had  borrowed  of  John  for  the  clothes ;  of 
John’s  home  in  the  country,  and  of  Aunt  Mar- 
thy  and  the  missionary  teapot.  Nothing  was 
left  out. 

When  it  was  over  the  big  man  looked  at  the 
little  man  with  more  interest  and  more  liking 
than  he  had  ever  felt  for  him  before.  His 
heart  throbbed  in  sudden  sympathy  for  this 
little  tragedy  that  had  been  going  on  under 
his  eyes,  and  which  he  had  not  suspected. 

“The  boy  is  sick,  you  say,”  he  asked,  pres¬ 
ently. 

“Homesick,  mostly,  guess,”  said  Jerry. 
“Be  all  right  when  he  gets  back  ter  the  farm.” 

Again  there  was  a  silence.  “What  did  you 
tell  me  all  this  for?”  he  asked,  after  a 
moment.  “You  would  never  have  been  sus¬ 
pected.” 

“I— I  know,”  said  Jerry,  and  his  thin  little 
face  grew  red  up  to  his  red  hair.  “But  some 
how  I  don’t  look  at  things  the  way  I  used  ter. 
Miss  Ruth  hes  made  me  see  thet  bein  square 
an’  true  is  all  that  counts  fur  much,  after  all. 

I  didn’t  want  ter  take  the  money ;  I  jest 
would  do  hit.  And— after  I  done  hit— I,  well 
jest  bed  ter  come  tell  yer,  sir.  I  knowed  all 
it  would  mean,  too,  Mr.  Bradley.  I  never  hed 
no  chance  before,  an’  I  knowed  I  would  not 
git  another;  that  sort  a  thing  don’t  happen 
ter  the  same  feller  more  than  once.” 

There  was  another  silence.  “I  am  going  to 
give  John  that  $15  and  send  him  back  to  Aunt 
Martby,  that’s  the  place  for  him,”  said  the 
banker,  with  thoughtful  eyes  fixed  on  Jerry’s 
face. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Bradley!”  cried  Jerry  joyfully. 
“I’ll  be  so  glad  I” 

“And,"  he  went  on,  not  heeding  the  inter¬ 
ruption,  “1  am  going  to  send  you,  too.  I  will 
write  first.  You  can  stay  a  month,  and  when 
you  come  back  you  will  be  more  honest,  per¬ 
haps,"  with  smiling  eyes.  “Your  place  will 
stay  here  and  wait  for  you.  I  am  going  to 
give  you  that  ‘other  chance,’  my  boy,  and  I 
am  not  afraid  to  do  it.  Never  saw  the  coun¬ 
try,  did  you?  Thought  not.  There,  there, 
don’t  try  to  say  anything  ;  it’s  all  right.  I— 
I  was  a  newsboy  myself,  once.  Why  Jerry, 
child,  don’t!” 

But  Jerry  did  not  seem  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
tears  that  fell  on  his  freckled  hands,  and  the 
banker’s  own  eyes  were  moist. 

In  thinking  it  over  later  he  excused  himself 
by  saying,  “I  did  it  to  please  Ruthie,  she 
seems  to  have  taken  a  fancy  to  the  boy.  ”  But 
a  few  days  later,  as  he  bade  the  two  boys 
goodbye,  he  looked  as  if  he  had  pleased  him¬ 
self  as  well. 

Years  ago  this  story  of  Jerry  was  told  to  me, 
and  a  handsome  building  stands  now  where 
Ruth’s  little  mission  rooms  once  were.  It  is 
called  the  Bradley  Home,  and  has  done  much 
to  help  and  save  homeless  boys.  Hiram  K. 
Bradley  has  quite  as  much  interest  in  the 
Home  as  his  daughter  Ruth,  and  they  work 
together  in  perfect  harmony,  for  somehow  his 
views  have  undergone  a  radical  change  upon 
this  subject,  as  upon  many  others ;  and  their 
most  efficient  and  trusted  assistant  is  Jerry, 
the  Jerry  of  old.  And  the  best  part  of  the 
story  is  that  it  is  true. 

(THE  END.) 
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WHITTlRR'S  BOYHOOD. 

In  his  boyhood  Whittier  had  scant  instruc¬ 
tion,  for  the  district  school  was  open  only  a 
few  weeks  in  winter.  He  had  but  few  books ; 
tkere  were  scarcely  thirty  in  the  house.  The 
one  book  he  read  and  read  again  until  he  had 
it  by  heart  almost,  was  the  Bible;  and  the 
Bible  was  always  the  book  which  exerted  the 
strongest  literary  influence  upon  him.  But 
when  he  was  fourteen  a  teacher  came  who 
lent  him  books  of  travel  and  opened  a  new 
world  to  him.  It  was  this  teacher  who 
brought  to  the  Whittiers  one  evening  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  Burns  and  read  aloud  some  of  the 
poems,  after  explaining  the  Scottish  dialect. 
Whittier  begged  to  borrow  the  book,  which 
was  almost  the  flrst  poetry  he  had  ever  read. 
It  was  this  volume  of  Burns  which  set  Whit 
tier  to  making  verses  himself,  serving  both  as 
tlie  inspiration  and  the  model  of  his  earlier 
poetic  efforts.  The  Scottish  poet,  with  his 
homely  pictures  of  a  life  as  bare  and  as  hardy 
as  that  of  New  England  then,  flrst  revealed  to 
the  American  poet  what  poetry  really  was, 
and  how  it  might  be  made  out  of  the  actual 
facts  of  his  own  life. 

That  book  of  Burns’s  poems  had  an  even 
stronger  influence  on  Whittier  than  the  odd 
volume  of  the  Spectator  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Franklin  had  on  the  American  author 
whose  boyhood  is  most  like  Whittier’s.  Frank¬ 
lin  also  was  born  in  an  humble  and  hard 
working  family,  doing  early  his  share  of  the 
labor,  and  having  but  a  meager  education, 
although  always  longing  for  learning.  It  is 
(rue  that  Irving  and  Cooper  and  Bryant  did 
not  graduate  from  college,  but  they  could 
have  done  so.  had  they  persevered ;  and  Emer¬ 
son  and  Longfellow  and  Hawthorne  did  get 
as  much  of  the  higher  education  as  was  then 
jiossible  in  America.  But  neither  Franklin 
nor  VV'hittier  ever  had  the  chance;  it  was  as 
much  us  they  could  do  to  pick  up  the  merest 
elements  of  an  education.  —  Prof.  Brander 
Matthews  in  July  St.  Nicholas 


TOO  MUCH  DOG. 

A  London  paper  gives  an  amusing  account 
of  a  man  who  wasn’t  rescued  from  drowning 
by  two  dogs :  The  instinct  of  Newfoundland 
dogs  to  save  a  drowning  person  has  been 
somewhat  painfully  tested  by  an  unlucky 
Frenchman.  He  was  walking  in  the  country 
with  a  friend,  who  possessed  a  magnillcent 
Newfoundland,  and  incautiously  questioned 
the  truth  of  the  animal’s  sagacity.  The  dog’s 
master,  vexed  at  the  slur  cast  on  his  favorite, 
gave  his  friend  a  push,  and  knocked  him  into 
a  shallow  river.  “Turk”  immediately  sprang 
in.  and  seizing  one  of  the  tails  of  the  immersed 
man's  coat,  commenced  toswin  for  land.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  another  Newfoundland  trotting 
along  the  other  side  of  the  river,  saw  the 
affair,  and  also  came  to  the  rescue.  Dog 
number  two  seized  the  other  tail  of  the  coat, 
and  wished  to  swim  back  to  his  master.  Turk 
held  fast  and  struggled  for  his  side,  and  the 
owner  of  the  coat  cried  in  vain  for  help.  At 
last  the  coat  gave  way  and  each  Newfound¬ 
land  swam  proudly  home  with  a  piece  of  cloth 
in  his  mouth,  so  that  Turk’s  master  was 
obliged  to  plunge  in  himself  to  save  his  friend. 


•New  Strength 

Is  given  tired  nervous  women  by  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla.  Read  this:  “I  have  had  rheumatism 
and  catarrh  very  badly,  but  since  taking  12 
bottles  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla%  am  a  different 
woman.  I  take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  every 
spring  and  am  as  strong  and  well  as  a  woman 
of  35.  A  doctor  is  never  called  into  my  home, 
as  all  of  my  family  use  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
and  also  Hood’s  Pills.  My  granddaughter  was 
troubled  very  badly  with  dyspepsia  but  Hood’s 
Pills  have  cured  her.  They  are  a  splendid 
dinner  pill.  No  home  should  be  without 
Hood  a  Pills  or  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla;  they  are 
without  equal.”  Mrs.  Alice  V.  Enright,  145 
Jay  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Remember 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

is  the  only  true  blood  purifler  prominently  in 
the  public  eye  today.  Get  only  Hood’s, 

OSff<3  cure  aU  liver  Ills,  biliousness, 

nooci  S  r  Ills  headache.  2Sc. 


WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Women’s 
Executive  Committee  was  led  by  Mrs.  Me 
Ewen,  who  presented  the  July  topic  for 
study,  “Results  of  the  year’s  work,”  and  read 
the  Scripture  lesson  from  the  program  in  the 
Home  Mission  monthly.  Several  missionaries 
from  4:he  fleld  being  present,  much  time  was 
given  to  their  reports. 

The  Rev.  W.®  R.  Campbell  from  Mendon, 
Utah,  a  fearless  champion  of  the  truth,  and 
who  once  narrowly  escaped  the  bullet  of  an 
assassin  in  his  own  home,  spoke  of  the  present 
need  of  Christian  education  in  Utah,  a  need 
as  urgent  now  as  formerly,  for  polygamy  is  not 
and  has  not  been  abandoned.  This  system 
exists  not  only  in  Utah,  but  in  Idaho,  Nevada, 
Wyoming,  and  Colorado,  and  in  prospect  of 
Statehood  the  grip  of  the  Church  has  tight¬ 
ened.  so  that  some  who  in  the  past  would  have 
abandoned  Mormonism,  but  for  fear  of  perse 
cution,  will  have  more  now  to  fear  when  no 
one  will  be  elected  to  oflice  unless  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Mormon  Church.  A  digest  of 
Mormon  doctrine  is  early  instilled  into  the 
minds  of  children,  hence  the  great  need  of 
concise  teaching,  such  as  is  contained  in  the 
Westminster  Catechism  and  taught  in  the 
mission  schools  to  counteract  their  perverted 
views.  These  people  do  not  understand  the 
Bible  at  all.  Scriptural  teijpis  with  them 
signify  ideas  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
truth.  When' the  Rev.  Fay  Mills  preached  in 
Utah,  one  high  in  the  Mormon  Church  shed 
tears  and  said  that  he  fully  endorsed  every 
word  spoken ;  but  only  the  words  were  en¬ 
dorsed,  every  doctrine  which  they  expressed 
receiving  a  false  construction.  Public  schools 
can  never  remedy  the  evil.  Mission  schools 
must  do  the  foundation  work  if  Utah  is  ever 
won  for  Christ. 

Mr.  Campbell  said  that  he  was  a  believer  in 
spiritual  dynamics,  in  the  power  of  Christian 
companionship  and  sympathy  on  the  mission 
fleld,  and  in  the  prayers  of  Christians  at  home 
to  aid  in  the  herculean  task  of  awakening  in¬ 
terest  where  hone  exists  and  where  the  mis¬ 
sionary  feels  utterly  powerless  in  himself  to 
cope  with  apathy  and  dominant  forces  of  evil. 
Mr.  Campbell  read  from  2  Timothy  iii.  some 
interesting  characteristics  of  the  system  which 
our  teachers  are  called  to  combat. 

Miss  Perley  compared  Utah  to  a  garden  plot 
into  which  choice  flower  seeds  were  planted, 
but  the  ground  was  preoccupied  with  weeds. 
“The  work  of  the  missionary  must  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  ‘Love,’  which  has  no  ‘I’  in  it;  like 
the  love  of  Christ  for  us,  which  has  no  ‘I’ 
in  it.  ” 

Professor  Smith  of  the  Hot  Springs  School, 
“Borland  Institute,”  North  Carolina,  described 
the  place  as  a  little  health  resort  ten  miles 
from  the  Tennessee  border,  and  although  but 
thirty  five  miles  from  Asheville  (owing  to  the 
rough  roads),  this  means  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  Utah.  Want  of  facilities  for 
travel  prevents  the  prosperity  of  the  people, 
making  it  difficult  for  them  to  reach  market 
with  their  produce.  The  rough  roads  of  that 
region  are  also  a  hindrance  to  mental  progress. 
A  woman  living  six  or  seven  miles  from  Hot 
Springs  had  only  visited  that  place  once  in 
six  years.  If  you  should  take  the  trip,  you 
would  not  blame  her  for  going  so  seldom. 
Small  farmers  carry  eggs,  butter,  or  chickens 
thrown  over  the  shoulders,  or  if  very  heavy, 
the  load  is  put  on  a  donkey.  The  public 
schools  are  so  poor  that  teachers  command  a 
salary  of  only  forty  or  sixty  dollars  a  year. 
Little  more  than  reading  is  taught.  The  aim 
of  the  mission  school  is  to  enlarge  the  ideas  of 
the  pupils,  to  teach  them  how  to  increase  their 
home  comforts,  and  to  lead  them  to  Christ. 


It  was  surprising  to  find  with  what  interest 
the  people  sought  the  advantages  of  the  school 
for  their  children ;  so  many  were  the  appli 
cants  for  admission  that  large  numbers  were 
necessarily  refused.  Much  gratitude  had  been 
expressed  by  parents  and  pupils  for  benefits 
received  in  the  school.  A  pupil  wrote:  “The 
best  of  all  is  that  I  found  Christ  there.”  An¬ 
other  wrote :  “  I  will  never  be  satisfied  until  I 
have  completed  my  education  and  given  myself 
to  the  Board  ae  one  of  its  workers.”  There 
is  no  more  needy  field  than  Western  North 
Carolina,  and  no  people  are  more  appreciative 
of  help  than  these  people  are  when  rightly  ap¬ 
proached. 

Mrs.  Campbell  of  Mendon  and  her  little 
daughter  were  also  intrdouced  in  Lenox  Hall ; 
also  Miss  Beeknian  of  Los  Vegas,  New  Mexico, 
and  Miss  Boyce,  Presbyterial  officer  from  the 
Pacific  coast. 

The  following  special  encouragements  from 
the  field  were  mentioned ;  also  requests  for 
prayer : 

Miss  Florence  Taylor  writes  joyfully  of  the 
organization  of  the  Crosby  Memorial  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  at  Salina,  Utah,  consisting  of 
fourteen  members.  “  This  is  the  second  church 
organization  I  have  witnessed  in  Utah,  and 
it  is  certainly  gratifying  to  know  that  now 
and  then  a  place  where  the  mission  work  has 
been  struggling  for  years  is  at  last  ready  for 
the  banding  together  of  a  few  In  His  Name* 
and  we  have  the  assurance  that  there  will  He 
be  also.  ” 

Another  writes :  “Four  little  girls  confessed 
Christ”  in  the  new  Howard  Crosby  Memorial 
Church.  “  We  pray  that  God  will  bless  our 
little  band  and  make  it  strong  in  the  power 
of  His  might,  that  we  may  successfully  ac¬ 
complish  the  work  He  has  given  us.” 

Miss  Bradshaw  finds  encouragement  in  new 
work  supported  by  Christian  Endeavorers  at 
Paint  Rock,  North  Carolina.  Hoping  that 
some  hearts  have  been  touched  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  she  says:  “Will  you  please  pray  that 
mine  may  be  just  the  deep  spirit  of  consecra¬ 
tion,  the  singleness  of  purpose,  the  earnest¬ 
ness  and  faithfulness  of  effort  that  God  would 
desire  in  the  worker  here.  ” 

Mrs.  Heizer  of  Sitka,  Alaska,  writes: 
“Please  do  not  cease  to  pray  for  us.  We  feel 
confident  that  some  of  these  children  will  be 
messengers  of  the  Lord.  ”  H.  E.  B. 


Women  Win 


praise  when  successful  housekeep¬ 
ers.  One  element  of  that  success  is 


It  imparts  a  brilliancy  to  silverware, 
easily  and  quickly,  that  will  satisfy 
the  most  ambitious  housekeeper. 
Never  wearing  or  scratching. 

Trial  quantity  for  tho  atking. 

Box  post-paid,  1 5  cents. 

It's  8uld  overywher#. 
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GENERAL  EDUCATION  FOR  MUSICIANS. 

Musicians,  professional  and  amateur,  would 
do  well  to  beed  the  trite  old  saying,  “Whatever 
is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well,”  and 
not  squander  valuable  time  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  music  unless  fully  determined  to 
accomplish  results  worth  their  cost.  Music  is 
not  taken  as  seriously  as  it  might  well  be  by 
he  community  at  large.  The  poor  w'ork  of  an 
unskilled  painter  usually  calls  forth  but  a  pity¬ 
ing  smile,  while  a  musical  performance  of  a 
similar  grade  will  be  accepted  as  even  ci edita¬ 
ble  to  the  performer,  thus  confusing  all  gen¬ 
uine  standards  of  excellence.  We  commend 
the  following  by  way  of  a  corrective  of  these 
superficial  methods : 

“One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  progress 
of  the  musical  art  is  that  on  all  sides  we  hear 
its  more  prominent  professors  upholding  the 
necessity  of  a  general  musical  education,  and 
also  insisting  that  literary  education  and  gen¬ 
eral  culture  should  not  be  absent  from  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  the  musical  student;  for  doubtless 
much  of  the  old  fashioned  prejudice  with 
which  the  profession  of  music  was  viewed  not 
long  ago,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  musicians 
themsleves  were  apt  to  be  rather  illiterate, 
and.  indeed,  if  they  were  performers,  their 
own  art  in  its  mure  intellectual  aspects  was  a 
sealed  book  to  them. 

“  We  all  know  the  stories  of  the  famous  sing¬ 
ers  who  bad  to  be  taught  every  note  they 
sung,  and  we  have  only  to  read  the  biogra¬ 
phies  of  the  great  composers  of  the  past  to  see 
that  the  opportunities  given  to  them  of  im¬ 
proving  their  minds  in  other  directions  than 
that  of  the  art  they  practiced,  were  very 
small  indeed.  It  may  be  said  that  they  never 
tbeless  produced  immortal  works.  There  is 
truth  in  this,  of  course,  but  we  would  point 
out  that  all  the  great  composers  of  the  modern 
school  have  been  well  educated  men,  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  Weber  rceived  the  education 
of  a  gentleman ;  Berlioz  is  another  example  of 
a  cultured  man ;  Schumann  was  a  literary 
man  of  decided  gifts  as  well  as  a  composer  of 
genius ;  Mendelssohn  was  cultured  in  every 
respect;  and  Wagner  was  a  thinker,  a  philos¬ 
opher,  as  well  as  a  dramatist  and  musician. 

We  must  not  delude  ourselves  with  the  be¬ 
lief  that  music  is  a  thing  that  comes  from 
beyond  the  ekiea  and  is  therefore  amenable  to 
none  of  the  infiuences  of  education.  It  is  in 
fact  particularly  necessary  that  a  musician 
should  receive  impressions  of  all  sorts  and 
all  sources.  The  great  musicians  we  have 
mentioned  probably  found  a  strong  stimulus 
in  their  intimate  knowledge  of  the  best  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  wurld,  and  in  the  case  of  Wagner 
for  instance,  philosophical  thought  bad  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  determining  and  arousing  the 
moods  which  are  impressed  on  his  music. 

“  Without  education  the  professional  musician 
cannot  expect  to  be  received  as  the  equal  of 
other  professional  men,  and  that  this  should 
be  so,  militates,  and  has  militated,  againt  the 
profession  of  music.  As  music  has  progressed 
in  the  minds  of  men  from  a  mere  amusement 
to  a  serious  art,  education  has  become  neces- 
ary  if,  as  we  have  said,  the  musician  wishes 
to  take  his  place  beside  other  professional 
men. 

The  necessity  of  a  general  education  once  con¬ 
ceded,  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  a  general  musi¬ 
cal  education  is  also  considered  necessary.  The 
old-fashioned  singers  were  very  often  incapable 
of  reading  music,  and  as  to  harmony,  they  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  of  it.  This  perhaps  did 
not  so  much  matter  when  we  take  into  con¬ 


sideration  the  extreme  simplicity  of  much  of 
the  music  they  had  to  sing,  but  nowadays  it  is 
imperatively  necessary  that  they  have  a  thor¬ 
ough  appreciation  and  knowledge  of  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  their  art.  The  great  pianists.  Lists, 
Rubinstein.  Bulow,  Padrewski  and  Pauer, 
have  been  and  are  thoroughly  cultivated  musi¬ 
cians  in  this  respect  Indeed  all  of  the  men 
we  have  mentioned  were  and  are  uomposess. 
As  Professor  Prout  remarked  in  a  receqt  lec¬ 
ture  at  Dublin,  “all  the  great  artists  have 
been  more  than  great  performers;  they  have 
been  musicians  in  the  highest,  truest  sense  of 
the  term.  Without  a  sound  >  theoretical 
knowledge  no  one  can  hope  to  attain  to  the 
highest  rank  of  the  musical  profession.  ” 

“Then  apart  from  the  professional  point  of 
view,  the  amateur  becomes  a  much  more  ac¬ 
complished  musician  if  he  has  a  knowledge  of 
harmony  and  counterpoint  as  well  as  the  skill 
to  play  an  instrument.  Most  of  amateurs 
are  execrable  readers  of  music,  and  a  compar¬ 
atively  simple  accompaniment  to  a  song  which 
aims  at  being  somewhat  better  than  the  or¬ 
dinary  ballad  will  often  prove  an  insurmount¬ 
able  obstacle.  We  know  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  theory 
in  order  to  read  well  at  eight,  but  if  the 
knowledge  is  there  the  task  becomes  very 
much  easier.  Again,  a  sound  knowledge  of 
theory  enables  a  listener  to  appreciate  much 
of  the  beautiful  detail  of  music  which  other¬ 
wise  goes  for  nothing.  Of  course  there  is 
another  side  to  a  knowledge  of  theory,  and  the 
amateur  who  possesses  only  a  smattering  is 
apt  to  apply  it  by  way  of  criticism  to  new 
works  of  a  modern  tendency,  and  it  therefore 
may  be  well  for  such  people  to  take  to  heart 
Professor  Prout ’s  remarks  at  Dublin:  “The 
practice  of  musical  composers  is  constantly 
developing.  The  truth  is  that  the  great  com¬ 
posers  have  always  been  in  advance  of  the 
theories  of  the  day.  The  true  position  of  the 
theorist  is  not  that  of  a  leader,  but  that  of  a 
follower;  he  must  guide  the  student,  but  he 
cannot  dictate  to  the  master.” 


FOR  SALE. 

A  New  First-class  Sym¬ 
phony  with  14  Stops.  . 

Three  sets  of  Orchestral  Reeds,  In  the  Treble,  two 
sets  in  the  Bars,  and  a  set  of  heavy-tone  sub-bass 
Reeds. 

The  instrument,  with  its  beautiful  finish,  would 
grace  any  parior.  With  the  Symphony  in  the 
home  a  delightful  entertainment  can  be  given  by 
any  person,  whether  possessing  musical  knowl¬ 
edge  or  not. 

For  price  and  full  information,  address 

LEVANGEUST  PUBUSHIMG  CO..  t 
33  Union  Square,  Mew  York  City.  ^ 


NOTE  THIS 

^  LIST,  IF  INTERESTED  IN  MUSIC.  ^ 

Children’s 

how  helped.  By  0-  Ourtis.  Prioet  M  oente. 

Anniversary  Songs 
Treble  Clef  Choir. 

rani^  for  Women’s  Voices.  By  O.  V.  Boot  and 
I>.  B.  Towner.  Endorsed  by  J>.  I«.  Moody-  M  ote. 

By  O.  Boot.  The  best  Amer- 
wlXxXlCUXiXUl*  iciui  Piano  Bethod  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Price  $2.76. 

By  O.  F.  Boot.  A  friendly  attempt  to  cor- 
A/UU  If*  r^»t  some  errors  In  musical  terminology. 
Price  $6  cents. 

The  Teacher’s  Handbook’*;^]^ 

of  Songs  and  Piano  Music,  especially  adapted  to  tei^- 
ing  purposea  Sent  free  on  application,  to  any  muslo 
teacher. 

xsr  PX1.ZI61S. 

A  New  Course  eHoeoi all  V  prepared  for  the  Aimsly  •F 
Maalrin  Pobllr  NrliMle.  embodylngmany  novel 
features,  and  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  every  particu¬ 
lar.  By  John  A.  BroekhoTen  and  A.  J.Oantwooit. 
Send  your  name  and  address  if  interested,  and  descrip¬ 
tive  matter  will  befsent  as  soon  as  ready. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO. 


Highest  Praise 

My  W,  A.  OGDEN.  The  LATEST  and 
BEST  collection  of  NEW  SONGS  for  SABBATH 
SCHOOLS.  (30  per  100;  by  mall,  35c.  each.  Sample 
copy  sent  on  receipt  of  25c. 

THE  BIGLOW  A  MAIN  CO., 

70  E.  0th  St..  N.  Y.  215  Wabaah  Ave.,  Chicago. 


The  Organist  and  Choir-flaster. 

As  the  name  (leDote°,  this  is  a  class  magazine  specially 
designed  to  Intel est  and  assist  the  Organist  and  Choir¬ 
master.  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Pearce  and  Dr.  Charles  Vincent,  and  published  at 
139  Ozfoid  Street,  Loudon,  England. 

Send  to  that  address  for  free  sample  copy. 

Cordially  recommended  by  the  Musical  Editor 
The  Evangelist  as  a  good  invtgtment  for  any  one  engaged 
in  choir  work. 


Premium  Guitars,  Mandoiins,  Banjos  &  Vioiins 

ONLY  S6  FOR  EITHER. 

Tbetc  iustruuenu  bare  rvecived  bifbett 
•ward  for  Tone,  FlDlsh  aad  Material,  aod 
retail  for  $13.00,  bat  in  <»der  to  tborougbly 
inirodnee  tbem  in  erery  locality,  we  wifi 
eell  a  limited  number  at  above  price.  Sim¬ 
plified  loetrnetor  free  wltb  every  taRtru- 
ment  when  oaib  accompanies  order.  Wtoj 
k  oent  C.  O.  D..  with  privilege  of 
QTIIE  MDBIOAL  «UIDE  FCB.  CO..( 
yC’iaolBRtttI*  O.  Larpett  Uacofrs  in  tbe\ 

U.  8.  illustraud  Catalogne  for  So.  stamp. 


DEMPSEY  &  CARROLL 


COBKECT  STYLES 

WEDDING  INVITATIONS 

AND 

unnoungements  ' 

MBQH  OfMOE  8TATIONKRV 
HteORTCO  NOVELTIES 
LOATHER  OOOOS 


SUBSCIilBE  FOB 

TTHE  PIANIST. 

A  Musical  rionthlv  for  Piano  Teachers  and  Players. 

**  Abreast  wltb  the  advanced  ideas  of  to-day  on  piano  tech 
nice.” 

“No  aspiring  papU  or  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without  it.” 
Send  for  sample  copy,  mentioning  The  Evangelist. 

Annual  Subscription,  $1.00. 

Address  THE  PIANIST.  26  W.  16th  St,.  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  LEGEND  ON  TOUR  LABEL. 

Pasted  on  your  ptmr,  or  the  wrapper,  is  an  address, 
label.  The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the 
date  to  which  your  subs  ripiiou  is  paid.  Kindly  ex 
amine  this  label  on  your  paper  and  see  it  anything  u  dnt 
Thb  BvAHOELiaT.  If  BO  please  remit  the  amount  to 
rHlEVAXOBLItT 

83  Union  Squat (  N  V.  Oltr. 


UNION  SQUARE 

••  EaST  iAth  STREET  NEW  YORK 


The  Bureau  of  Information 

will  assist  you  in  ascertaining  the  latest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  Church  work;  what  is  new  in  Sunday- 
School  apparatus,  literature  or  methods;  the  most  desir- 
able  furniture,  upholstery  and  decoration  for  churches, 
chapels,  lecture  rooms,  etc.;  facts  about  organs  or  other 
musical  nctruments  and  suitable  and  effective  church 
music,  or  any  other  matters  affecting  the  spiritual  oi 
temporal  interests  of  your  church.  Address 

The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square  New  York 


July  18,  1895u 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


The  Financial  Situation. 

A  chief  incident  of  the  past  week  was  the 
sale  by  foreclosure  of  the  New  York  and  New 
England  Railroad.  It  is  now  expected  that 
this  great  interest  will  shortly  reach  such  an 
arrangement  with  its  creditors  and  rivals  as 
will  permit  its  running  and  legitimate  growth 
in  business.  It  is  now  strongly  held,  and  we 
hope  for  only  legitimate,  rather  than  specula¬ 
tive  ends.  There  is  also  an  improved  prospect 
of  the  adjustment,  in  the  near  future,  of  the 
differences  which  have  disturbed  the  coal 
roads,  and  the  affairs  of  the  Reading  Company. 

The  statistics  given  this  week  in  the  Iron 
,  Age,  show  an  increase  during  the  month 
past  of  18  furnaces  in  active  operation  with 
an  increased  output  of  18,970  tons  weekly. 
There  are  now  18.5  active  furnaces  with  a 
weekly  capacity  of  171,194  tons,  which  indicates 
a  recovery  of  nearly  all  the  ground  lost  since 
January  1,  1898,  when  the  output  was  reported 
us  174,029  tons  weekly. 

Wheat  took  an  upward  turn  near  the  close 
of  the  week,  owing  to  higher  cables,  bad 
crop  reports  from  the  Northwest,  and  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  a  considerable  decrease  in  the 
visible  supply,  and  a  good  general  demand. 
The  crop  prospect  is,  however,  favorable  as  a 
whole.  The  promise  of  winter  wheat  being 
fair,  or  nearly  so,  while  that  of  spring  wheat 
is  in  advance  of  several  years  last  past.  The 
condition  of  corn  is  most  promising,  and  if  no 
calamity  ensues  the  crop  must  prove  an  abun¬ 
dant  one. 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Guaranteed 
Farm  MortKHges 

or  THE 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

INVBSTMENT  COMPANY 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  intere.st. 

Itt  YEAHS'  EXPERIENCE. 

Send  for  deecriptive  pam¬ 
phlet. 

OFFICES : 

140  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


BuUlttBds.Phila. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
.Spokai  e  ^ 


CITY,  COUJ^Y 
ANI*  STATE 


BONDS, 

PAYINh  A  HIGH  BATE  OF  INTEREST. 
We  make  a  specialty  o(  Hlsh  Class  Securities, 
suitable  for  permanent  investment. 
Descriptive  circular  mailed  on  application. 
Sprain,  Dickinson  &  Co  ,  Bankers, 
lO  WALL  ST.,  New  York. 


No  19  East  leth  Street 


2d  door  west  from  Union  Square. 


l^lnancial. 


Works  on  Sundays 

iand  holidays,  night  and 
day,  year  after  year. 
Who  does  ?  Interest ; 
fV  never  stops.  It’s  im¬ 
portant  whether  you  get 
3%  or  6%.  W’e  send 
our  pamphlet  free. 


The  Provident 


Trust  Co.  Boston,  Mass. 


please  midn..!.  L..e 


7 


Thsts  sss«ri> 

HIb  I  ****  *^<*<’** 

I  the  test  sf  Bsaj 
■  yssrs  ond 

V  n«Y.r  been  a  day  delinquent. 

V  Bubs  small  is  BlOO  rsosirsd.  Busiseu  sstab- 
W  lishad  la  1874.  Paid  up  saMtal  of  Company, 
W  1368,800.  A  loMtr  or  pottal  oard  roqaestiag 
a  PSrtiaalaisviUhsTopTomptsttoation.  Address 

JOHNSTON  LAND 
MOiTCACe  CO.,  8T.  PAUL, 

MMJrrmtf  ma  MMM.  JmnaBSOTA. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NEW  YOKE,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  bROW.N  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNEC.'El)  BY  FBIV4TE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  Pbila.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’s. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  Brst-class  Invest-  I  niraat'mdMlt 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re-  XJI  TCBLllltTlll 
celve  accounts  of  Banka  Bankers’  f'or- 
poratlons.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  CA/tiiis{4{iSQ 
voracle  terms,  and  make  collection  of  OCvUl  11/1179  o 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  Stat«s  on  forelsB 
countries. 

liCttCrS  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchanite  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points  ;  also  make 

1/1  collections  and  Issne  ( 'ommerclal  and  Travellers' 
QrCdit  ^'’^***’  “'^“**“*’*®  ***  parts  of  tho  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  Sc  CO..  LONDON, 


SAFE  INVESTMENTS 

and  other  secnrtles  in  the  famous  Red  River  Valley,  one  of  the 
best  aplcnltural  sections  sf  America.  First-class  references. 
Here  13  years.  Circulars  etc.,  on  application 

O.  M.  HOPKIN8.  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  Insurance. 

Speetal  attention  given  to  the  eare  o/  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Collection  of  Rente. 


BANKERS, 
120  Broadway,  •  P 


New  York. 


a  LETTERS  ItSUBD  FOR 

aSNSRAI.  TRAVaLBRS, 

•ANKINa  Or  AVAILARLR  IN 

RURINBRR  yw 1*^ g*v g^p  ALL  FARTS  OF 

TRANSAOTBDs  VKCtH  I  •  THB  WORLD* 


New"  York. 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 


Ftnaucial. 


BUFFALO 

REAL  ESTATE. 


4,  S,  61,  80,  68,  115  and  161  acres 
on  North  Main  Street,  in  the  best 
residence  seetian  oftheeity.  Electric 
cars.  Good  investments  for  quick 
and  biy  returns.  Prices  very  Imv  and 
terms  easy. 

For  any  Information  and  IHapn,  Write  to 

J.  MORGENSTERN, 

52  Niagara  Street,  Buftalo,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  WISH  XO  BUY 

SOUTHERN  LANDS. 
Farm,  Truck,  Fruit,  Timber,  Mineral, 

Address  E.  C.  ROBERTSON  &  CO.,  Neave  Building, 
Cincinnati.  O.  Send  2Sc.  for  the  “Road  to  Wealth,” 
200  page  book. 


KOUNTZE  BROTHERS, 


For  the  next  SIXTY  DAYS  I  will  donate 
to  the  Presbyterian  Foreign  or  Home  nission 
Fund  or  to  any  other  fund  designated  by  the 
investor,  three  per  cent,  on  all  amounts  re 
ceived  b;  me  for  investment  on  joint  account 
and  two  per  cent,  on  loans.  The  investor  re¬ 
ferring  to  this  notice.  Remittances  must  be 
made  direct  to  me  and  not  through  brokers, 
who  may  claim  additional  commissions.  I 
make  this  liberal  offer  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  investment  opportunities  at 
this  time,  and  knowing  that  prices  will  soon 
advance.  Refer  to  Rev.  James  Welsh,  Pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Colby,  Thomas 
County,  Kansas. 

ISAAC  MULHOLLAND, 

Investment  Broker,  Colby,  Kansas. 


United  States  Trust  Company 

OF  NKW  YORK. 

45  A  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 


This  Company  is  a  lega  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Conrt,  and  Is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trust** 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
nve  days’  notice,  aad  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Batates, 
KuKgious  and  Benevolent  institutions,  and  Individuals 
will  find  this  Company  a  conmiient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  TIce-Pree. 

James  8.  Clark,  Second  Tlce-Pres. 

Henry  Ttaomell,  Secretary. 

Lonls  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Sceretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


Safe  Investments. 

The  country  is  now  more  prosperous  than  it  has  been  for  many  years,  and 
the  Texas  Loan  Agency  under  a  management  that  has  existed  since  1871  is  ready 
to  furnish  you  with  a  class  of 

Real  Estate  Securities 

that  have  successfully  stood  the  test  of  all  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  last  twenty- 
four  years.  If  you  want  an  investment  that  is  absolutely  safe  at  a  conservative 
rate  of  interest,  we  will  be  glad  to  serve  you.  Write  for  pamphlet.  Address 

TEXAS  LOAN  AGENCY,  Corsicana,  Texas. 

W.  R.  BRIGHT,  President 


Samubl  Sloan, 

O.  Willis  Jambs, 

John  A.  Stbwart, 

John  Uabsbn  Rhoadib, 
Amson  Phblps  Stokbb, 
Ukorob  Bubs, 

WnxiAM  L/IBBky, 

John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Coopbr. 
w.  Bayard  Ccttihq, 
Charlrs  S.  Smith. 

Danixl 


Wm.  Rockbpbllbr, 
Albxandbk  E.  Orb, 
William  H.  Mact,  Jb., 
Wm.  D.  Sloamk, 

Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Ltman,  Brooklyn, 
GaOKOB  F.  ViROK, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 
Jambs  Stillman. 

John  Clatlin. 

John  J.  Phblps. 

Lord. 


HAVE  YOU  FARMS 

Or  other  Real  E*tat*  In  th*  W*at 
which  you  d**lr*  to  8*11 7 
This  Association  can  sail  them. 

The  problem  solved  1^  the  new  application 
of  an  old  principle.  Every  InTcstor  can 
unload  his  unprofitable  Weslem  Beal  Kstat* 
under  the  new  plan,  which  is  equal  In 
Import ance  to  a  great  modem  invention. 

BT*  Prospectus  free  on  application  to  th* 
Atlas  Building  and  Loan  Amociatioi^ 
Lawrence,  Kaniat- 
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tenement 
Douse  d^bapter 

77  MADISOIii  STBKET. 

Mrs.  Gbokor  H.  McOrsw,  Cbalrmsii. 

Miss  Sophia  L.  Brewsthr,  Cor.  Sec. 

Miss  Clara  Fislo,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Charlotte  A.  Waterburt,  Supt. 


FKE8H  AIB  WOBK. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  this  branch  of 
our  work  will  be  glad  to  know  that  some  of 
the  tired  mothers  as  well  as  the  children  are 
being  benefited  by  its  ministrations.  Our 
Visitor  was  notified  by  a  hard-working  sten¬ 
ographer  that  one  of  the  scruh-women  in  the 
building  where  her  office  was  needed  looking 
after,  as  she  was  unable  to  perform  her  regu¬ 
lar  duties  from  weakness  and  debility  caused 
by  an  attack  of  pneumonia  in  the  spring.  The 
c.ise  was  investigated :  the  husband  was  out 
of  work  and  the  entire  support  of  six  little 
ones  depended  on  her  efforts.  How  could  she 
restt  The  good  stenographer,  after  collecting 
some  money  from  the  business  men  in  the 
building,  sent  it  to  us,  with  the  earnest  hope 
that  it  would  be  used  in  sending  the  woman, 
and  perhaps  the  two  younger  children,  away 
with  one  of  our  parties  to  the  countiy.  Ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made  for  her  and  the 
children  to  go  for  two  weeks,  and  her  position 
will  be  kept  for  her  until  her  return,  we  hope 
strengthened  and  refreshed  by  her  first  holi¬ 
day  in  many  years. 

The  little  boy  with  hip  complaint  mentioned 
in  a  recent  article  has  been  sent  by  the  goml 
Sisters  of  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  to  their  “Fresh 
Air  Home”  by  the  seashore,  and  is  happy  and 
contented. 

A  barrel  of  clothing  has  reached  us  from  the 
Junior  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  of  the 
First  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  this 
city.  It  will  be  most  useful  in  getting  our 
Fresh  Air  parties  in  proper  condition  for  their 
trip. 

A  touching  letter  has  been  received  enclos¬ 
ing  a  check  to  be  used  “for  a  special  sick  baby 
among  the  poor”  as  a  “thank  offering”  from  a 
grateful  mother  whose  little  one  has  been 
spared  to  her  after  many  anxious  days  of  ill¬ 
ness.  The  money  was  to  have  been  used  for 
some  dainty  bit  of  finery  for  her  darling,  but 
instead  she  offered  it  to  the  Lord.  “Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  Me.” 

Another  letter  speaks  of  the  increased  inter¬ 
est  in  the  “Fresh  Air  Work”  through  the  arti¬ 
cles  published  in  The  Evangelist,  which  has 
been  taken  by  the  writer  for  forty -two  years. 
This  old  friend  cheerfully  sent  a  welcome  ad¬ 
dition  to  our  scanty  fund,  “for  the  comfort  of 
weary  mothers  as  well  as  sick  children,”  add¬ 
ing  a  cordial  “Ood  speed  yon”  in  closing  that 
was  truly  invigorating  to  the  workers  at  the 
Chapter  House. 

Those  of  you  who  are  privileged  to  enjoy  the 
blessing  of  a  long  sojourn  among  the  “green 
fields”  will  not  fail  of  double  pleasure  if  in 
some  way  you  have  contributed  to  further  the 
workings  of  the  Fresh  Air  Committee  at  77 
Madison  street  before  starting  for  your  own 
“outing.” 

For  Heavy,  Sluggish  Feeling 

Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  produces  healthy  activity  of  weak  or  disordered 
stomachs  that  need  stimulating,  and  acts  as  a  tonic 
on  nerves  and  brain. 


PBBSEBVE  TOPB  ETANGEUSTS. 

Now  that  The  Evavoelist  Is  published  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wirn  a 
hinder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  ordei 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  25  cents  each,  pi  stage 
prepaid.  Addrees  The  Rvanoeust.  P.  O.  Bos  2580  ^ew 
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Read  Our 
Mid=Summer 
Offer 
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Every-  g 
where  ac-  i 
knowledged  the  best.  | 
Uses  the  finest  quality  of  | 
Gold  Pens.  Perfect  feeding  of  the  ink.  | 
Ask  your  dealer  for  them,  or  send  for  ■ 
illustrated  priced  catalogue,  free  on  application.  | 
THE  PARKER  PEN  CO.,  JANESVILLE,  WIS. 
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To  every  person  who  will  send  us 
the  names  and  addresses  of  three 
bona  fide  new  subscribers  and 
we  will  mail,  post  paid,  a  ’ 

PARKER 
FOUNTAIN  PEN, 

Either  Stub  or  Fine  Pointed. 

We  will  also  mail  the  Evangelist 
every  week  to  each  of  the  three  new 
subscribers  until  January  1,  1896. 

Retail  price,  Parker  Pen,  •  $2.50 

Regular  Subscription,  5  months,  3.75 


■  ■  $6.25 

Pen  and  three  new  subscriptions  to  anyone, 


$3 


Address 


EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO. 

33  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 
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July  18,  1865. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


CHICAGO  LETTER. 

CONGRESS  OF  MISSIONS. 

New  York  sets  the  pace,  Illinois  falls  in. 
Notice  is  out  to  the  effect  that  a  Congress  of 
Missions  will  immediately  follow  the  next 
meeting  of  Synod,  opening  in  Peoria,  October 
17th,  and  lasting  until  the  20th.  That  Synod 
and  the  Congress  may  be  brought  together, 
the  place  of  holding  Synod  has  been  changed 
from  Champaign  to  Peoria,  which  latter,  with 
its  thirteen  railroads  and  tabernacle  capable 
of  seating  5,000,  is  especially  appropriate.  The 
tentative  program,  thus  far  outlined,  covers 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions  in  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  manner.  Sunday  schools.  Negro  Educa¬ 
tion,  Synodical  Sustentation.  Young  People’s 
Work,  Student  Volunteers,  Children’s  Inter¬ 
ests,  are  among  the  subjects  proposed,  and  the 
speakers  include  Dr.  Thos.  C.  Hall,  Dr.  JohnH. 
Barrows,  Mr.  Robert  Speer,  Mr.  Thomas  Kane, 
Dr.  Thomas  Marshall,  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson,  and 
others.  Churches  are  asked  to  send  delegates, 
and  delegates  are  asked  to  entertain  them¬ 
selves.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  hav¬ 
ing  the  arrangements  in  charge  is  Dr.  Thos. 
Hall  of  this  city. 

MARRIAGE  OF  MISS  IDA  B.  WEEDS. 

This  distinguished  defender  of  the  colored 
race,  who  has  attracted  thousands  of  eyes  to 
herself  and  her  cause  both  sides  of  the  sea, 
was  recently  married  in  this  city  to  Mr.  Ferdi¬ 
nand  L.  Barnett.  The  Rev.  D.  A.  Graham 
performed  the  ceremony  at  the  Bethel  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  bride  is 
almost  too  well  known  to  require  an  account 
of  her  career.  The  groom  is  a  prominent 
lawyer,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Con¬ 
servator,  a  weekly  paper  championing  the 
cause  of  the  colored  people.  The  Ida  B.  Well’s 
Woman’s  Club  had  charge  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments.  Two  thousand  people  are  said  to  have 
thronged  the  adjacent  streets  at  the  time  of 
the  ceremony,  and  many  were  unable  to  secure 
access  to  the  church.  Guests  were  present 
from  many  distant  cities.  The  couple  will 
make  Chicago  their  home. 

REV.  JAMES  B.  McCElTBE. 

This  member  of  Chicago  Presbytery,  who 
has  recently  been  ill  in  the  Presbyterian  Hos¬ 
pital,  passed  away  last  week.  He  was  born  in 
1832  in  Vincennes,  Ind.,  and  graduated  in  1858 
from  Hanover  College,  and  in  1861,  with 
first  honors,  from  McCormick  Seminary.  He 
preached  for  five  years  in  Fulton,  Ill. ,  then  in 
the  Central  Church  of  Denver,  where  he  pre¬ 
ceded  Dr  Hayes  and  Dr.  Freeman.  From 
1870  to  1874  he  was  engaged  in  journalism, 
the  Northwestern  Presbyterian,  the  Interior, 
and  the  Chicago  Alliance  each  claiming  a  part 
of  his  attention ;  he  helped  start  the  latter 
publication  in  connection  with  Prof.  David 
Swing.  For  some  years  he  has  been  of  the 
publishing  house  of  Rhodes  and  McClure. 
Mr.  McClure  started  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  Harvey,  and  for  two  years  has  been  sup¬ 
plying  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Rhodes. 
He  has  been  active  in  literary  labors  also. 
Mr.  McClure  preferred  to  remain  single  that 
he  might  have  the  greater  leisure  to  devote  to 
his  calling.  The  funeral  was  held  Monday  in 
the  Scotch  Westminster  Church,  the  Rev.  John 
McLaughlin  officiating. 

BERE  AND  THERE. 

Poor  Children’s  Day  was  recently  observed 
in  connection  with  Mr.  T.  E.  Daniels’  great 
charity,  the  Waifs’  Mission,  11,000  poor  chil¬ 
dren  marching  and  congregating  at  Washing¬ 
ton  Park  and  devouring  an  entire  ox.  The 
new  Waifs’  Home  was  recently  opened  on 
Washington  Street,  with  four  fiours  devoted 
to  the  various  needs  of  the  homeless  boys. 
The  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott’s  address  at  the  recent 
Commencement  of  the  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
ity  at  Evanston,  a  Methodist  institution,  has 


The  Crgat  Church  LIGHT.i 

Bifl  I  itiw  fire  the  MM*  PewcrfU.  the  SellMb^ 
Cheeyeet  end  the  Beet  Light  known  for  Chunbee.  Stores.  Show  Windows, 
Perlon.Benkt.Oaces.PictnreGelleri*«. Theatres. Depots, etc.  Newandete- 
want  designs.  Send  sire  of  monk  Get  citcular  and  estimate.  A  liberal  discount 
to  churches  and  the  fade.  '  E  P.  nUNK.  651  Pearl  Stmt.  M.  Y. 


criticism.  It  was  on  his  favorite  topic,  Evolu-  i 
tion  The  feeling  has  found  some  expression  ; 
in  the  sentiment  that  the  Methodists  founded  , 
the  University  for  the  interpretation  of ! 
philosophy  and  the  sciences  in  the  light  of 
the  Gospel  as  expresed  in  their  theology,  that 
their  fundamental  doctrines  have  undergone 
no  changes,  that  the  theory  of  evolution  is 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ablest  men,  sup¬ 
ported  by  facts,  and  that  it  is  desirable  that 
another  class  of  topics  be  drawn  upon  for 
future  addresses  on  such  occasions.  Resolu¬ 
tions  embracing  these  sentiments  were  brought 
before  the  Methodist  ministers. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Withrow  left  the  first  day  of 
July  for  a  vacation  of  nine  Sabbaths,  which  is 
to  be  spent  in  part  in  Boston  and  at  Lake 
George.  Dr.  Withrow  will  be  heard  in  vari¬ 
ous  pulpits  while  absent.  Mr.  Jenkinson  of 
the  Scotch  Westminster  Church  is  enjoying  a 
well  •  earned  July  vacation  at  Chautauqua 
Lake.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jenkinson  were  passen¬ 
gers  on  the  whaleback,  Christopher  Columbus, 
when  on  her  first  trip  of  the  season  an  acci 
dent  resulted  in  the  scalding  of  several  and 
the  death  of  two.  The  steamer  fioated  power 
less  upon  the  quiet  lake  for  some  hours,  until 
steam  could  be  again  raised,  and  the  city  was 
reached  at  about  daybreak  Sabbath  morning. 
The  Rev.  W.  S.  Plumer  Bryan  of  the  Church 
of  the  Covenant  has  left  town  for  an  eight 
weeks’  vacation.  He  and  his  family  have 
been  temporarily  occupying  the  home  of  Pro 
fessor  Marquis,  who  is  supplying  the  First 
Church  pulpit  of  Portland,  Oregon,  till  fall. 
The  Rev.  Edgar  P.  Hill  of  Freeport,  who  has 
been  called  to  Portland,  will  carry  with  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  recently  con¬ 
ferred  by  Beloit  College. 

Some  of  the  churchesdispense  with  evening 
service  all  or  nearly  all  the  time,  among  them 
our  First  and  Fifth ;  the  Second  is  to  do  this 
for  a  number  of  weeks,  and  Englewood  is  to 
follow  these  examplesduring  the  rest  of  July 
and  August.  Dr.  Barrows  has  recently  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  First  Church  five  Chinamen, 
coming  from  the  Chinese  school  which  the 
church  supports. 

Another  large  accession  has  come  to  the 
membership  of  the  Forty-first  Street  Church, 
the  Rev.  Howard  Agnew  Johnston,  D.  D,.  pas¬ 
tor,  fifty- nine  being  received  ;  ihe  accessions 
have  averaged  more  than  fifty  at  each  com¬ 
munion  service  since  Dr.  Johnston  came  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  This  church  is  now  the 
second  largest  in  the  Presbytery,  having  a 
membership  of  820.  The  Rev.  Walter  H.  Rey¬ 
nolds  of  River  Forest  has  reason  to  rejoice  in 
an  addition  of  twenty- five  new  members  to 
his  church.  Mr.  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Morse  of 
the  Ninth  Church  are  packing  their  bicycles 
preparatory  to  crossing  the  ocean  and  taking 
a  spin  through  a  part  of  Ireland. 

The  First  Church  of  Evanston  hopes  that  it 
has  found  its  man ;  a  call  was  last  evening 
given  to  the  Rev.  John  H.  Boyd  of  Charlotte, 
N.  C.  The  Rev.  Clarence  G.  Reynolds,  pastor 
of  the  Goodrich-avenue  Presbyterian  Church 
of  St.  Paul,  has  been  called  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  First  Church  of  Joliet,  to  succeed  the  Rev. 

C.  A.  Lippincott.  ex  Moderator  W.  C.  Young, 

D.  D. ,  preached  last  Sabbath  in  the  Lake  View 
Presbyterian  church. 

The  Rev.  Henry  T.  Miller,  under  whose  pas¬ 
torates  both  the  Fifth  and  the  Sixth  Presby¬ 
terian  churches  of  this  city  were  built,  has  be 
gun  his  new  work  with  the  First  Church  of 
Quincy  with  most  encouraging  manifestati  ns. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  F.  A.  Noble  of  the  Union  Park 
Church  (Congregational)  is  sorely  afflicted  in 
the  death  of  bis  estimable  wife,  who  passed  to 
her  reward  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  published  a  twenty¬ 
line  despatch  concerning  The  Evangelist’s  Pres¬ 
byterian  Pilgrims  the  morning  after  they  set 
sail  from  New  York. 

Frederick  Campbell. 

Chicago,  .Tuly  11, 1886. 

Cass  Reality  Corporation  recommends  its 
shares  as  a  safe  and  profitable  investment. 
Send  for  circular  to  503  Fiftk  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.  ^ 
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Stamped  Steel  Ceilings 

DECOBATIYE,  DURABLE  and  BEST. 


For  Dwellings,  Churches,  or  Business  Houses. 
Ceilings  of  any  shape,  old  or  new. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

H.  S.  NORTHROP,  18  Rose  St.,  N.  Y. 

No  60  UPHOLSTERED 

*  ^  FOLDING  SEAT  PEW 

The  most  comfortable,  eonecnient  and 
eleanlii  Pew  made. 

Andrews- Demurest  Seating  Co. 

108  East  16th  St.,  New  York. 

(1  Doors  East  of  Union  Squarel, 

Manafacturers  of  Church  Pews,  Pulpit  Furniture,  Sunday. 
School  Settees.  Assembly  Room  Chairs,  Tablet  Chairs  for  Edn 
cation al  Institutions,  etc. 

We  make  a  Specialty  of  Oak  Alms  Bssins. 

ir9ble— Easily  Applfe4l7 

'bis  rooflnfi  is  msnnftiottiied 
m  nstunu  Trinidad  asphalt 
materials,  and  will  not  dry  ap 
and  become  brittle  ondar  6x« 
posnre  to  the  westbeii  as  eoal« 
tar  rooUngs  do.^  W"  Send  /(y 
/ree  sample  o/ roo/ U  years  old, 
snith  eircvlar  and  price  Hetto 
WAUREK  CHEMICAL 
dt  MFG.  CO.,  r 

~ 78  Fulton  Htreel,. 

New  York,  U.  8.  A. 
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A  Date  to  Observe 

Pasted  on  your  paper  or  tne  wrapper  is  an  address- 
label,  like  this : 

John  Knox, 

Dec.  31,  ’93* 

The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the  date 
to  which  your  subscription  is  paid.  Kindly  examine  this 
label  on  your  paper  and  see  if  anything  is  due  The 
Evangelist.  If  so,  please  remit  the  amount  to 

THE  EVANOEUST, 

33  Unkm  Square,  New  York  CHy. 

Notice  that  by  sending  an  additional  $2.25  to  amount 
of  subscription  due  you  can  obtain,  postpaid,  a  copy  of 
Rand,  McNally  &.  Co.’s  Library  Atlas,  the  original  sub¬ 
scription  price  of  which  was  $7.50. 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

38  Union  Square.  New  York. 


HENKY  M.  FIEiar.  O.D..  Editor. 

BENKV  R.  ELUOT.  Publisher. 

EKXS  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clube 
of  flve  or  more,  $3.50  each.  Tbe  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  t went v-five  cents,  in  advance. 

DVKRTisiNO  Rates,  15  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
8i>ecial  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

CB8CBIBER8  who  change  their  address  should  notify  us 
at  once,  grlving  the  old  as  well  as  new  address,  and 
the  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  address  till  notified 
to  the  contrary. 

Aix  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon- 
continned. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or> 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York, 

EfUtred  at  the  Pivt-oflee  at  iVVir  York  a»  second-class 
mad  matter. 


PRESBITERIES. 

The  Presbyte^  of  Chicago  will  hold  a  ••tated  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Association  building.  Chicago,  Monday.  Aug. 
5th,  at  10:30  a.  m.  Jambs  Frothinobam,  State!  Clerk. 

CHRISTIAN  UNITY. 

The  following  is  an  ontline  program  of  the  Christian 
Unity  Conference  at  Oak  Island  Beach,  Long  Island, 
New  York,  July  23d  to  S7th.  1895. 

Tuesday,  July  23.— Subject.  “The  Denominational  Di¬ 
visions  of  Christianity  in  the  United  States.”  Addresses 
by  Josiah  Strong.  D.D..  and  Rsv.  Leighton  Williams. 
D.D..  of  the  Amity  Baptist  church.  New  York  City. 

July  24.— Subject,  “The  Evil  Results  of  Denomination- 
alism— in  City  and  Cointry.”  Addresses  by  Madison  C. 
Peters,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Blomingdale  Reformed  church. 
New  York  City,  and  by  John  Balcolm  Shaw,  D.D.,  pastor 
of  the  West  End  Presbyterian  church.  New  York  City. 
..Jills’^.” ’object,  “The  Remedies”  (A)  Denomina¬ 
tional  Federation.  Address  by  Rev.  Franklin  Noble,  D.D., 
New  kork  City.  (B)  Local  Federation  of  Christian 
Forces— the  Union  Plan.  Address  by  the  Rev.  J.  Win- 
throp  Hageman.  Ph.D.,  Riverdale.  New  York  City. 

J^y  38.— (C)  Organic  Christian  Unity— The  Lambeth 
Pl^form.  Address  by  tbe  Rev.  Wm.  Chauncey  Langdon. 
D.D..  of  the  Eniscopal  church.  Providence,  R.  I.,  and 
^retary  of  “  The  League  of  Catholic  Unity,”  and  by  the 

DeWolte  Perry,  D.D..  of  Philadelphia,  on 
behalf  of  the  Church  Unitv  Society. 

“World  Wide  Religious 
Unity.  Addresses  by  Swami  Ylvekananda  and  by  Paul 
Cartw,  EdiMr  of  the  .\ionist,  in  behalf  of  the  World’s 
iMliMons  Parliament  Extension.  Opportunities  will  be 
afforded  for  free  discussion.  John  D.  Long,  Secretary.  I 
Babylon,  Long  Island,  New  York, 

— 

ART  AND  TRAVEL.. 

By  far  the  finest  Illustrated  Itinerary  of  travel  issued 
of  late  years  is  “Clark’s  Tour  Round  the  World,”  jn«t 
put  of  press.  It  contains  forty-eight  pages  of  superb 
half-tone  and  superior  letter-press:  all  tbe  pictures  being 
new  and  original.  No  expense  has  been  spared  in  mak- 
ingit  the  most  attractive  pamphlet  of  its  kind  yet  pub- 
vT  Itjs  issued  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Clark,  of  m  Broadway. 
N/  Is  at  present  conducting  The  Evangelist’s 

Chui^  Music  four  and  Presbyterian  Pilgrimage,  and 
who  will  also  have  the  business  management  of  Prof.  E. 

Clark’s  Round  the  World  party  leaving  New 
York  October  2.  (September  being  the  “rainy  season”  in 
Japan,  it  is  not  advisable  to  start  earlier.)  Onlyalimited 
number  of  copies  of  the  pamphlet  have  been  printed,  at 
a  cost  of  several  hundred  dollars ;  nevertheless  a  single 
copy  will  be  mailed  to  any  intending  tourist  who  will 
enclose  his  address  and  25  cents  to  Mr.  F.  C.  Clark’s 
Tourist  Agency,  111  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

A  Beverage  for  Wheelmen. 

Next  to  being  lost  at  sea  there  Is  nothing  that  brings 
on  the  pangs  of  thirst  quicker  than  bicycle  riding.  The 
wise  rider  avoids  ice  water,  well  knoning  its  danger. 
Alcoholic  beverages  are  likewise  tabooed  because  of  tbeir 
bating  properties,  and  there  is  little  satisfaction  in  the 
wla^-washy  stuff  sold  under  the  broad  classification  of 
’soft  drinks.”  A  well-known  wheelman,  in  speaking  of 
this,  said: 

’■  The  only  drink  I  know  really  fit  for  a  bicycle  rider  is 
Hires  Rootbeer.  carbonate.  There  are  but  few  places 
now  at  which  it  cannot  be  bad,  and  it  braces  one  up. 
seems  to  go  right  down  to  the  bottom  of  your  pedal 
workers.  It  Is  cooling  and  refreshing,  quickly  lowering 
temperature  and  fully  satisfying  your  thirst. 
There’s  nothing  like  it,  and  I’ve  sworn  off  all  other  drinks 
when  on  the  road.”  Hires’  Rootbeer,  carbonate,  is  made 
from  the  famous  Hires’  Rootbeer  extract  by  the  same 
formula,  without  adulteration  of  any  kind.  Besides 
being  delicious  ir  possesses  many  mroicinal  qualities, 
making  it  as  popular  with  wheelmen  and  pedestrians  as 
tbe  good  home-made  Hires'  Rootbeer  is  with  the  folks 
at  home. 

The  publishers  of  this  journal  are  not  expert  wheel¬ 
men,  but,  having  tasted  this  new  product,  they  are  frank 
to  say  tuat  they  know  of  no  other  summer  beverage  that 
is  as  delicious  and  refreshing  as  Hires’  Carbonated  Root 
Beer.  _ 

RniGB’s  Food  combines  the  two  requisites  of  high  nu¬ 
tritive  value  and  perfect  digestibility  as  no  other.  If 
not  sold  hy  your  druggist  write  Woolhich  &  Co.,  Mrs., 
Palmer,  Mass. 


MINUTES  AND  REPORTS.  1895. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  are  published 
every  year  under  tbe  direction  of  the  stated  clerk.  A 
copy  in  paper  covers  will  be  sent,  without  charge,  to  the 
stat-«l  clerk  of  every  Presbytery  and  of  every  Synod; 
also  (in  the  case  of  every  Presbytery  that  has  paid  its 
full  apportionment  to  the  mileage  and  contingent  lunds 
of  the  Assembly),  to  every  ordained  mi  lister,  to  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  each  con<ri outing  vacant  church,  whose  address 
is  known,  and  to  tbe  Commissioners  from  the  Presbytery 
in  General  Assembly:  also,  to  every  ordained  missionary 
of  the  Foreign  Presbyteries.  The  annual  reports  of  the 
Boards  are  also  distributed  in  tbe  same  manner. 

The  price  of  the  .Minutes  to  persons  not  entitled  to 
tb-m  without  charge,  is  $1  for  paper-coveredj^and  $1.60 
for  c  oth-covered  volumes.  The  pr'ce  of  the  Reports  to 
the  same  persons  is  30  cents  for  paper-covered  and  60 
cents  for  cloth-covered  volumes. 

The  Minutes  and  Reitorts  in  cloth  binding,  two  vol¬ 
umes,  will  be  furnished  for  36  cents  i>er  volume  to  persons 
entitled  without  charge  to  paper-covered  copies,  provided 
the  money  be  sent  to  the  stated  clerk  of  the  Assembly 
prior  to  the  mailing  of  tbe  copies  to  which  they  are  en¬ 
titled;  otherwise  the  postage  will  be  added  to  the  charge 
for  binding,  increasing  the  cost  to  50  cents  per  volume. 
Address  ^v.  W.  H.  Roberts,  D.D.,  1334  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Chapin.- At  Duluth,  Minnesota,  on  Tuesday,  July  9, 
1895,  Jennie  Louise  Brown,  aged  29  years,  wife  of  William 
Barton  Chapin,  formerly  of  New  York. 

Fikro.— At  his  home  in  Gorham.  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y., 
June  24,  John  C.  Fiero.  He  was  born  in  1826,  and  was  a 
patient  sufferer  from  heart  disease  for  over  twenty-five 
years.  He  was  for  twenty  years  an  elder  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Gorham. 

Rbid  — At  his  home  29  Atwood  St.,  Hartford.  Conn., 
July  8th,  the  Re\'.  Lewis  Hubbard  Reid,  D.D.  Funeral 
serrices  were  held  at  his  late  residence  on  Wednesday, 
Julv  10th  and  were  conducted  by  tbe  Rev.  Joseph  B. 
Twichell  of  Hartford,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
Payeon  of  Montclair,  N.  J  ,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  H.  P. 
Vail  of  Stamford.  Conn.  The  burial  services  were  held 
on  Thursday,  July  llth,  at  Salisbury,  Conn.,  and  were 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  J.  C  Goddard. 


WOODIiAWN  CEMETERY. 
YirOODLAWN  STATION  (34th  Ward,  Harlem  Rail 
W  road  Office. No  20  East  23d  Street. 


MONUMENTS. 

Original  and  special  drsignsin  granite,  marble  and  stone. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  new  illustrated 
Handi)Ook.  J.  &  K.  Lamb,  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


A  YOUNG  LADY  of  experience  would  like  to  ex¬ 
change  writiM  or  ll^ht  work  for  board  and  instruc- 


Box  73,  Weetbampton,  Mass. 


A  YOUNG  LADY  of  good  education  wishes  position 
as  companion  to  lady.  Country  or  seashore.  Best 
of  references.  Address  B.  M.,  Evangelist  office. 


For  sale  —a  beautiful  cottage  at  New  Rocbel  e. 

Finelv  situated  on  a  high  knoll.  8  rooms,  bath, 
summer  kitchen  and  all  improvements.  Piazza  on  three 
sides  of  house.  Plenty  of  shade.  Price,  $8,500.  Terms 
easy.  Address  S.,  Evangelist  Office. 


SECRETARY  OR  AMANUENSIS.— Permanent  posl- 
O  tion  desired  by  a  young  lady  of  education  and  expe¬ 
rience;  able  to  take  responsibility.  Refers  to  Literary 
Editor  of  Tbe  Evangelist,  in  whose  care  please  address 
A.  B.C. 


“A  Weekly  Feast  to  yourish  Hungry  Minds.” 

X.  r.  EiHinaeUgt. 

Littell’s  Living  Age 


“Exhaustive  reviews  of  recent  publi¬ 
cations,  the  latest  results  of  scientific 
research,  biographical  sketches  of  emi¬ 
nent  characters,  travel,  exploration,  lit¬ 
erary  criticism,  and  every  phase  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  progress  in  Europe,  fiction  and 
choice  poetry — all  these  make  up  The 
Living  Age.” — Evening  Bulletin,  Phila. 

TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION. 

Six  Months  for  $3.00. 

The  Year  1895  for  .$6.00. 

Regular  Subscription  Price,  $8.00  per  Annum. 

As  a  snecial  inducement  to  any  who  may  desire  to 
make  a  trial  subscription,  we  will  send  the  weekly  issues 
.for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  (Janunry  to  June  in¬ 
clusive)  for  $3.(X);  or  to  any  one  remitting  $6.00  in  pay 
ment  for  the  nine  months.  April  to  December  inclusive, 
we  will  send  the  thirteen  numbers  forming  the  first 
quarterly  volume  free. 

Published  weekly,  each  issue  contains  64  pages  or  over 
3.300  pages  a  year,  forming  four  large  octavo  volumes  of 
824  pages  each. 

LITTELL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

P.  Oa  Boz  5^06*  BoAton*  VlaBS. 


B.  T.  P.  U.  AT  BALTIMORE,  M.B. 

One  Fare  for  the  Round  Trip  via  Ponnaylvanla 
Railroad. 

The  Fifth  International  Convention  of  the  Byitlst 
Young  People’s  Union  of  America  will  be  held  at  TOltl- 
more,  Md..  Jnly  18  to  21,  and  for  that  occasion  tlm  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  Company  will  sell.  July  W  and  17.  ex¬ 
cursion  ticaets  to  Baltimort  at  a  single /are /or  the  round 
trip,  good  to  return  untii  August  5  inclusive. 


Have  You  $100 

Or  More 

Which  you  wish  to  invest  securely  in 

Stock  Certificates  for  80  Acres 
of  Land 

(only  260  shares  to  be  sold)  in  the  best  and 
fastest  growing  residence  section  of 

BUFFALO, 

IN'.  TT. 

which  will  pay  you  a  profit  of  $400  to  $500 
per  share  within  two  years.  All  will  stand 
the  strictest  investigation.  For  any  informa 
tion,  maps  and  best  references,  write 

JACOB  MORCENSTERN, 

REAL  ESTATE  OFFICE, 

52  Niagara  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  I'. 


THE  OPEN  COURT, 

A  Weekly  Journal  devoted  to  the  Religion  of  Sc'ence. 
Yearly,  $1.  Sent  ten  weeks  on  trial  for  ten  cents.  Send 
for  Sample  Copy. 

The  Open  Court  Pub.  Co., 

Chicago,  334  Dearborn  St. 


Z^JE3'\7V7’ 

Library  books  THE  AMEfiICAlJS.S.MON 

ii  H.Y.BRAMH  BOOKSTORE. 

J.  L-.  Spicer,  A.8ent. 

720  Constoble  Bld’g-1 1 1  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  1824, 
onranlzes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  setUed 
places  out  on  the  Frontier,  where  only  a  Union  mlFSlonary  rep¬ 
resenting  all  ♦he  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  sewlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  I^^*kabloM. 
Nearly  1,808  new  schools  started  In  1^  ;  also  IW  frontier 
churches  from  schools  prevlonsly  established.  70  yenra  of 
prosperity  Will  you  help  us  and  share  In  the  blessing  7 
Every  doUar  acceptable.  $25.00  sturts  a  new  school,  finishing 
If  with  Bibles,  lesson  helps,  and  a  good  library.  snp- 

ports  a  missionary  one  5  ear.  V ou  can  have  lettere  direct  ^om 
missionary  yon  aid.  SendtoE.  P  Banckoft,  Dis.  Secretary 
Constable  Bulldinf;,  5th  Ave.  &  E.  18th  St.,  New  York  City* 

FOR  SALE. 

A  New  Parabolon 

Special  flagic  Lantern 

With  first-class  condensing  lenses  and  either 
the  No.  15  Parabolon  Oil  Lamp  or  No.  15  Oxy- 
Hydrogen  Jet  and  Hood. 

This  is  a  first-class  lantern  for  use  in  Church, 
Sunday-school  or  Christian  Endeavor  work. 
It  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain.  Full  information 
given  on  application  to 

THE  EEAHGELIST  PUB.  CO. 

The  Evangelist 
Sunday-School  Library. 

The  most  practical  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  list  of  books  for  Sunday-Schools 
yet  compiled. 

Determined  by  the  votes  of  the 
Presbyterian  Sunday-Schools  of  the 
United  States. 

Catalogue  sent  on  application. 

THE  ETMMGEUST. 

33  Union  Square,  M.  Y.  City 
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THE  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  SUCCESS. 

Prefildent’a  annual  addreaa  delivered  at  the  Four¬ 
teenth  International  Convention  of  the  Toung 
People’s  Society  of  Chriatlan  Endeavor,  July 
11,  1895. 

By  Francis  E.  Clark,  B.D. 

Judged  by  all  standards,  it  is  no  immodest 
statement  that  the  Endeavor  movement  is  a 
success.  An  organization  which  in  fourteen 
years  has  grown  from  one  society  to  forty 
thousand,  from  fifty-six  members  to  nearly 
two  millions  and  a  half ;  an  organization  that 
has  belted  the  globe,  that  finds  itself  as  much 
at  home  in  Old  England  as  in  New  England, 
under  the  Southern  Cross  as  under  the  North 
Star,  under  the  Dragon  fiag  of  China  as  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  America,  can  claim 
surely  to  be  no  provincial  and  temporary  ex¬ 
pedient,  but  a  world -wide,  providential  move¬ 
ment. 

Especially  is  this  true  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  this  success  has  been  achieved 
without  any  ecclesiastical  patronage,  such  as 
has  brought  into  existence  and  assiduously 
fostered  other  societies  of  the  Endeavor  type. 
That  this  success  is  no  evanescent,  temporary 
affair  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  this  year  has 
been  the  year  of  greatest  and  most  substantial 
growth,  as  well  as  of  highest  spiritual  attain¬ 
ment,  of  any  of  the  fourteen.  .  .  . 

There  are  no  considerations  which  so  belit¬ 
tle  man’s  agency  in  the  movement  or  make 
one  feel  so  humble  as  those  which  tell  of  the 
undreamed-of  success  of  this  God  sent,  God 
guided  movement.  .  .  .  What,  then,  are  the 
providenital  responsibilities  thrust  upon  En- 
deavorers  by  the  very  success  of  this  move¬ 
ment?  What  is  demanded  of  us  by  the  very 
triumphs  of  this  good  year? 

First.  I  would  mention  humble,  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  cause  we  represent,  which  is 
the  cause  of  Christ,  a  devotion  which  is  not 
measured  by  loaves  and  fishes,  a  devotion 
which  is  entirely  independent  of  offices  and 
emoluments  and  honors.  ...  If  I  may  be 
allowed  to  refer  for  a  moment  to  the  United 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor ;  Its  great  mis¬ 
sionary  work  is  done ;  the  Constitution  is 
translated  into  and  circulated  in  two  scores  of 
languages;  it  serves  as  a  bureau  of  informa 
tion  for  societies  in  forty  four  States,  five  ter¬ 
ritories,  eight  provinces,  and  half  a  hundred 
countries  outside  of  America,  on  a  total  yearly 
expenditure  of  about  $13,000,  all  of  which  it 
earns.  This  it  is  enabled  to  do  largely  because 
there  is  so  much  gratuitous  service  given  by 
those  who  love  the  cause.  So  it  is  in  our 
State  and  local  unions.  Their  functions  are, 
as  they  always  hr.ve  been,  those  of  inspiration 
and  stimulus,  never  of  legislation.  The  con 
ventions  are  mass-meetings  for  spiritual  uplift 
and  fellowship,  where  almost  no  business  is 
transacted,  and  to  which  no  wire  pulling 
schemer  need  apply.  Our  success  in  the  past 
has  been  won  along  these  lines.  The  guide- 
board  to  our  success  for  the  future  points  in 
no  other  direction. 

Second.  Past  successes  have  all  been  won 
along  the  lines  of  fidelity  and  intensest  loy¬ 
alty,  loyalty  to  God  and  His  Word,  loyalty  to 
our  individual  churches  and  their  interests. 
In  order  that  we  may  be  more  intelligently 
faithful,  may  I  suggest  that  greater  attention 
be  paid  to  the  study  of  God’s  Word,  systemati¬ 
cally  and  consecutively?  There  is  also  study 
for  each  one  of  his  own  Church,  her  institu¬ 
tions,  her  creed,  her  polity,  her  missionary 
work.  This,  under  the  direction  of  the  pas¬ 
tor,  if  possible,  is  most  appropriate  to  any 
Endeavor  Society. 

It  is  the  boast  of  this  Society,  and  it  is  no 
empty  boast,  that  it  is  as  loyal  to  its  own 
Church  as  any  purely  denominational  society 
possibly  can  be.  Statistics  recently  obtained 
relating  to  the  Sunday  services,  the  mid-week 


prayer-meeting,  the  missionary  treasury,  and 
other  departments  of  church  work,  abund¬ 
antly  prove  this.  Let  this  loyalty  be  as  in¬ 
telligent  as  it  is  intense. 

Third.  The  successes  of  the  past  have  been 
due  to  certain  distinctive  principles,  which 
have  come  to  be  known  as  Christian  Endeavor 
Principles.  ...  I  have  never  known  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Society  to  long  flourish  which 
ignored  the  pledge,  the  consecration  meeting, 
or  the  essential  committees.  All  of  the  un¬ 
timely  deaths  of  which  I  have  heard,  except 
those  due  to  ecclesiastical  strangling  or  freez¬ 
ing,  can  be  traced  directly  to  a  neglect  of 
these  fundamental  ideas,  which  make  a  young 
people’s  society  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society. 

While  there  is  the  utmost  flexibility  and 
adaptability  to  circumstances,  doctrines, 
church  polity,  and  ecclesiastical  conditions 
in  all  lands,  there  are  also  in  all  lands  these 
common  and  essential  elements,  which  the 
Endeavor  Society  has  introduced  into  the 
organized  Christian  life  of  young  people,  and 
which  differentiate  this  Society  from  every 
other.  The  vast  significance  of  this  truth  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  these  three  features 
(the  pledge,  the  consecration  meeting,  the 
leading  committees)  embody  the  distinctive 
religious  idea  of  the  Society.  No  form  of 
words  is  contended  for,  no  exact  uniformity 
of  method  is  my  plea,  but  for  the  predominance 
of  the  supreme  religious  thought  embodied  in 
the  pledge,  the  consecration  meeting,  and  the 
essential  committees,  I  do  plead. 

The  God  ordained  purpose  of  the  Endeavor 
movement  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  practical 
devotion  and  consecrated  religious  enthusiasm 
of  young  people.  It  is  constantly  saying  by 
means  of  the  pledge,  the  consecration  meet¬ 
ing,  and  the  leading  committees;  “Make  of 
your  religion  the  first  thing  in  all  your  lives. 
Place  it  before  your  business,  before  your 
social  pleasures,  before  your  school,  before 
your  amusements";  “There  is  one  supreme 
thing  in  the  world,  and  that  is  the  service  of 
the  Master”;  “Allow  no  paltry  excuse,  no 
mood,  no  inclination,  no  whim,  no  worldly 
pleasure,  to  come  between  you  and  your  re¬ 
ligious  duties."  Oh,  friends,  this  is  the  bur¬ 
den  of  my  message  to  night.  Raise  and  keep 
aloft  the  spiritual  standard  of  service  and  de¬ 
votion  as  you  ever  have  done  in  the  past. 
Raise  it  higher  and  higher  if  you  would  win 
new  victories.  Our  Christian  citizenship,  our 
missionary  zeal,  our  fellowship,  depend,  first 
of  all,  and  draw  their  power  from  this  lofty 
devotion.  This  gives  Christian  Endeavor  a 
right  to  live.  This  accounts  for  its  success 
in  the  past.  This  guarantees  its  success  in 
the  future.  Not  only  the  success  of  the  move¬ 
ment  as  a  whole,  but  that  of  every  individual 
society,  teaches  us  this  lesson ;  loads  us  with 
this  responsibility;  forces  upon  us  this  in¬ 
evitable  conclusion,  faces  us  with  this  neces¬ 
sity ;  that  the  spiritual  standard  must  be  main 
tained,  that  the  means  to  this  end  must  be 
observed ;  in  other  words,  that  an  Endeavor 
Society  must  be  an  Endeavor  Society,  and 
have  the  distinguishing  marks  of  a  pledge  and 
a  consecration  meeting  and  a  lookout  com¬ 
mittee,  which  God  has  crowned  with  his  seal  of 
succes. 

Fourth.  But  while  the  absolute  necessity  of 
keeping  the  movement  “true  to  type,”  as  the 
gardeners  would  say,  is  laid  upon  us,  a  neces¬ 
sity  no  less  strenuous  is  ours  to  wisely  follow 
the  later  providential  paths  which  God  has 
marked  out. 

To  speak  first  of  our  efforts  for  a  better  citi¬ 
zenship.  It  behooves  us  to  be  very  modest. 

I  make  no  extravagant  claims  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Society,  but  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  Society  has  had  no  insignificant  part 
in  the  general  uprising  of  Christian  people 
which  has  buried  Tammany  under  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  white  ballots  in  New  York  City  and  is 
now  fighting  an  equally  corrupt  foe  of  another 
breed  in  the  same  State ;  which  has  voted  for 
reform,  fifty  thousand  strong,  in  Chicago; 
which  is  now  engaged  in  cleansing  the  dirty 
streets  and  the  dirtier  politics  of  that  and 
other  cities ;  and  which,  in  a  hundred  places, 
has  awakened  the  civic  conscience  and  puri¬ 
fied  a  fetid  political  atmosphere. 


Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  aroused 
interest  in  world-wide  missions  among  En- 
deavorers  has  done  something  toward  fur¬ 
nishing  the  army  of  volunteers,  six  full  regi' 
ments,  each  a  thousand  strong,  who  are  eager 
to  march  forward  into  the  enemies’  country, 
to  do  battle  for  the  Captain  of  their  salvation, 
whenever  the  churches  shall  furnish  the 
“sinews  of  war. ” 

Ten  years  ago  the  cry  was  for  men  and 
women.  That  will  never  again  be  the  unan¬ 
swered  cry,  I  believe.  Now  the  imperative 
call  is  for  money  to  send  the  thousands  of 
ready  volunteers,  whom,  in  part,  Christian 
Endeavor  has  equipped  and  called  and  sent 
forth  with  the  ringing  cry  of  aggressive  con¬ 
secration  upon  their  lips:  “Here  am  I.  send 
me."  The  fact  t<->o,  that  the  societies  of 
Christian  Endeavor,  for  the  most  part,  over 
and  above  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
given,  have  put  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  into  the  missionary  treasuries  of  their  re¬ 
spective  boards,  shows  that  there  are  conse¬ 
crated  pocket-books  as  well  as  hearts  among 
us 

So  for  the  other  great  twin  movement  of  the 
day.  Push  things,  and  keep  on  pushing.  Do 
not  be  content  with,  holding  meetings  and 
arousing  enthusiasm,  or  even  volunteering  for 
the  mission  field,  but  pay  the  debts.  Enthusi¬ 
asm  is  well,  arousing  meetings  are  important, 
but  consecrated,  systematic,  giving  alone  jus¬ 
tifies  the  enthusiasm  and  saves  it  from  ridi¬ 
cule.  Neither  let  us  be  content,  Endeavorers, 
with  helping  to  pay  for  this  once  the  debt 
which  hangs  like  a  dark  pall  over  many  of 
our  missionary  Boards ;  let  us  make  a  debt 
forever  more  impossible.  By  so  stimulating 
the  generosity  of  our  members,  by  so  appre¬ 
ciating  our  stewardship,  by  making  propor¬ 
tionate  giving  to  God  as  much  a  part  of  our 
religion  as  praying  and  believing,  let  us  make 
a  debt  in  any  mission  Board  in  America  an 
unheard-of  thing. 

Fifth.  Once  more,  our  success  in  the  past 
has  been  the  success  of  a  united  host.  It 
could  never  have  been  won  as  a  sect,  as  a 
segment  of  the  hosts  of  God’s  people.  So  far 
as  we  have  been  allowed  by  our  superiors  we 
represent  the  undivided  evangelical  young  peo¬ 
ple  of  America.  For  this  spiritual  unity 
Christian  Endeavor  stands,  as  well  as  for  the 
pledge  and  the  consecration  meeting  Thank 
God  that  in  every  denomination,  but  one,  the 
world  around  during  the  last  twelve  month 
this  fellowship  has  been  growing  broader  and 
more  complete.  “E  Pluribus  Unvm”  is  our 
motto  around  all  the  world  as  truly  as  it  is 
the  motto  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
This  spiritual  fellowshi|;  is  necessary  to  future 
successes  as  is  provecf  by  past  victories. 

Then  let  us  enlarge  our  boundaries,  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavorers,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom, 
because  enlargement  means  a  larger  federa¬ 
tion,  a  sweeter  fellowship,  a  wider  unity,  a 
stronger  army  to  fight  against  hoary  and  vene¬ 
rable  wrongs.  Let  us  enlarge  our  fellowship 
for  no  selfish  motive,  but  because  the  God- 
given  successes  of  the  past’show  that  enlarge¬ 
ment  means  the  spread  of  the  intense  devo¬ 
tional  idea  for  which  Christian  Endeavor 
stands,  because  it  means  civic  purity,  mis¬ 
sionary  extension — the  world  for  Christ.  Let 
us  enlarge  our  fellowship  because  thereby  we 
are  answering  our  Lord’s  prayer  “that  they 
all  may  be  one.” 


Venice 

needs  the 
Duxbak 
Rainproof 
binding  to 
keep  her  skirt 
edges  dry. 
So  do  you. 
A  brand  of 
the  famous 

“5.  H.  &  M.  ” 

Bias  Velveteen  Skirt  Bindings. 

A  set  of  the  "S.  H.  4  Af.”  miniature  figures  showing 
thelatest  Parisian  costumes,  mailed  for  lOc.  in  stamps. 

The  5.  H.  a  M.  Ce..  P.  O.  Box  699.  N.  Y. 


M.”  Dress  Stays  are  the  Best. 
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To  find  the  time 

required  to  clean  your  house  with  Pearline, 
take  the  time  required  to  clean  it  last 
with  soap,  and  divide  by  two.  Use  Pearl¬ 
ine,  and  save  half  your  time  and  half  your 
labor  —  then  you  can  find  time  to  do 
\  something  else  besides  work. 

^  Pearline  will  clean  your  carpets 

~“fl without  taking  them  up.  It  will  clean 
/ j  everything.  From  the  kitchen  door 
Ij to  the  daintiest  bric-a-brac;  there’s 
nothing  in  sight  that  isn’t  cleaned  best 
with  Pearline.  It  saves  rubbing,  m 


IT  IS  EASY  TO  SEE 

^Everything 

ON  THE 

DAUGHERTY  VISIBLE  TYPEWRITER. 


PRICE  $75.00. 

♦  Durable,  ♦  Simple. 

The  Daugherty  Typewriter  Co., 

28  Sixth  St.,  PITTSBURG,  PA‘ 


ENDEATOR  GROWTH. 

8ynop^i8  of  the  annual  report  of  John  Willis  Baer 

Secretary  of  the  United  .Society  of  Christian 

Endeavor. 

Every  useful  wheel  must  have  its  huh. 
Every  hub,  to  be  useful,  should  have  its 
wheel.  Figuratively  speaking,  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  is  a  useful  wheel ;  certainly  Boston  is 
the  Hub.  As  we  are  in  the  Hub.  let  us  turn 
the  wheel  upon  its  axis,  and  from  the  hub 
view  its  revolutions.  Its  circumference  equals 
that  of  the  globe,  and  its  spokes  number  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands.  Each  year  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  wheels 
widen ;  each  year  thousands  of  spokes  are 
added.  Last  year  our  wheel  was  strengthened 
by  7,750  new  societies  (or  “spokes,”  if  you 
please).  This  is  the  largest  increase  for  any 
one  year  since  the  “wheel”  commenced  re¬ 
volving,  fourteen  years  ago. 

“Spoke”  after  “spoke”  passes  our  vision  rap¬ 
idly  in  this  whirl  of  insj^ction,  in  all  41,229. 
Of  these  4,712  are  from  other  lands,  the 
United  Kingdom  heading  the  list  with  2,645, 
which  figure  includes  180  from  Wales,  112  from 
Scotland,  and  53  from  Ireland.  Australia  now 
has  no  less  than  1,509;  Africa,  30;  China,  32 
France,  64;  India,  117;  Japan,  59;  Madagas¬ 
car,  93;  Mexico,  25;  Turkey,  39;  West  India 
Islands,  63 ;  and  so  on  until  every  country  is 
represented,  save  five,  Italy,  Russia,  Iceland, 
Sweden,  and  Greece.  Pennsylvania  still  leads 
with  4,139;  New  York  next,  with  3,822;  Ohio, 
2, 787 ;  Illinois,  2,446;  Indiana,  1,762;  Iowa, 
1,563;  Massachusetts,  1,309;  Kansas,  1,247; 
Missouri,  1,133;  Michigan,  1,082;  New  Jersey. 
1,045,  etc.  In  all.  from  the  United  States, 
33,412,  as  against  28,696,  last  year. 

And  now  for  the  Juniors.  In  addition  to 
the  8,859  Junior  “spokes”  from  the  United 
States,  there  are  339  from  Canada,  and  224 
from  other  lands,  making  in  all  9, 122  Junior 
Societies,  with  a  membership  of  340,000. 
While  the  numbers  of  Juniors  were  included 
in  the  enumeration  by  States,  it  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  know  that  Pennsylvania  still  leads 
the  Juniors  with  1,023;  New  York,  not  very 
far  behind,  with  920 ;  Illinois  next,  with  746 ; 
Ohio,  623;  Indiana.  470;  California,  414,  etc. 

Z  And  now  we  have  counted  the  “spokes”  as 
they  have  swept  by  our  vision.  A  total  of 
41,229  societies,  with  an  individual  member¬ 
ship  from  every  clime  and  every  nation,  with 
skins  of  varying  color,  of  which  480  are  red, 
20,300  are  yellow,  109  400  are  black,  and  2,343,- 
560  are  white;  in  all,  a  great  inter  racial  broth¬ 
erhood  of  2,473,740. 

After  careful  gathering  of  other  statistics 
and  information,  and  from  advice  received 
from  the  representatives  of  missionary  Boards, 
Home  and  Foreign,  we  find  that  the  societies 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  con¬ 
tributed  not  less  than  $425,000  for  missions  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  largest  amount  reported  to  me  by  any 
one  Board  is  from  the  Presbyterian  Foreign 
Missionary  Board.  The  Treasurer  of  that 
Board  states  that  during  the  last  year  $33,  - 
160.53  have  been  received,  and  that  in  the  last 
five  years  the  total  is  $106,704.77.  When  you 
take  into  consideration  that  that  represents 
but  one  Board  in  but  one  denomination,  and 
that  the  Presbyterian  Home  Missionary  Board 
received  $21,330  90  last  year,  we  can  praise 
God  for  the  missionary  uprising  among  the 
young.  But  we  can  do  better.  We  ought. 
We  will. 

In  the  United  States  the  denominational 
representation  is  as  follows:  The  Presby¬ 
terians  still  lead  with  5,283  Young  People’s 
Societies  and  2,269  Junior  Societies;  the  Con- 
regationalists  have  3,990  Y’oung  People’s 
ocieties  and  1,908  Junior  Societies;  the  Dis 
ciples  of  Christ  and  Christians,  2,687  Young 
People’s  Societies  and  862  Junior  societies; 
the  Baptists,  2,686  Young  People’s  Societies 
and  801Junior  Societies ;  Methodist  Episcopal, 
931  Young  People’s  Societies  and  891  Junior 
Societies;  Methodist  Protestants,  853  Young 
People’s  Societies  and  274  Junior  Societies ; 
Lutherans,  798  Young  People’s  Societies  and 
245  Junior  Societies ;  Cumberland  Presbyte¬ 
rians,  699  Young  People’s  Societies  and  281 
Junior  Societies,  and  so  on  through  a  long  list. 

And,  while  this  is  a  long  list  of  denomina¬ 
tions,  first  and  last,  I  believe  you  will  agree 
with  me  that,  whether  in  the  United  States  or 
Australia,  in  Canada  or  the  mother  country, 
Christian  Endeavor  makes  a  Presbyterian  a 
better  Presbyterian,  makes  a  Methodist  a  bet¬ 
ter  Methodist,  makes  a  Congregationalist,  a 
Baptist,  a  Lutheran,  an  Episcopalian,  a  better 
Congregationalist,  a  better  Baptist,  a  better 
Lutheran,  a  better  Episcopalian.  And,  while 


that  is  true,  it  at  the  same  time  demonstrates 
that  the  crown  of  the  movement  is  our  blessed 
inter  inter- interdenominational  fellowship.  As 
a  Presbyterian,  I  say,  for  one,  let  us  have  more 
rather  than  less,  of  this  fellowship.  The 
Chistian  Endeavor  Society  is  as  loyal  a  denom¬ 
inational  society  as  any  in  existence,  as  well 
as  a  broad  and  fraternal,  interdenominational, 
interstate,  international,  interracial  society. 
“One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ;  and  all  ye 
are  brethren.” 

Let  me  mention  now,  and  briefly,  too,  that 
the  battle  for  Christian  citizenship,  which  was 
begun  three  years  ago  at  President  Clark’s 
suggestion,  has  been  fearlessly  waged,  and 
has  V'een  blessed  in  promoting  a  more  intelli¬ 
gent  spirit  of  patriotism.  Christian  Endeavor 
is  against  the  gambling  dens,  the  lotteries, the 
violation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  condemns  intem¬ 
perance  in  every  form,  stands  for  total  absti¬ 
nence,  for  the  suppression  of  the  saloon,  and 
for  the  annihilation  of  the  power  of  the  saloon 
in  politics  and  in  all  “parties.”  Aye,  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  liquor  traffic  is  the  implicable  enemy 
of  righteousness  and  purity,  and  of  Christ  and 
his  church.  The  saloon  must  go  I  The  saloon 
must  go ! 

No!  no  one  man,  however  privileged,  can 
give  you  a  complete  report  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  thousands  of  societies  when 
the  members  of  those  societies  declare  first 
and  foremost  personal  devotion  to  our  divine 
Lord  and  Master,  Jesus  Christ,  when  they  ad¬ 
here  to  the  covenant  obligation  embodied  in 
the  prayer- meeting  pledge,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  true  society  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor. 

.  .  .  Let  me  now  drop  everything  and  close 
by  mentioning  the  best  of  it  all,  the  very  best 
I  have  been  east,  north,  south  and  west.  In  all, 
202,185  have  joined  the  churches  since  the 
last  convention.  In  1890,  70,000  new  church 
members  were  reported;  in  1891,  82,500;  in  | 
1892,  120,000;  in  1893,  1.58,000;  in  1894,  188,650; 
and  now  in  1895,  202,185.  In  the  last  six  years, 
916,335.  What  a  ransomed  host!  “Praise 
God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow.” 

How  much  or  how  little  our  individual  work 
or  that  of  the  society  has  gained  this  blessed 
victory,  we  know  not ;  sufficiently  happy  and 
thankful  are  we  to  know  that  these  recruits 
to  the  number  of  816,335  have  come  from  our 
ranks  in  six  years.  Again  I  say,  “Praise  God 
from  whom  all  blessings  flow.” 

Now  turn  from  this  retrospect  of  magnifi¬ 
cent  achievement,  pleasing,  cheering,  and 
comforting  as  it  may  have  been,  and  with  the 


Spirit  for  the  exaltation  of  Christ  in  our 
hearts  and  lives,  let  us  think,  plan,  and  act 
for  the  future,  believing  that  if  each  one  of  us 
stands  strenuously  for  the  preservation  and 
faithful  observance  of  the  active  members’ 
pledge,  which  is  the  golden  “tire”  that  binds 
the  Christian  Endeavor  wheel  together,  felly, 
spokes,  and  hub,  we  shall  have  before  us, 
when  we  gather  next  summer  in  Washington, 
a  report  which  shall  be  a  vision  as  splendid  as 
ever  fell  on  John’s  anointed  eyes  on  Patmos. 
God  grant  it. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

Pineapple  Marmalade. —Take  ripe,  juicy 
pineapples ;  pare,  cut  out  the  specks,  and 
grate  on  a  coarse  grater  all  but  the  core. 
Weigh  and  allow  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound 
of  fruit.  Cook  about  twenty  minutes. 

Gooseberry  Meringue.— Boil  two  quarts  of 
green  gooseberries  in  a  little  water  and  some 
moist  sugar,  put  them  through  a  sieve  and  lay 
the  pulp  at  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  pie  dish. 
Beat  up  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  well  and  add 
to  them  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  milk ;  pour 
this  on  the  top  of  the  fruit  and  place  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  to  bake ;  when  nearly  done  whisk 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  mix  in 
lightly  one  ounce  of  caster  sugar,  and  pile  it 
on  the  custard,  return  it  to  the  oven  to  brown. 

Tapioca  Pudding.  — Soak  half  a  cup  of  granu¬ 
lated  tapioca  half  an  hour  in  a  pint  of  cold 
water.  Then  put  it  in  a  saucepan  and  let  it 
boil  slowly  for  twenty  minutes,  till  trans¬ 
parent  like  cooked  starch.  If  it  becomes  too 
thick,  add  a  little  boiling  water.  In  a  double 
boiler  bring  a  quart  of  milk  to  boiling  point 
with  the  yellow  rind  of  half  a  lemon  and  a 
pinch  of  salt.  Beat  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  with 
a  cup  of  sugar  and  add  very  slowly  to  the 
milk,  stirring  till  smooth  and  creamy,  but  not 
allowing  it  to  boil.  When  thick,  remove  from 
the  fire  and  add  the  tapioca,  blending  thor¬ 
oughly.  Pour  all  into  a  pudding  dish  ;  beat 
the  whites  to  a  stiff  froth  with  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar  and  a  teaspoon - 
ful  of  vanilla.  Spread  this  over  the  pudding, 
brown  lightly  in  the  oven,  and  serve  veiy 
cold.  The  pudding  requires  no  baking,  and  is 
delicious. 


starved  to  Death 

in  midst  of  plenty.  Unfortunate,  yet  we  bear  of  it.  The 
Gkiil  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  is  undoubtedly 
tbe  safest  and  best  infant  food.  Infant  Health  is  a  valu¬ 
able  pamphlet  for  mothers.  Bend  your  address  to  tbe 
New  York  Condensed  Milk  Company,  New  York. 
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The 
G)nsideration 
of  Cost 


often  prevents  thoughtful  housekeepers 
from  adopting  improvements  which 
they  very  well  know  would  add  to 
their  comfort  and  save  their  strength. 
No  such  obstacle  however,  stands 
in  the  way  of  the  use  of 


GOLD  DUST 


WASHING  POWDER 


the  modem  cleaner,  which  is  a  blessing  to  any  home.  It  helps  keep 
house  by  keeping  the  house  cleaner.  It  is  not  only  the  best  preparation 
of  the  kind,  but  it  is  also  by  far  the  cheapest — large  packages  cost  only 
25  cents.  Get  a  package  to-day.  Be  sure  it  is  the  genuine.  Look  for 
the  darkey  twins — the  trade  mark  of  the  sole  manufacturers — 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY, 

CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON,  PHILADELPHIA. 


RAYIVPOND  & 

WHITCOMB’S 

TOURS. 

ALL  TRAVELING  EXPENSES  INCLUDED. 


Grand  Tour 


JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 


The  westward  voyage  will  be  via  Honolulu.  The  tour 
through  Japan  will  be  much  more  comprehensive  than  Is  usu¬ 
ally  made,  and  there  will  be  longer  sojourns  at  all  the  chief 
cities  and  points  of  interest.  In  China  there  will  be  visits  to 
Hong  Kong.  Macao,  and  the  great  city  of  Canton. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  and  leaving  New  York  In 
August,  a  tour  through  the 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS, 

with  visits  te  Honolulu,  the  Volcano  of  KUauea,  etc. 

Alaska  and  Yellowstone  Park  In  July. 

Colorado,  Utah,  and  Yellowstone  Park  In  July. 

Yellowstone  Park  and  return,  also  Yellowstone  Park,  the 
Northwest,  and  California  In  September. 

Throughou  the  Summer  and  Autumn,  numerous  short 
tours  to  popular  resorts. 

Independent  Kallroad  and  Steamship  Tickets  to  all  points. 


Send  for  descriptive  book,  mentioning  tour  deslrod. 

R.AYMOND  &  tVHITCOMB, 

81  East  Fourteenth  Street,  Lincoln  Building,  Jlew  lork. 


RICHELIEU  &  ONTARIO 
NAV.  CO., 


HAMILTON  LINE.  The  splendid  new  steamer 
“Hamilton”  leaves  Hamilton  every  Monday  at  noon; 
Toronto  6  p.m.  Calls  at  all  way  mrts  via  Bay  of  Qainte 
both  ways.  I.ie!ives  Montreal  Thursday  at  4  p.m.  Re- 
dnced  rates  by  this  steamer  including  meals  and  berth 
both  ways. 

Aobnts  :  J.  G.  Dolan,  Toronto;  Thos.  Hanley,  Kings¬ 
ton;  H.  F.  ChafTee,  Montreal. 


WHY  NOT 

SPEND  YOUR  VACATION 


this  summer  or  fall  in 

THE  HOST  HISTORIC  AND  PICTURESQUE  REGION 
EAST  OP  THE  ROCKIES? 

Exquisitely  illustrated,  charmingly  written  little  booklet 
Just  Issued  by  the  Passenger  Department  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railway  will  tellyon  all  about  It.  Hailed  free  upon  applica¬ 
tion  to 


lUyou  all  about  it.  Hailed  free  upon  appUca- 
H.  W.  FULLER,  O.  P.  A., Washington,  D.  C. 


NOVA  SCOTIA, 

CAPE  BRETON,  * 
PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 


These  delightful  new  tourist  resorts  are  the  very  places  In 
which  to  spend  your  summer  vacation.  Grand  scenery,  cool 


„  -  “Only  one  night  at  sea. 

Get  an  Invigorating  whiff  of  the  ocean  breeses,  which  will 
tone  yon  up. 

Connections  at  Halifax  with  all  rail  and  water  llnee  to  va- 
rlons  parts  of  the  provinces.  Full  particulars  by  writing  to 


ATLANTIC  HOUSE,  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 


Near  the  Beach.  Now  Open. 

Sun  Parlor,  Steam  Heat- 

CHARLE.S  J.  HUNT. 


HOTEL  AKKL.'H" 


South. 


Every  modern  Improvement  known  to  science.  Pertect 
cnlslne  and  service.  Most  uniform  climate  In  United 
States.  Send  for  book  and  rates. 


ADIRONDACK 


T-R-O-U-T 


Fishing.  Best  In  the  mountains  all  summer. 
CASCADE  LAKE  HOUSE, 

Elevation  2,045  ft.  Boating,  Bowling,  Tennis,  Telegraph. 
Special  season  rates.  Descriptive  circular. 

E.  M.  WESTON,  Cascadevllle,  N.  Y. 


FIFTH  AVENUE  HOUSE, 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J., 

Now  open.  Near  the  Ocean  and  Sunset  Lake.  Eighth  season. 
$8  to  8i2  per  week. 


Miss  M.  C.  JONES. 


SUMMER  HOMES 


VERMONT,  AND  ON  TUB  SHOUES 

OF  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 


NEW  illustrated  book,  describing  this  un^ualled 

-  TABLE 


,  summer  resort  section,  offering  the  BEST 
OARD,  hospitable  people,  out-door  pleasures,  fishing, 
boating,  or  pertect  rest.  Climate  and  scenery  unsur¬ 
passed.  Prices  from  $4  per  week  upwards. 


Mailed  free,  on  application  to 
A.  W.  ECCLESTONE,  or  S.  W.  CUMMINGS, 

8.P.A.,  868  Broadway,  New  York.  G.P.A.,  St.  Albans,  Yt. 


TRAVELLERS 


bearing  CHRQUKS  of  the 
CHEQUE  BANK  of  LONDON, 
have  the  advantage  of  their  OWN 
BAaK  ACCOUNT,  In  Cheques 
of  £l  and  upward,  that  are  cashed 
EVERY  WHERE  by  Agents. 
Hotels,  Shops,  Steamships  and 
'  *  ■  :alar. 


Railroads.  Send  for  circu 

FBEDEBICK  W.  PEBBT,  Gen.  Aft, 
2  WALL  ST.,  N.  Y. 


BURR’S  LIBRARY  INDEX 


FOR  INDEXING  SUBJECTS  TO  AID  THE  CLERGY¬ 
MAN.  STUDENT.  SCHOLAR.  LAWYER,  PHY- 

sicianTeditor.  auth6r^teacher. 

AND  ALL  LOVERS  OF  BOOKS. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Oircvlan. 

THE  BURR  INDEX  COMPANY, 

Drawer  32.  Safe  Manufacturers,  Hartford,  Conn. 


FRED  KOBLIN,  Freight  nnd  Passanger  Agent. 
20  Atlantic  ave.  (north  side  Lewis  wharf).  Boston,  I 


Hass. 


A^HAUTAUaUA^,SG 

^  th  a  Cowbimhon  box  0F''SwE^Ey^^0MrS0AP 
FOR  $  10.00*  THB  ^ 
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Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

Buffalo.— On  the  night  of  June  26(ult.)  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  Portville,  N.  Y.,  was  completely 
destroyed  by  fir^  the  building  having  been  struck 
by  lightning.  The  communion  table,  font,  books, 
pictures,  and  some  furniture  were  saved;  but  of 
course  the  beautiful  memorial  windows  and  the 
church  organ  were  lost.  The  insurance  on  the 
building  and  organ  was  light,  but  the  church  will 
be  rebuilt.  At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  on  July  1,  James  Davidson  Dingwell,  a  li¬ 
centiate,  was  received  from  Cayuga  Presbytery  and 
examinra  for  ordination.  He  was  ordained  on  the 
evening  of  July  12,  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Wal¬ 
den  Avenue  Church,  Buffalo.  Preliminary  action 
was  taken  with  a  view  to  organizing  a  new  church 
in  South  Buffalo,  where  an  inviting  and  promising 
field  is  open.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Van  V.  Holmes, 
pastor  of  Westminster  Church,  Buffalo,  sailed  for 
Europe  in  the  Lahn  on  the  16th. 

Camden. — Installations  have  been  in  order  of  late 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  of  Utica.  On 
May  21  the  Rev.  Richard  Hughes  was  installed 
PMtor  of  the  church  in  Dolgeville.  On  June  18  thcT 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Petrie  was  installed  at  Redfield.  On 
July  9th  the  Presbytery  again  met  to  constitute  the 
Rev.  Richard  Abbott  pastor  of  the  church  at  Cam¬ 
den.  Mr.  Abbott  has  been  serving  the  church  for 
several  months  with  much  acceptance,  and  now 
that  the  closer  relation  has  been  established,  it  is 
believed  that  bis  work  will  be  even  more  acceptable. 
The  services  were  under  the  direction  of- the  Rev. 
Oliver  A.  Kingsbury  of  New  Hartford,  Moderator 
of  the  Pre.sbytery.  Besides  putting  the  constitu¬ 
tional  questions,  the  Moderator,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Jessup  of  Oneida,  was  unex¬ 
pectedly  called  upon  to  give  the  charge  to  the 
pastor.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
John  R.  Crosser  of  Glens  Falls,  by  snecial  invita¬ 
tion,  and  was  a  happy  unfoldmg  of  the  familiar 
words:  “I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.”  The 
charge  to  the  people  was  pven  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Courtland  Robinson  of  Clinton,  with  combined 
humor  and  seriousness,  impressiim  practical  lessons 
upon  the  congregation.  The  Rev.  William  F. 
Brown  of  the  Methodist  church  of  Camden,  took 
an  acceptable  part  in  the  devotional  services  and 
the  Rev.  Charles  M.  Dodge  of  Oriskany  offered  the 
•irayer  of  installation.  The  church  was  tastefully 

ecorated  with  fiowers,  and  the  music  rendered  by 
the  choir,  with  organ  and  violin  accompaniment, 
was  a  pleasing  feature.  It  is  hoped  that  the  relation 
now  established  between  pastor  and  people  will  be 
one  of  long  continuance  and  widening  usefulness. 

O.  A.  K. 

Silver  Creek.— The  First  Presbyterian  church 
of  Silver  Creek  has  been  enjoying  abundant  bless¬ 
ings  of  late.  As  a  result  of  special  evangelistic 
meetings  held  during  the  spring,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Rev.  M.  S.  Rees.  The  pastor,  the  Rev. 
E.  M.  Sharp,  welcomed  a  number  into  full  member¬ 
ship  of  the  church  on  Children’s  Day,  and  on  July 
7  received  28  on  confession  of  faith  (1 1  of  whom  re¬ 
ceived  baptism),  and  one  by  letter.  There  are  still 
others  to  come.  The  chnrch  has  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  experiences  of  this  year. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


Washington. — From  end  to  end  of  this  city  Pres¬ 
byterian  churches  stand  and  new  ones  continue  to 
grow;  “Immanuel  Presbyterian  Mission  Sabbath- 
school”  is  placarded  on  the  residence  of  the  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  Culbertson,  707  Ninth  street,  N.  E ,  re¬ 
turned  missionaries  from  Siam.  It  is  concraed 
that  there  is  room  and  need  for  another  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church  in  this  locality,  especially  since  the 
Eastern  I^esbyterian  Church  left  it  for  their  pres¬ 
ent  location.  Mr.  Irwin  B.  Linton,  a  respected  law¬ 
yer,  has  organized  and  cared  for  a  mission  Sabbath- 
school  on  the  northern  bounds^  for  now  some  time 
since,  and  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  recently  bought 
ground  and  placed  the  mission  in  permanent  quar¬ 
ters  with  due  exercises.  In  this  locality  also  a 
Preslwterian  church  is  possible  and  probable.  We 
wish  Mr.  Linton  every  possible  encouragement  in 
his  effort.  Would  we  had  more  such  men  to  scatter 
the  good  seed.  A  recent  canvass  still  farther  east 
in  the  outskirts  and  beyond  in  the  fields  disclosed 
a  considerable  presence  of  Presbyterian  people 
waiting  till  the  city  should  extend  and  carry  with 
itself  church  privileges  to  these  far-off  homes.  At 
Tuxedo  station,  six  miles  eastward,  a  real  estate 
dealer  recently  bought  thirty-six  acres  and  imme¬ 
diately  offered  it  for  sale  at  forty  dollars  per  lot, 
and  offered  ground  free  and  one  hundred  dollars 
for  that  amount  of  lumber  delivered  on  the  ground 

hirt 


toward  a  cburch  in  the  middle  of  the  tbiity-six 
acres;  the  offer  was  promptly  accepted  ^  a  nearby 
Congregational  people,  who  with  the  Rev.  B.  N. 
Seymour,  ex-pastor  of  the  Fifth  Congregational 
Church,  have  the  frame  in  position,  and  a  church  is 
to  be  almost  the  pioneer  building. 


OHIO. 

Hillsboro.— Of  the  seventy  women  who  belonged 
to  the  Crusade  band  which  marched  from  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  at  Hillsboro,  Ohio,  Dec.  23,  1873, 
twenty-two  were  present  at  the  all-day  memorial 
service  held  in  that  church  not  long  since,  and  pre¬ 
vious  to  its  demolition  to  make  room  for  the  new 
building  now  being  erected  upon  the  ground. 
Mother  Thompson,  who  led  the  praying  band,  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  meeting,  in  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mc- 
Surely,  pastor  of  the  church,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clayton, 
the  Methodist  minister  at  the  time  of  the  Crusade, 
Judge  Thompson,  Mrs.  McSurely,  Mrs.  Collins, 
Mrs.  Foraker,  and  many  others  took  part,  recalling 
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UFFALOilTHIAWATERr: 

In  the  Preparation  of  Artificial  Food  for  Infants. 

Value  of  this  Water  in  Diseases  Incident  to  Teething. 

Hunter  McGuire,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  and  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery,  University  CoUege  of  Medicine,  Richmond,  Va.,  says  : 

•‘For  some  time  Piiweia  t  A  I  tlTCf  t  ■  preparation  of 

I  have  been  using  fnrrrftlA  r  UXtUA  HALa  E,K  ertMclal  rood  for  In* 

fknU.  Cow's  miik  is  the  substitute  usually  resorted  to  when  the  mother  is  not  able  to 


caurgery,  untversuy  Loucge  oj  meatctne,  Ktcntnona,  va.,  says  : 

“For  some  time  Piiweia  t  A  I  tlTCir  ■  lAIaieigsii  in  the  preparation  of 
I  have  been  using  fnrrrftlA  r  UXtalA  HALa  E,K  artMclal  rood  ror  In* 
fknts.  Cow's  milk  is  the  substitute  usually  resorted  to  when  the  mother  is  not  able  to 
suckle  her  child  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  wet  nurse.  One  serious  objection,  along 
with  many  others,  to  oow's  milk,  is  its  sicidity.  Human  milk  is  always  alkaline,  but 
cow's  milk,  except  when  the  animal  is  fed  entirely  upon  grass,  is  almost  always 
acid.  This  is  the  principal  reason  why  the  milk  of  cows  disagrees  with  many  babies, 
and  lime  water  is  often  added  to  this  milk  to  correct  the  acidity.  I  believe  the  long<»n- 
tinued  use  of  lime  water  is  hurtful  to  digestion,  and  last  summer,  when  1  was  feeding 
two  of  my  own  children  on  cow's  milk,  and  found  the  nurse  adding  lime  water  to  pre¬ 
vent  oolio  and  intestinal  derangement,  which  the  food  otherwise  produced,  I  directed 
her  toPn—iMg/v  1  mmmawm  lAfjnvB  in  preparing  the  food,  with  immedi- 
use  No.2  DUrinljlF  LlXttlAL  gEAl  Ate  and  continued  good  results.  The 
water  was  adoea  until  the  milk  lost  its  acimty  and  was  neutral  or  alkaline.” 

Dr.  John  H.  Tucker,  Henderson,  N.  C.,  President  of  the  State  Medical 
Society  of  North  Carolina,  referring  to  Spring  No.  /  .• 

UTHUt  WmEX 

Teetliliig  Influsts.  I  have  sent  many  patients  ofthis  cIms  to  the  Springs  for  the  use 
of  this  water  aad,  wlttiowt  czception,  Uiejr  lutve  retarned  to  me  eared  or  greatly 
beaeflted.” 

This  water  is  for  sale  by  druggists  generally,  or  in  cases  of  one  dosen  half  gallon 
bottles  IS.00  £o.b.  at  the  Sprlnga  Descriptive  pamphlets  sent  to  any  address. 

Thomas  F.  Goode,  Proprietor,  Buffalo  Lithia  Springs,  Va. 


ANOTHER  FAITH  FUI.  MINISTER  GONE. 

The  Rev.  William  R.  Higgins  was  born  here  in 
Logansport,  Ind.,  Sept.  23,  1838.  To-day  we  laid 
away  in  Mount  Hope  cemetery  all  that  was  mortal 
of  this  faithful  servant  of  God.  He  died  last  week 
at  Terre  Haute,  which  has  been  his  home  since 
1887— having  had  charge  of  the  Moffat  street  church 
there  until  failing  health  suggested  his  retirement 
from  active  service  some  two  or  three  years  ago. 
His  last  year  on  earth  was  a  year  of  weariness  and 
increasing  feebleness,  and  it  was  his  wish  to  be 
brought  back  here  to  rest  by  the  side  of  his  father 
and  mother  and  other  family  friends.  He  leaves  a 
faithful  wife  and  a  son,  a  promising  young  lawyer, 
at  Terre  Haute  to  realize  their  loss.  His  funeral 
services  were  conducted  at  the  home  of  his  sister  in 
this  city,  Mrs.  Moses  R.  Waree,  by  Dr.  Chas.  Little 
the  Stated  Clerk  of  Synod  and  for  many  years  a 
CO- presbyter,  assisted  by  the  two  Presbyterian 
pastors  here. 

The  thirty  years  which  Mr.  Higgins  gave  to  the 
ministry  deserve  at  least  a  passing  notice.  He  was 
graduated  from  Wabash  College  in  1861,  and  had 
for  college  mates  Judge  William  A.  Woods  of  the 
Federal  Court,  ex-Commissioner  of  Pensions  John 
C.  Black  and  General  Lew  Wallace,  with  all  of 
whom  he  maintained  a  life  long  friendship.  He 
was  also  a  graduate  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary 
in  1864,  married  Miss  Mary  E.  Condon  and  soon 
after  commenced  his  ministry  by  settling  at 
Superior  City,  Wisconsin,  opposite  the  then  un¬ 
known  city  of  Duluth.  Here  he  spent  eight  years 
in  most  effective  frontier  work.  For  a  time  he  was 
the  only  Protestant  minister  at  the  head  of  the 
great  lakes,  and  he  used  to  row  across  the  six  or  seven 
miles  of  water  between  his  home  and  Duluth  to 
preach  to  the  half  dozen  Presbyterian  families  he 
foxind  there.  It  is  reported  to  me  that  he  organized 
the  first  church  of  Duluth.  The  Assembly  Minutes 
of  1871  is  the  first  in  which  the  name  of  the  Duluth 
church  appears,  and  here  it  is  reported  as  vacant 
and  having  thirty-five  members.  Certainly  at  this 
time  and  for  some  years,  both  previous  and  after¬ 
wards,  as  the  Assembly  Minutes  show,  our  brother 
Higgins  was  at  Superior  City,  Wis.,  which  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  really  the  superior  city  of  the  two. 
The  Minutes  of  1894  show  that  the  little  church  of 
thirty- five  members  at  Duluth  has  now  grown  into 
the  whole  Presbytery  of  Duluth  with  thirty-five 
churches  (each  individual  member  in  ’71  becoming 


the  scenes  of  those  early  days  and  the  wonderful 
world-wide  out-growth  of  that  response  to  the  Di 
vine  call  to  service.  With  Mother  Thompson  and 
those  privileged  to  gather  at  the  church  for  thst 
farewell  meeting,  “as  we  sorrowfully  commemorate 
the  passing  away  of  this  blessed  historic  church, 
we  should  join  in  the  spirit  of  thanksgiving  over 
tbe  prospective  temple  so  soon  to  appear’— not  only 
of  that  to  appear  m  visible  form  on  the  site  of  the 
old  church,  out  the  temple  of  a  nation  cleansed 
from  the  curse  of  drink.  Mrs.  Thompson  left  this 
commemorative  meeting  at  Hillsboro  to  take  the 
long  journey  over  ocean  to  attend  the  world-tem¬ 
perance  gathering  of  women  in  London  in  June. 
She  was  the  specially  honored  guest  of  that  great 
occasion,  and  despite  her  eighty  years,  evidently 
enjoyed  it  to  the  utmost. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago. — The  Rev.  Edward  H.  Curtis  (late  of 
Lincoln,  Nebraska)  has  removed  to  Chicago,  to  en¬ 
ter  upon  the  pastorate  of  the  Woodlawn  Park  Pres 
bytenan  church.  This  church  is  in  a  desirable  part 
of  the  great  city. 

MINNESOTA. 

Worthington.— An  Elder  takes  the  money  ques¬ 
tion  in  hand. — Sabbath,  July  7,  in  the  absence  of 
tbe  pastor,  elder  Geo.  D.  Dayton  presented  the  cause 
of  the  Boards  and  when  the  appeal  was  made  (or 
the  $1,000,000  fund,  $800  was  pledged  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes — this  from  a  church  that  has  not  quite  one 
hundred  resident  members.  There  was  a  very  ten¬ 
der  feeling  manifested.  The  Spirit  of  God  was  evi¬ 
dently  resting  upon  the  pmple  as  they  freely  ^ve 
of  their  funds  for  tbe  relief  of  the  Boards.  Why 
can’t  otb««  elders  present  this  causel’  The  people 
will  respond  if  only  given  the  opportunity  and  told 
the  needs. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Nashua,  N.  H. — The  will  of  the  late  greatly  es¬ 
teemed  Dr.  Edward  Spalding  contains  several  be¬ 
quests  of  public  interest.  He  was  very  generous  to 
tne  First  Congregational  Church  in  Nashua  during 
bis  long  life  of  usefulness.  To  the  Sunday-school, 
the  interest  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books,  he 
gives  $10,000;  to  Dartmouth  College,  $5.(K)0;  the 
New  Hampshire  Bible  Society.  $5,000;  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
$5,000:  American  Missionary  Association  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  $5,000;  New  Hampshire  Or¬ 
phans’  Home,  Franklin,  $5,000;  and  to  tne  Tuske- 
gee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Alabama, 
$5,000.  Samuel  S.  Spalding  of  New  York  city  and 
George  F.  Andrews  of  Nashua  are  the  executors. 
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burdens  almost 
too  heavy  to 
bear,  find  in 
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Gallons  FOR  22r 

Not  of  the  preparation*  of  oolorlnx 
matter  and  essential  oils  so  often 
sold  under  the  name  of  rootbeert 
bnt  of  the  purest,  most  delicious, 
health-giving  beverage  possible  to 
produce.  One  gallon  or  Hires’  Is 
worth  ten  of  the  counterfeit  kind. 
Suppose  an  imitation  extract  costs 
five  cents  less  than  the  genuine 
Hires;  the  same  amount  of  sugar 
and  trouble  is  required;  you  save 
one  cent  a  gallon,  and— get  an  nn> 
healthful  imitation  in  the  end.  Ask 
for  HIRES  and  get  iU 


I  Rootbeer 

I  THE  CHlfl.  S.  HIRES  COn  nJtoMffefa. 


<5  ©  ■)  V)  (p.j  ^.C)  ( 


Wa  guarantea 

Heiskell’s  Ointment 


to  qaicklT  and  parmanentlr  care  Eci. _ , 

Hcald-Head.  Barber’s  Itch  or  Tetter 
withont  the  aid  of  internal  medicine. 


lOc.  per  box  at  Draggista  or  by  mail. 
JOHNSTON,  HOLLOWAY  A  CO., 
631  Commerce  8t.,  Philadelphia. 
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DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

A  popular  resort  for  health,  change,  rest  or  recreation, 
all  the  year.  Elevator,  electric  bells,  steam  heat,  sun- 

Krlor,  and  promenade  on  the  roof.  Suites  of  rooms  with 
tbs.  Dry,  tonic  air.  Saratoga  waters.  Lawn  Tennis. 
Croquet,  etc.  Massage,  electiicltr,  all  baths  and  all 
health  appliances.  New  Turkish,  Russian  and  Natural 
Sulphur  Baths.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 


PAINLESS 
EXTRACTION 
OF  TEETH. 

Dr  Hasbro uck 

makes  a  specialty  of  the  nse 
of  Gas  for  the  painless  extrac¬ 
tion  of  teeth.  Has  given  to 
over  70,000  people  without  ac¬ 
cident. 

HARVARD  building, 

726  SIXTH  AVENUE, 

Cor.  42d  St.  New  York  City. 

DOES  YOUR  HAIR  FALL  OUT? 

Is  It  cettlnar  thin— lessening  in  volnme  7  If  so,  I  can  help 
ron.  If  totally  bald  do  not  write.  Select  famUy  patronage 
'or  10  years.  If  interested,  send  self-addressed  stamped  envel¬ 
ope  to  Hiss  Rachel  T.  Wyatt,  CentreviUe  (Cape  Cod),  Hass. 
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IODIDE  OF 
IBON 


ALSO  nr  STBUF. 


PILLS 


Speciallv  recommended  by  the  medical  celeb¬ 
rities  of  the  World  for  Scrofula,  (Tumors,  King’s 
Evil),  and  the  early  stages  of  Consumption,  Consti¬ 
tutional  Weakness,  Poorness  of  the  Blood,  and  for 
stimulating  and  regulating  its  periodic  course. 

None  genuine  unless  signed  “  BLANCA RO.” 

£.  FotJQKRA  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  all  Druggists. 


BMI  LADIES  !  ! 

you  like  a  cup  of  Good  Tea  ?  If  so 
send  this  “Ad”  and  15c.  in  stamps  and 
we  will  mail  you  a  l^lh.  sample  Best 
Tea  Imported.  Any  kind  you  may  se- 
lect.  Good  Incomes,  Big  premiums, 
etc.,  Teai^  Coffees,  Baking  Powder  and 
Spices.  Send  tor  terms.  (Evan.) 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  286.  81  and  83  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


a  whole  church  in  '94  ! )  and  1448  members.  It  is 
something  to  have  had  a  hand  in  the  planting  of 
such  fruitful  seed  corn  as  this. 

In  1873  Mr.  Higgins  was  called  to  the  church  at 
Marion,  Indiana,  and  thence  in  ’79  was  called  to 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  and  called  back  again  to  his 
old  church  at  Marion  in  ’83,  so  that  altogether  be 
spent  ten  years  at  Marion,  where  he  did  a  most 
effective  work  and  is  still  greatly  beloved.  His  last 
work  was  at  Terre  Haute  where  he  was  settled  in 
’87  and  has  since  resided. 

In  College  and  in  private  life  Mr.  Higgins  manl. 
fested  a  genial  wit  and  bright  intellectuality,  w’hicli 
the  casual  observer  would  never  suspect  under  bis 
somewhat  foreboding  exterior.  He  was  a  man  of 
God  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  and  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  which  he  loved  and  served  so 
well.  Douglas  P.  Putnam. 

Logansport,  July  8, 1895. 


WHICH  ARE  YOU  ? 

There  are  two  kinds  of  people  on  earth  to-day. 

Just  two  kinds  of  people;  no  more,  1  say. 

Not  the  sinner  and  saint,  for  ’(is  well  understood 
The  good  are  half  bad,  and  the  bad  are  half  good. 

Not  the  rich  and  the  poor,  for  to  count  a  man’s  wealth 
Yon  must  first  know  the  state  of  bis  conscience  and  health 

Not  the  humble  and  proud,  for  in  life’s  little  span. 

Who  puts  on  vain  airs  is  not  counted  a  man. 

Not  the  happy  and  sad,  for  the  swift-flying  years 
Bring  each  man  his  laughter  and  each  man  his  tears. 

No:  the  two  kinds  of  people  on  earth  I  mean. 

Are  the  people  who  lift  and  the  people  who  lean. 

Wherever  yon  go,  yon  will  find  the  world’s  masses 
Are  always  divided  in  Just  these  two  classes. 

And  oddly  enough,  you  will  find  too,  I  ween. 

There  is  only  one  lifter  to  twenty  who  lean. 

In  which  class  are  yon?  Are  you  easing  the  load 
Of  overtaxed  lifters  who  toil  down  the  road  ? 

Or  are  >  on  a  leaner,  who  lets  others  bear 
Your  portion  of  labor,  worry,  and  care? 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  in  Harper’s  Weekly. 


AN  ANCIENT  HEBREW  PABCHHENT. 

General  C.  W.  Darling,  Corresponding  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society,  sent 
the  following  letter  to  the  Convention  of  rabbis 
which  met  in  Rochester  last  week : 

During  my  visit  to  Jerusalem  I  was  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  obtain  a  parchment  in  Hebrew 
which,  I  was  informed,  had  been  found  in  the 
tomb  of  Absalom,  a  monolith  cut  in  the  solid 
rock,  and  yet  standing  in  the  Valley  of  Jehos- 
aphat.  This  parchment  scroll  contains  the 
book  of  Esther,  in  Hebrew,  without  the 
points,  and  the  scroll  bears  evidence  of  ex¬ 
treme  age.  The  characters  are  perfect  and 
written  evidently  with  great  care  as  well  as 
skill,  and  the  ends  of  the  cylinder  upon  which 
the  scroll  is  rolled  aie  turned  apparently  by  a 
lathe.  The  lathe  was  known  in  early  times, 
and  its  invention  has  been  ascribed  to  Theo¬ 
dore  of  Samos,  740  B.C. 

This  tomb,  known  as  the  tomb  of  Absalom, 
is  a  cube  22  feet  on  each  side,  ornamented  by 
columns  and  pilasters.  Over  the  columns  is  a 
Doric  frieze,  with  triglyphi  and  pasterse,  and 
over  these  is  an  Egyptian  cornice.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  tomb  is  composed  of  two  layers 
of  large  stones,  which  terminate  the  cube,  and 
then  comes  a  cylinder  consisting  of  three 
more  layers  adorned  with  projecting  cable 
mouldings.  The  whole  is  crowned  with  a 
singular  concave-curved  pyramid  capped  by  a 
stone  representing  a  tuft  of  palm  leaves.  The 
total  height  of  the  pillar,  above  the  present 
surface  of  the  ground,  is  54  feet,  of  which  87 
feet  are  masonry.  The  lower  part  of  the 
monument  is  now  buried  in  a  mass  of  stones 
thrown  at  it  by  Jews,  Christians  and  Mos- 
lema,  who,  believing  it  to  be  really  the  pillar 
of  Absalom  mentioned  in  Scripture,  have  thus 
manifested  their  indignation  at  the  conduct 
of  the  erring  son  of  King  David.  In  the  lower 
portion  of  the  tomb  is  a  chamber  eight  feet 
square  and  filled  with  the  debris  of  centuries. 
It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  date  of  this 
monument,  as  there  is  no  inscription  upon  it, 
but  ^njamin  of  Tudela,  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  makes  mention  of  it  in  bis  writings 
The  structure  is  certainly  very  ancient,  and  it 
resembles  some  of  those  seen  at  Petra.  Dr. 
Robinson,  the  eminent  archaeologist,  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  it  belonged  to  the  time  of 
the  Herods,  for  the  strange  commingling  of 
the  Egyptian  and  Greek  styles  lead  to  the  sup¬ 
position  that  it  must  be  of  that  period. 
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consecrated  to  this  purpose.” 
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